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In the interest of the completeness of the Bibliography, it is hoped that authors may 


be willing to send to the compiler of the appropriate section off-prints of articles which in 
the opinion of the writers should be included. Notice of pertinent books and monographs 
will likewise be welcome. For convenience, the addresses of the several editors are here 
appended: 


GENERAL: Francis P. Magoun, Jr., 4 Berkeley Place, Cambridge, Mass. 
ENGLISH: Albert C. Baugh, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMERICAN: Gregory Paine, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
FRENCH: H. Carrington Lancaster, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore Md. 
SPANISH: J. P. W. Crawford, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ITALIAN: J. E. Shaw, 75 Walmer Road, Toronto, Canada. 

GERMANIC: H. W. Nordmeyer, New York University, (Univ. Heights), N.Y. 


The year of publication is in every case 1930 unless otherwise expressly noted. Italics 


indicate book titles; quotation marks indicate articles. Periodicals are referred to by the 


foll 


owing abbreviations: 


AJP American Journal of Philology MB Mélanges Baldensperger 
AmLit American Literature MFDU Monatshefte fiir d. Unterricht 
AnglB Beiblatt zur Anglia MLJ Modern Language Journal 
APS _ Acta Philologica Scandinavica MLN Modern Language Notes 
Archiv Archiv fiir das Stud. der neueren MLR Modern Language Review 


AS 


Sprachen und Literaturen MP Modern Philology 
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ASR American Scandinavian Review PMLA Publications of the Modern Lan- 
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Estudios eruditos in memoriam de PQ Philological Quarterly 


Bonilla y San Martin RES _ Review of English Studies 
Englische Studien 2 é : 
RFE Revista de Filologia Espafiola 
French Quarterly i : : 
Ge i Pieahen RHi _— Revue Hispanique 
Hispania RHL_ Revue d’Histoire Littéraire de la 
Italica France 
Journal of English and Germanic RLC Revue de Littérature Comparée 
Philology RR Romanic Review 
Language SP Studies in Philology 
(London) Times Literary Supple- SS Scandinavian Studies and Notes 
ment ZRPH Zeitschrift fiir Rom. Philologie 
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2 Bibliography for 1930—General 


GENERAL SECTION 


By Francis P. Macoun, Jr. 


I. GENERAL 


Bundy, Murray W. “ ‘Invention’ and ‘Imagination’ in the Renaissance.” 
J EGP, xxx. 535-545. 

Prolegomena to a study of “imagination” in modern criticism and a continuation of the 
author’s Theory of Imagination (Urbana, 1927). Deals chiefly with English renaissance 
material. 


Fairclough, Henry R. “The Influence of Virgil upon the Forms of English 
Verse.”’ Classical Journ., xxv1. 74-94. 

Surveys English quantitative and accentual! hexameters; estimates English translations 
of Virgil. 


McMahon, Amos Philip. ‘Seven Questions on Aristotelian Definitions 
of Tragedy and Comedy.” Harvard Studies in Classical Philol., xt. 97-198. 

Urges that the definitions as derived from the On Poets (not the Poetics) dominated 
Greek, Roman, and Medieval (special discussion of Dante and Chaucer) criticism, also 
during and after the Renaissance (special discussion of England). Contends that the Poet- 
ics only became influential with the Romantic movement. This article continues one in 
the same series, Vol. xxvm (1916), 1-46. 


Nitchie, Elizabeth, ed. Master Vergil: an Anthology of Poems on Vergil 
and Vergilian Themes. Boston. Pp. x+115. 

Virgil bimillenary volume. Includes material from the Seven Sages of Rome, Chaucer, 
Gower, and Lydgate to the present day. 


Shepard, William P. ‘‘Recent Theories of Textual Criticism.” MP, 
xxvii, 129-141. 

Surveys theories of Lachmann, Dom Quentin, W. W. Greg. Personal experiment with 
the methods of the two last mentioned yielded author unsatisfactory results; urges further 
experiment and study. 


Wright, Louis B. “The Renaissance Middle-Class Concern over Learn- 
ing.”” PQ, rx. 273-296. 

Studies the cultural and educational ideas of the Tudor bourgeois with a consideration 
of literary and historical sources. 


II. MEDIEVAL LITERATURE 


Beddie, James S. ‘‘The Ancient Classics in the Medieval Libraries.” 
Speculum, v. 3-20. 

Lists ancient authors found in a canvass of medieval library catalogues (1050-1250); 
discussion of popularity; appendix (pp. 17-20) lists catalogues not in Gottlieb or which 
have been edited since 1890. 
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Jones, W. Powell. “Some Recent Studies on the Pastourelle.”” Speculum, 
v. 207-215. 

Survey of literature since 1917 with consideration of materia! in medieval Latin, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and the theories especially of Faral, Delbouille, Brinkmann, and 
Piguet. 

Knowlton, E. C. ‘‘Notes on Early Allegory.” J EGP, xxrx. 159-181. 

Surveys Classicai, Hellenistic, and Patristic Greek, also early Medieval Latin allegory. 
A study of origins. ‘The need of a good history of allegory is great.’ 

Realia. Laistner, M. L. W. “The Medieval Organ and a Cassiodorus 

Glossary among the Spurious Works of Bede.”’ Speculum, v, 217-221. 


Supplements and corrects in details Bittermann, Speculum, rv, 390-410. Urges Conti- 
nental origin for Bedan Inter pretatio Psalterii. 


III. MEDIEVAL AND NEO-LATIN LANGUAGE 


Coakley, Thomas F. “Latin as a Living Language.” Class. Weekly, 
xxiv. 57-59. 
On the method of teaching, and the practicability of, speaking Neo-Latin. 


Mierow, Charles C. ‘‘Medizval Latin Vocabulary, Usage, and Style as 
illustrated by the Philobiblon (1345) of Richard de Bury.’ Class. Philol., 
xxv. 343-357. 


IV. MEDIEVAL AND NEO-LATIN LITERATURE 


Caplan, Harry. Gianfrancesco Pico della Mirandola On the Imagination. 
The Latin Text with an Introduction, an English Translation, and Notes 
(Cornell Studies in English, xv1). New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. Pp. ix+ 
102. 


Duckett, Eleanor S. Latin Writers of the Fifth Century. New York: H. 
Holt, 1930. Pp. xix+271. 

Includes discussion of the work and influence of such premedieval writers as Apollinaris 
Sidonius, Sulpicius Severus, Avitus, Sedulius, Dracontius, Jerome, Augustine, Orosius, and 
Martianus Capella. 

Emeneau, M. B. “Ambrose and Cicero.” Class. Weekly, xx1v. 49-53. 

A discussion of the influence of Cicero on Ambrose’s style and thought. 


Haskins, Charles H. “Michael Scot in Spain.” Homenaje 4 Bonilla y San 
Martin (Madrid, 1930), m. 129-134. 


Material on the Spanish period of Scot’s life (before 1217-1220); in Spain Scot probably 
first learned Arabic and perhaps Hebrew. 


“Orleanese Formularies in a Manuscript at Tarragona.” Spec- 


lum, v. 411-420. 


Analysis of Tarragona Bibl. Provincial MS. 6. Edits with commentary selections from 
Orleanese artes dictaminis. 
































Bibliography for 1930—General 


Houghton, Walter E., Jr. “Michael Walpole, Translator of Boethius’ de 
Consolatione.” AJP, 11. 243-248. 

Urges Walpole against Thorie or Thorpe as translator of 1600 “I.T.” translation of 
Boethius. 


Thorndike, Lynn. ‘Prospectus for a Corpus of Medieval Scientific Liter- 
ature in Latin.” Jsis, xtv. 368-384. 

Urges the undertaking of such a corpus and lists some 250 authors and titles which 
should be included. 


Ullman, B. L. “‘Petronius in the Medieval Florilegia.” Class. Philol., 
xxv. 11-21. (Continues previous studies.) 


Young, Karl. ‘Dramatic Ceremonies of the Feast of the Purification.” 
Speculum, v. 97-102. 


Brings together unpublished descriptions of dramatic ceremonies for Candlemas from 
Augsburg, Beverley (Yorks), Padua (elaborate); supplements Chambers, who discusses 
only plays for the Annunciation. 


V. CELTIC: LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Hull, Vernam E. “The Cause of the Exile of Fergus Mac Roig.” Zs. f. 
Celt. Philol., xvi. 293-298. 
Text-fragment and translation. 


“Conall Corc and the Kingdom of Cashel.” Zs. f. Celt. Philol., 
xvi. 420, 421. 
An ineditum with translation. 


“A Further Note on /ém déoraid.” Zs. f. Celt. Philol., xvi 
286. 
Confirmatory evidence that lém déoraid=“‘death” “destruction.” 


“How Finn made Peace between Sodelb and Glangressach.” 
Zs. f. Celt. Philol., xvi. 422, 423. 
A Finn-saga ineditum with translation. 


“An Incomplete Version of the Imram Brain and Four Stories 
concerning Morgan.” Zs. f. Celt. Philol., xvit. 409-419. 


Krappe, Alexander Haggerty. “Sur le Témoignage de Saint Jérome sur le 
Celtique parlé en Gaule.” Rev. Celtique, xtvi. (1929), 126-129. 


Urges that Jerome’s 4th-century identification of the language of the Celts in Asia 
Minor with that of the Gaulish Treveri is due directly or indirectly to Poseidonios of the ist 
century B.c. and is therefore useless for 4th-century linguistic history. 


Pennington, Walter. “The Little Colloquy.” PQ, 1x. 97-110. 
English translation of An agallamh Bheag. 
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Smith, Roland M. “The Advice to Doidin.” Eriu, x1. i, 66-85. 
Inedited fecosc-text (with translation and notes), addressed to Doidin mac Nine, per- 
haps by his father Nine (mac Matech ). 


“Fithal and Flann Fina.” Rev. Celtique, xiv. 30-38. 


Tecosc-text edited with translation and commentary. Urges a gradual, popular growth 
of tecosc-literature; does not admit attribution to reputed authors. 


“‘A Prophecy ascribed to Cendfaelad.” Rev. Celtique, xLvt. 
(1929), 120-125. 
Introduction casts doubt on Cendfaelad’s authorship. Text, translation, and notes. 


VI. SLAVIC LITERATURE 
Cross, Samuel H. “The Russian Primary Chronicle.” Harvard Studies 
and Notes in Philology and Literature, x11. 77-320. 


First English (and only readily available) translation of the so-called Hauanpnaa 
Jleronucs from Karski’s edition of the Laurentian MS. Discussion of MSS., editions, 
authorship, composition, sources, chronology, the traditional origin of Rts (original home 
of the Slavs), and Varangians. Three appendices deal with interpolated material. 


VII. FOLKLORE AND FOLKLORE MOTIFS IN LITERATURE 


General. Bergdal, Edward. “The Hamlet Yrya.” SS., x1. 79-89. 

Defends his earlier identification of Hamlet and Oskeladd. 

Botkin, B. A., ed. Folk-Say; a regional Miscellany: 1930. Norman, 
Okla.: Univ. of Oklahoma Press. Pp. 471. 


A year-book of folkloristic material of the South-West of varied character from many 
contributors. Includes tales and sayings; Chap. vm “Folk Backgrounds” includes discussion 
of the existence of American Folklore (A. H. Krappe), educational and cultural elements, 
the speech of the negro (G. B. Johnson). A bibliographical chapter analyses recent liter- 
ature, with an essay on aboriginal poetry (Archer Taylor). 


Brill, O. J. “Der Schafer und der Edelmann.” PQ, rx. 43-50. 

Study of the various versions of this ballad (55 complete, 10 fragmentary) and their 
geographical distribution. 

Brown, Lawrence Parmly. ‘‘The Cosmic Teeth.” Open Road, xttv. 1-20. 
73-83, 162-172, 232-243. 


A documented and illustrated study of myths concerning teeth (often identified with 
lightning flashes and thunderbolts). Utilizes Classical, Oriental, and medieval material. 


Cailliet, Emile. La Foi des Ancéires (with an introduction by G.-H. 
Julien). Publication of the Académie des Sciences Coloniales, Paris. Pp. 94. 


La Prohibition de l’Occulte. Paris: Alcan, 1930. Pp. xii+206. 








Bibliography for 1930—General 


Guyer, Foster E. ‘‘The Dwarf on the Giant’s Shoulders.” MLN, xtv. 
398-402. 


The idea of Progress (or the idea of the title-phrase) traced in the twelfth century 
(Chrétien, Bernard de Chartres, Peter of Blois) and later. 


Krappe, Alexander Haggerty. ‘‘L’Anthropophagie des Thafus.” WNe- 
ophilologus, xv. 274-278. 
Illustrates a wide-spread popular tradition of feigned anthropophagy to frighten an 
enemy. 
“An Indian Tale of the Midrash Tanchima.” Folk-Lore Soc., 
Jubilee Congress, Papers and Transactions (London), pp. 277-283. 


The Science of Folk-Lore. London and N. Y. Pp. xx+344. 


An ouvrage d’ensemble. Urges no new dogma but lays down a “general working method, 
essentially of the historical type.” Eighteen chapters on as many different aspects of folk- 
lore study; bibliographical notes by chapter. Index of authorities and subjects. 


“Zur Wielandsage. I. Grinkenschmied.” Archiv, Lvim1. 9-23. 
Adduces numerous Low German and Danish parallels of the “silent trade.”” Urges that 
magic smiths, whether Wayland (Wieland) or some other name, are Germanic; notes oc- 
currence of Mime and Wieland in place-names. Local sagas here discussed do not belong 
to Wayland-saga proper. 
Latham, Minor White. The Elizabethan Fairies. The Fairies of Folklore 
and the Fairies of Shakespeare. N. Y. Columbia Univ. Press. Pp. ix+313. 
After a discussion of the origin and nature of fairies as real and fearful spirits in the 16th 
century, the transformation brought about by Shakspere’s MSND. is analysed. Robin 
Goodfellow. Extensive bibliographies. 


Lieder, Frederick W. C. “The Don Carlos Theme.” Harvard Stud. and 
Notes in Philol. and Lit. xu. 3-73. 

A survey of the Don Carlos legend with a list of 105 treatments of the theme including 
French (30), German (27), English (17), Italian (13), Spanish (9), Dutch (8), Portuguese 
(1). 


Nutting, H. C. “Out with the Tide.” Class. Weekly, xxutr. 152. 


Fishermen’s belief that one of their number can only die when the tide is ebbing is noted 
in David Copperfield and in Pliny the Elder. 


Rogers, Paul P. “A Spanish Version of the ‘Mateo Falcone’ Theme.” 
MLN, xtv. 402, 403. 

A parallel in the tale “Un cabecilla” in Ramé6n del Valle-Inclén’s Jardin umbrio; noted 
independently of A. G. Solalinde (see idid., p. 529). 


Rudwin, Maximilian J. ‘The Belief in the Devil.” Open Court, x1v. 
153-161. See also “The Devil’s Death,” 208-213; ‘“‘The Devil-Compact in 
Tradition and Belief,’’ 293-303; ‘“‘The Devil-Compact in Legend and Liter- 
ature,” 321-341; 419-437; ““Asmodeus, Dandy among Demons,” 459-466; 
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“The Legend of Lilith,” 513-521; ““The Loves of the Demons,” 599-619; 
“The Devil, The World and The Flesh,” 678-689; 751-766. 


Schlauch, Margaret. ‘“‘The Danish Volksbiicher.” GR, v. 378-96. 

General survey with brief characterizations and critical comment. 

Scott, Robert, D. ‘‘The Thumb of Knowledge in Legends of Finn, Sigurd, 
and Taliesin”: Studies in Celtic and French Lit., N. Y., Institute of French 
Studies, pp. xx+296. 

Taylor, Archer. “Der Richter und der Teufel.’ Studies in Honor of Her- 
mann Collitz, Baltimore, pp. 248-251. 

Lists and discusses over a dozen newly collected versions of the tale of Chaucer’s Friar. 
Alexander Cycle. Anderson, Andrew R. “Bucephalus and His Legend.” 

AJP, wt. 1-21. 

Detailed survey of classical material. 

Nykl, A. R. “Aljamiado Literature: Rrekontamiento del Rrey Alisan- 
dere.” R. Hi., yxxvu. (1929), 409-611. Also printed separately with inde- 
pendent pagination. 

The text occupies pp. 466-556. A few brief remarks on the sources pp. 445-447. 
Arthurian Cycle. App, August J. Lancelot in English Literature. Washing- 

ton, D. C.: Catholic Univ. of America Diss., 1929. Pp. iii+261. 

Aims to survey all appearances of Lancelot. Main emphasis on Lancelot after Malory. 

Boll, Laurence Leo. The Relation of Diu Krone of Heinrich von dem Tiir- 
lin to La Mule sanz Frain; a Study in Sources (Catholic Univ. of America, 
Studies in German No. 2). Washington, D. C., 1929. Pp. xiii+125. 


Urges that the German is a translation of a lost French text which appears in La Mule 
in a reduced form. 


Cross, Tom Peete and Nitze, William A. Lancelot and Guenevere: a Study 
on the Origin of Courtly Love (Modern Philology Monographs). Chicago: 
Univ. of Chicago Press. Pp. vii+104. 

From an intensive study of Chrétien’s Charrete and then of the courtois tradition in 
Geoffrey of Monmouth the authors urge an evolution of courtly love in 3 stages: (1) chiv- 
alric (Geoffrey, lover and beloved equal); (2) Ovidian elements (Ovid and the Eneas, love 
an art); (3) Provengal (love an end in itself). 


Loomis, Laura H. ‘‘Geoffrey of Monmouth and Stonehenge.” PMLA, 
xiv. 400-415. 

Urges that the principal statements or implications in HRB., vim, 9-12, are not Geof- 
frey’s invention, but have their roots in antecedent Irish tradition and belong to the gen- 
eral category of megalithic folklore. 


Loomis, Roger S. “‘The Head in the Grail.” Rev. Celtique, xiv. 39-62. 


Discussion of the grail procession in Peredur. Urges that the bloody head in the grail 
(dyscyl) =the head of Bran. Greatly elaborates and supports M.R. Williams’ view. Dis- 
cusses briefly the bold damsel episode in Perlesvaus and urges a Celtic origin. 








Bibliography for 1930—English 


“Some Names in Arthurian Romance.”’ PMLA, xtv. 416-443. 


Formulates 4 criteria, previously recognized individually, the systematic application 
of which may advance onomastic studies and shed light especially on problems of Arthur- 
ian origins. Applies this to Wingolee (Guinevere), Mardoc (Modred), Carrado (ultimately 
Curoi), Lionel or Lion (Llew), Niniane or Vivien (Rhiannon), Uentres or Nentres (Urien). 


Millican, Charles B. “Spenser and the Arthurian Legend.” RES, v1. 167— 
174, 


Points out interest in Arthurian matters current when Spenser was at school and at 
the university. 


Parry, John J. “The Triple Death in the Vita Merlini.” Speculum, v. 
216, 217. 
To two Celtic parallels to VM., 305-346, 391-415 noted in author’s edition are now to 


be added two Latin poems by Hildebert of Mans, earlier than Geoffrey and without sign of 
Celtic influence. 


“The Welsh Texts of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia.” 
Speculum, v. 424-431. 

After comparing 10 Welsh MSS with a corresponding short Latin text-passage author 
suggests that the departures of the Welsh from the Latin may be largely due to transmission 
by memory. Popular Celtic material in late Welsh MSS would come from floating tradi- 
tion rather than from “old manuscripts.” Author notes that the MSS of the Welsh Dares, 
the Brut y Tywysogion, and the Peredur exhibit similar variations amongst themselves. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
By ALBERT C. BAUGH 


e I. LINGUISTICS 


Aiken, Janet R. English Present and Past. N. Y. 
Barker, James L. “Rate, Direction, and Continuity of Movement in 
French and English Speech.”” PMLA, xtv. 1258-1263. 


Bergdal, Ed. ‘‘Monkey-wrench.” AS, vr. 150-151. 

Suggests that the word is a corruption of non-key-wrench, since the predecessor of the 
monkey-wrench was called a key wrench, the movable jaw being locked in place by a wedge- 
shaped key. 


Blake, Frank R. ‘‘A Semantic Analysis of Case.”” Curme Volume, 34-49. 
Bloomfield, Leonard. ‘“‘Linguistics as a Science.” SP, xxvut. 553-557. 
“Old English Plural Subjunctives in -e.” JEGP, xx1x. 100- 
113. 
“OHG. eino, OE. ana ‘solus’.”” Curme Volume, pp. 50-59. 
Bryan, W. F. “‘dirgod in Beowulf, and Other Old English Compounds of 
@r.””’ MP, xxvitt. 157-161. 
In all compounds the prefix retains its original temporal force. 
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Bryant, Margaret M. English in the Law Courts; the Part that Articles, 
Prepositions and Conjunctions Play in Legal Decisions. N. Y. (Columbia 
Univ. Studies in Engl. and Compar. Lit.) 


Byington, Stephen T. “The English Pluperfect.”’ AS, v1. 157-158. - 
Cowden, Roy W. “The Inflectional Forms in Spoken English.” Papers ra 
of the Mich. Acad., x11. 275-280. q 
A classification of common errors of speech based on 1000 sentences taken down from 
overheard conversation. 


The Curme Volume of Linguistic Studies. Edited by James T. Hatfield 
and W. Leopold. (Language Monographs pub. by the Linguistic Soc. of Amer., 
No. vi.) 

Ericson, Eston E. “The Use of Old English swa in Negative Clauses.” 
Studies in Honor of Hermann Colliiz, pp. 159-175. 

Flom, George T. Introductory Old English Grammar and Reader. N. Y. 

Harrison, Thomas P. ‘Some Folk Words.” AS, v. 219-223. 

Healy, W. J. ‘‘ ‘Pettiedancers’.”” LTLS, March 13, p. 214. 

Helming, Emily M. ‘The Absolute Participle in the A pollonius of Tyre.” 
MLN, xtv. 175-178. 

Irvine, Annie S. “The ‘To comyng(e)’ Construction in Wyclif.” PMLA, 
XLV. 468-500. 

Kenyon, John S. “Flat a and Broad a.”’ AS, v. 323-326. 

“The Dangling Participle due.”’ AS, v1. 61-70. — 

Kroesch, Samuel. “Change of Meaning by Analogy.” Studies in Honor 
of Hermann Collitz, pp. 176-189. 

Larsen, Thorleif & Walker, Francis C. Pronunciation: A Practical Guide 
to American Standards. N. Y. 
Leopold, Werner. ‘Polarity in Language.”’ Curme Volume, pp. 102-109. 
The tendencies towards distinctness and economy in linguistic change. 
Linthicum, M. Channing. “ ‘Gingerline’.”” PQ, rx. 212-213. 
Malone, Kemp. “‘When Did Middle English Begin?”’? Curme Volume, pp. 
110-117. 

Urges the tenth century on the basis of many instances of inflectional leveling. 








































“The Terminology of Anglistics.” English Jour., x1x. 639-651. 
“‘Anglist and Anglicist.”” Studies in Honor of Hermann Collitz, 


pnd sa Ai 





pp. 325-9. 
“Anglo-Saxon Parlance.” AS, v. 414-416. 

For other notes on the word “Anglo-Saxon” see pp. 208, 211, 297-300 and MLN, 

xiv. 178-179. 
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“Old English (ge)h¥dan ‘heed’.” A Grammatical Miscellany of- 

fered to Otto Jespersen, pp. 45-54. 
Manly, John M. “From Generation to Generation.” A Grammatical 4 
Miscellany offered to Otto Jespersen, pp. 287-290. | 
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Meredith, Mamie. ‘‘The Great Horn Spoon” [derivation]. AS, v1. 156. 

Pound, Louise. ‘Extensions of Usage of a Pronoun.” Curme Volume, pp. 
118-119. 

It as a substantive. 


“The Etymology of stir ‘prison’.” Studies in Honor of Her- 
mann Collitz, pp. 330-331. 

Prokosch, E. ‘‘The Germanic Vowel Shift and the Origin of Mutation.” 
Studies in Honor of Hermann Collitz, pp. 70-82. 

Sapir, Edward. Totality. Baltimore, 1930. (Language Monographs pub. 
by the Linguistic Soc. of Amer., No. vt.) 

Setzler, E. B. “ ‘Possessive’ Pronouns; and ‘The Nominative Absolute’: 
A Criticism.”” The Anglo-Saxon, 1, No. 2, pp. 3-6. 

“Confusion in Grammatical Nomenclature [cont.]” The Anglo- 
Saxon, 11. No. 2, pp. 9-11. 

Shanks, Elsie. “On Anglo-Norman aloper.” MLN, xtv. 527-529. 

Schlutter, Otto B. ‘Is There Any Evidence on Which to Base the As- 
sumption That OE. hélinga Is Equivalent in Meaning with dearnunga or 
geresta with laf?” Neophilologus, xv. 262-263. 

“Further Remarks on Toller’s Supplement to Bosworth-Toller.” 
Neophilologus, xv. 271-274. 

Small, George W. The Germanic Case of Comparison with a Special Siudy 
of English. Philadelphia, 1929. (Language Monographs pub. by the Linguistic 
Soc. of Amer., No. tv.) 

“The Syntax of the, and OE pon ma pe.” PMLA, xtv. 368- 
391. 
Supplements his previous study of the construction (MLN, x11. 300-313). 


Studies in Honor of Hermann Collitz, Professor of Germanic Philology, 
Emeritus, in the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, Presented 
by a Group of His Pupils and Friends on the Occasion of His Seventy-fifth 
Birthday, February 4, 1930. Baltimore. 

Twaddell, W. Freeman. “A Possible Greek Cognate of English Bad.” 
MLN, xtv. 171. 

Whitehall, Harold. “A Note on a North-West Midland Spelling.” PQ, 
1x. 1-6. 

Evidence that the spelling gu for w was current in South Lancashire in the fifteenth 
century where xw would be an impossible pronunciation. 


Willard, Rudolph. ‘Gleanings in Old English Lexicography.” Anglia, 
Liv. 8-24. 
About 100 words gleaned (mostly) from the prose homilies of the Vercelli Book. 
Withington, Robert. ‘Some New ‘Portmanteau’ Words.” PQ, 1x. 158- 
164. 
“A Note on ‘bloody’.”” AS, v1. 29-35. 
Traces the growth of English distaste for the word as an intensive. 
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——— “New Slang in Old Authors.” AS, vr. 151-153. 
“Rehabilitated Words: Notes for a Chapter on ‘Regeneration 
of Meaning’.” AS, v. 212-218. 
“* “Guy’—A Case of Rehabilitation.” AS, v. 280-281. it 
Zieglschmid, A. J. F. ‘‘Der Untergang des einfachen Priteritums in ; i 
verschiedenen Indogermanischen Sprachen.” Curme Volume, pp. 169-178. i 
“Disappearance of werdan in English.”” PQ, 1x. 111-115. , 


Attributes the disappearance of weorban not to foreign influence but to the extension of 
the use of be which “inherently contains the meaning of weorban besides its secondary 
meaning of sein, étre.” 










II. VERSIFICATION 
Baum, Paull F. ‘‘The Character of Anglo-Saxon Verse.” MP, xxv. 
143-156. 

Scripture, E. W. “Die Versformen in Mother Goose.” Anglia, tiv. 199- 
208. 
Stewart, George R., Jr. The Technique of English Verse. N. Y. 
See Section VII, s.v. Grimald. 










Ill. GENERAL 


Babbitt, Irving. “Humanism and Religion.”” Amherst Grad. Mag., x1x. 
157-163. 

Bates, William N., Jr. Poetic Intoxication. Cambridge, Mass. ( Harvard 
Honors Theses in Eng., No. 1.) 

Binkley, Harold C. ‘‘Letter Writing in English Literature.” Harvard 
Univ. Summaries of Theses, 11. 160-163. 

Brewster, Dorothy, and Burrell, Angus. Adventure or Experience. Four 
Essays on Certain Writers and Readers of Novels. N. Y. 

Buck, Philo M., Jr. Literary Criticism, A Study of Values in Literature. 
k N. Y. 
i Burnham, James. “On Defining Poetry.”” Symposium, 1. 221-230. 

Calverton, V. F. The New Ground of Criticism. Seattle, Wash. ( Univ. of 
Wash. Chapbooks, No. 34.) 

Clapp, Edwin R. ‘‘Two Roads to Rome; An Essay in Distinction.” So. 
All. Qu., xx1x. 35-47. 

The distinction between poetry and prose, comedy and tragedy. 


Cole, George W. A Survey of the Bibliography of English Literature, 1475- 
1640; With Especial Reference to the Work of the Bibliographical Society of 
London. Chicago (Papers of Bibliographical Soc. of Amer., xxitt. pt. 2, 
[1930 for] 1929). 

DeVries, Louis P. The Nature of Poetic Literature. Seattle, Wash., 1930. 2 
( Univ. of Wash. Pub. in Lang. and Lit., Vol. v1.) 14 
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Dondore, Dorothy. “Big Talk! The Flyting, the Gabe, and the Frontier 
Boast.”? AS, vr. 45-55. 

Flint, F. Cudworth. “Fiction and Form.” Symposium, 1. 84-96. 

Fliigel, Ewald. Ausgewdhlte Aufsatze und Reden. Hrsg. von Felix Fligel. 
Halle. 

Geddes, Virgil. Beyond Tragedy: Footnotes on the Drama. Seattle, Wash. 
( Univ. of Wash. Chapbooks, No. 42.) 

Grudin, Louis. ‘A Definition of Poetry.”” Symposium, 1. 231-251. 

Gruen, William. “Science and Tragedy.” Monist, xi. 84-93. 

Hagboldt, Peter. ‘‘Physiological and Psychological Aspects of Reading.” 
Curme Volume, pp. 84-91. 

Harrison, John S. Platonism in English Poetry of the Sixteenth and Sev- 
enteenth Centuries. N. Y. (Columbia Univ. Studies in Compar. Lit.) 

Herrick, Marvin T. The Poetics of Aristotle in English, New Haven. 
(Cornell Studies in English, No. xvm). 

Knapp, Charles. “Some Remarks on ‘Chairs’ in English Literature.” 
Classical Weekly, xx. 191-192. 

Loomis, Roger S., etc. The Art of Writing Prose. N. Y. 1930. 

Chapter vi is on “Building the Research Article.” 


Lowell, Amy. Poetry and Poets: Essays. Boston. 

Mallan, Phosphor. An Approach to Poetry. N.Y. 

Manly, John M. ‘‘Humanistic Studies and Science.”’ Speculum, v. 243- 
250. 

More, Paul Elmer. “‘A Revival of Humanism.”’ Bookman, Lxxt. 1-11. 

Osgood, Charles G. “Virgil and the English Tradition.”” In The Tradi- 
tion of Virgil: Three Papers on the History and Influence of the Poet, by J. S. 
Morgan, Kenneth McKenzie, Charles G. Osgood. Princeton, pp. 23-40. 

Seward, Samuel S. The Paradox of the Ludicrous. Stanford University. 

Shepard, William P. ‘“‘Recent Theories of Textual Criticism.” MP, 
xxvir. 129-141. 

Tests the methods of W. W. Greg and Dom Quentin on some OF. and Prov. texts and is 
not convinced that the results attained by either procedure are valid. 


Snyder, Edward D. Hypnotic Poetry: A Study of Trance-Inducing Tech- 
nique in Certain Poems and its Literary Significance. Phila. 
Distinguishes between the “spellweaving” and the “intellectualist” types of poetry 


and develops an interesting parallel between the effect produced by the former and a mild 
state of hypnosis. 


Stewart, George R., Jr. ‘“‘Color in Science and Poetry.” Scientific 
Monthly, xxx. 71-78. 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A. The Handwriting of the Renaissance, Being the 
Development and Characteristics of the Script of Shakspere’s Time, with an 
introduction by Ashley H. Thorndike. N. Y. 

Thompson, James W. “The Origin and Development of the Newspaper.” 
Rice Institute Pamphlet, xvur. 141-156. 
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Trilling, Lionel. ‘‘Tragedy and Three Novels.”” Symposium, 1. 106-114. 
Van Tieghem, Paul. Outline of the Literary History of Europe since the 
Renaissance. Trans. by Aimee L. McKenzie. With a Preface by Ronald S. 
Crane. N. Y. 

Whitmore, Charles E. ‘Some Comments on ‘Literary Theory’.” PMLA, 
XLV. 578-597. 


IV. THEMES, FORMS, CHARACTER TYPES 


Coleman, Edward D. “The Bible in English Drama.” Bull. N. Y. Pub. 
Library, xxxtv. 695-714; 785-817 (to be continued). 

Sub-title: “An Annotated List of Plays dealing with Biblical Themes, including Trans- 
lations from Other Languages.” 


Eaton, Walter P. The Dramain English. N. Y. 

Guyer, Foster E. ‘‘The Dwarf on the Giant’s Shoulders.”” MLN, xiv. 
398-402. 

Hustvedt, S. B. Ballad Books and Ballad Men. Raids and Rescues in 
Britain, America, and the Scandinavian North since 1800. Cambridge, Mass. 

Maxfield, Ezra K. ‘‘The Quakers in English Stage Plays before 1800.” 
PMLA, xiv. 256-273. 

Smith, Willard. The Nature of Comedy. Boston. 

Preliminaries; The Stimulus of Comic Laughter; The Function of Comic Laughter; 
The Evolution of the Comic Form on the Classical Stage; The Evolution of the Comic 
Form on the French Stage; The Evolution of the Comic Form on the English Stage; The 
Ethical Function of Comedy; Comedy and Standards. 


Stauffer, Donald A. English Biography before 1700. Cambridge, Mass. 
Thompson, Alan R. “A Study of Melodrama as a Dramatic Genre.’ 
Harvard Univ. Summaries of Theses, 11. 185-188. 
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V. OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Malone, Kemp. “King Alfred’s North: A Study in Medi- 
eval Geography.” Speculum, v. 139-167. 

bs. Schlutter, Otto B. “Some Remarks on Max Forster’s Print of Some OE. 

: Homilies Contained in Vercelli Codex CXVII.” Neophilologus, xv. 264- 

J 270. ' 

i Alfred, King. Malone, Kemp. “The Date of Ohthere’s Voyage to Hathum.”’ 
MLR, xxv. 78-81. 

Beowulf. Cawley, F. Stanton. “Ivarr-Unferp?” PMLA, xiv. 335-336. 
Differs with Kemp Malone on an ON. phonological development (cf. PMLA, xu. 

268ff). 

Jones, Putnam F. “ Beowulf 2596-99.” MLN, xiv. 300-301. 




















3 Lotspeich, Henry G. “ Beowulf, 1363, ‘Hrinde Bearwas’.” J EGP, xx1x. 
‘ 367-369. 
| Points out that there was a traditional connection between winter and the raids of 





fiends and trolls. 
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Malone, Kemp. “Notes on Beowulf.”’ Anglia, tiv. 1-7; 97-98. 
On lines 3003-7; 3058-60; 3066-75; 2542-4; 2003-5. 


“Three Notes on Beowulf.” JEGP, xxix. 233-236. 
“A Note on Beowulf, 1. 1379.” MLR, xxv. 191. 
“Tfarr and Inwer.”” PMLA, xiv. 626-628. 


Defends his explanation of the phonetic development of Jfarr. Cawley replies (p. 628). 


“Ingeld.” MP, xxvit. 257-276. 
Anattempt, with the help of Scandinavian tradition, to reconstruct the episode behind 
Beowulf, \l. 2020-69. 


Schlauch, Margaret. “Another Analogue of Beowulf.”” MLN, xiv. 20- 
21. 

An episode, recently made available, in Flores Saga Konungs ok Sona Hans, in the Alt- 
nordische Saga-Bibliothek, vol. xvt. 


Steadman, J. M., Jr. “The Ingeld Episode in Beowulf ; History or Proph- 
ecy?” MLN, xtv. 522-525. 

Considers that the almost complete absence of the historical present in OE. is conclu- 
sive against such an interpretation here. 


Work, James A. ‘‘Odyssean Influence on the Beowulf.”’ PQ, 1x. 399-402. 
Cynewulf. Howard, Edwin J. “Cynewulf’s Christ 1665-1693.” PMLA, 

XLV. 354-367. 

Defends the view that these lines are a part of the Christ, and by Cynewulf. 


“‘Elene 439.” MLN, xiv. 22. 
Franks Casket. Buck, Katharine M. ‘‘The Franks Casket.” LTLS, July 31, 
p. 628. 
Clark, Eleanor G. ‘The Right Side of the Franks Casket.”” PMLA, xLv. 
339-353. 
Explains the carving as the Judgment of Sigurd with some interesting interpretations 
of detail. 


VI. MIDDLE ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Brown, Paul A. The Development of the Legend of Thomas 

Becket. Philadelphia. (Univ. of Penna. diss.) 

Cornelius, Roberta D. The Figurative Castle: A Study in the Mediaval 
Allegory of the Edifice with especial reference to Religious Writings. Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. (Bryn Mawr Coll. diss.) 

An appendix contains the text of a M.E. poem with the title Templum Domini in 98 
eight-line stanzas (15th cent.) 


Lawrence, W. W. Selected Bibliography of Medieval Literature in Eng- 
land ; from the Beginnings to the Death of Chaucer. N. Y. 


Ricci, Seymour de. “Medieval Manuscripts in the New York Public Li- 
brary.” Bull. N. Y. Pub. Library, xxx1v. 297-322. 
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Rasin, Sister Mary Eunice. Evidences of Romanticism in the Poetry of 
Medieval England. Louisville, Ky., 1929. (Univ. of Notre Dame diss.) 


Ballad. Davis, Arthur K., Jr. ‘On the Collecting and Editing of Ballads.” 
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AS, v. 452-455. 3 
Henry, Mellinger E. “The Lexington Girl.” JAFL, xu. (1929). 247- } ui 
253. J 






Analogue of an English broadside ballad, The Berkshire Tragedy, or Wiltam Miller. 





“Ballads and Songs of the Southern Highlands.”” JAFL, xttt. 
(1929). 254-300. 
Versions of a number of ballads in Child. 


Millican, Charles B. ‘‘A Georgia Version of Barbara Allen.” JAFL, 
xii (1929). 303-305. 
Taylor, Archer. “The Texts of ‘Edward’ in Percy’s Reliques and Mother- 
well’s Minstrelsy.”” MLN, xtv. 225-227. 
“The English, Scottish, and American Versions of the Twa 
j Sisters.”” JAFL, xu (1929). 238-246. 
Chaucer. Baker, Courtland D. “A Noteon Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale.” MLN, 
XLv. 460-462. 
Camden, Carroll, Jr. ““Chaucer and Elizabethan Astrology.” MLN, xiv. 
298-299. 
Two Elizabethan allusions to Chaucer. 


‘Chaucer and Greene.” RES, v1. 73-74. 


Clark, Thomas B. ‘Forehead of Chaucer’s Prioress.”” PQ, rx. 312-314. 


Z A broad forehead in works on physiognomy sometimes indicated foolishness and stu- 
a pidity, so Chaucer added “For, hardily, she was not undergrowe.” 
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Curry, Walter C. ‘‘Arcite’s Intellect.”” JEGP, xx1x. 83-99. 
4 “Destiny in Chaucer’s Troilus.” PMLA, xiv. 129-168. 
1 Considers Chaucer’s relation to the medieval conception of Destiny, especially as in 
3 Boethius. 


Dempster, Germaine. ‘‘On the Source of the Reve’s Tale.” JEGP, xxx. 
473-488. 

Malone, Kemp. ‘From Hulle to Cartage.” MLN, xiv. 229-230. 

Note on Cant. Tales, A. 404. 


Meech, Sanford B. ‘‘Chaucer and an Italian Translation of the He- 
roides.”’ PMLA, xtv. 110-128. 

That Chaucer made use of a fourteenth century Italian translation of Ovid’s Heroides 
is proved by parallels of phrasing, by common features not in the original, and by one com- 
mon mistake of translation. 
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Patch, Howard R. ‘‘Chaucer and the Common People.” JEGP, xx1x. 
376-384. 
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Patrick, Dav'd. “The Satire in Chaucer’s Parliament of Birds.” PQ, 1x. 
61-65. 


Reverses the view of T. W. Douglas and suggests that the satire is directed at the in- 
ability of the courtly lovers to appreciate the sound common sense of the lower classes. 


Ross, Woedburn O. ““‘A Possible Significance of the Name Thopas.” 
MLN, xtv. 172-174. 

Connects it with opaz, a stone supposed to cure sensuality, and thinks it would suggest 
the reputation for immorality then current among the Flemings. 


Ruud, M. B. “Chaucer Studies, 1929.” MLWN, xiv. 288-295. 

Spargo, John W. Chaucer’s Shipman’s Tale: The Lover’s Gift Regained. 
Helsinki. (FF. Communications, No. 91.) 

Tatlock, John S. P. “St. Cecilia’s Garlands and their Roman Origin.” 
PMLA, xiv. 169-179. 


Notes the occurrence of the crown of roses and lilies in one of the apocryphal Acts of 
Peter, the Martyrium beati Petri apostoli a Lino episcopo scriptum (late fourth or early fifth 
century), contemporary with the St. Cecilia legend. Several other early references to the 
rose and lily as symbols of martyrdom and chastity are cited. 

“Chaucer and the Legenda Aurea.” MLN, xtv. 296-298. 

Taylor, Archer. ‘‘Der Rihter und der Teufel.” Studies in Honor of Her- 
mann Collitz, pp. 248-251. 

Supplements his article in PMLA, xxxv1 (1921). 35. 

Thomas, Russell. ‘Ecclesiastical Satire in Chaucerand Erasmus.” MLN. 
XLV. 394-395. 


Tuve, Rosemond. “‘Guillaume’s Pilgrim and the Hous of Fame.” MLN, 
xiv. 518-522. 


Chaucer’s conception of the House of Fame and the transporting eagle may have owed 
something to a passage in Deguilleville’s poem and an illustration that commonly accom- 
panied it in the MSS. 


Willoughby, Edwin E. “‘A Sixteenth Century Allusion to Chaucer.” N&0Q, 
CLIx. 134-135. 
“A Chaucer Allusion of 1608.” N&Q, crrx. 225. 
“A XVI Century Allusion to Chaucer.” N&Q, crix. 367. 


Drama. Cargill, Oscar. Drama and Liturgy. N. Y. (Columbia Univ. Studies 
in Engl. and Compar. Lit.) 
An extended argument against the liturgical origin of modern drama. 
Coffman, George R. ‘‘Author’s Correction—‘Corpus Christi Plays as 
Drama’.” SP, xxvit. 688. 
Withington, Robert. “The Corpus Christi Plays as Drama.” SP, xxvii. 
573-582. 
Gower, John. Manly, John M. “On the Question of the Portuguese Trans- 
lation of Gower’s Confessio Amantis.”” MP, xxvu. 467-472. 
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Record of the search for Roberto Paym, canon of Lisbon and translator of Gower. No 
record of him was found in Lisbon, but a possibility of identifying him in England is sug- 
gested. It is also suggested that if a MS. of Gower was carried to Portugal (through 
Philippa of Lancaster’s marriage), MSS. of Chaucer were probably carried there also and 
may still be hidden in unexplored libraries. If so they are earlier and probably better than 
any we possess. 


Hawes, Stephen. Wells, Whitney. “Stephen Hawes and The Court of Sapi- 
ence.” RES, vi. 284-294. 
Concludes that The Court of Sapience was the “moulding force” in the composition of 
Hawes’ earlier poem, the Example of Virtue, upon which the Pastime of Pleasure is based. 


Nevill, William. Cornelius, Roberta D. (ed.) The Castle of Pleasure. By 
William Nevill. London. (EETS, 179) 

Parlement of the Three Ages. Savage, Henry L. “Notes on the Prologue of 
The Parlement of the Thre Ages.”” JEGP, xx1x. 74-82. 

“A Note on Parlement of the Thre Ages, 220.” MLN, xtv. 169- 

170. 

Paston Letters. Thompson, James W. ‘English Rural Life in the Fifteenth 
Century.” Rice Institute Pamphlet, xvi. 116-140. 

Poema Morale. Moore, Samuel. ‘‘The Manuscripts of the Poema Morale: 
Revised Stemma.” Anglia, L1v. 269-287. 

Prick of Conscience. D’Evelyn, Charlotte. ‘‘An East Midland Recension of 
The Pricke of Conscience.” PMLA, xiv. 180-200. 
Adds five MSS. to the X ii group and works out anew the relations of the MSS. in this 

group. 

Romance. French, Walter H., & Hale, Charles B. (edd.) Middle English 
Metrical Romances. N. Y. 


Nineteen romances are edited entire, seven in selection. 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Savage, Henry L. ‘“Fnasted in Sir Ga- 
wain, 1702.” PQ, rx. 209-210. 

Mathews, J. C. “Sir Gawain, Line 133: An Emendation.” PQ, rx. 215- 

216. 

St. Anne. Parker, Roscoe E. Corrigenda to The Middle English Stanzaic 
Versions of the Life of Saint Anne. London, (E.E.T.S.) 

Towneley Plays. Carey, Millicent. The Wakefield Group in the Towneley 
Cycle: A Study to determine the conventional and original elements in 
four plays commonly ascribed to the Wakefield author. [Baltimore, 1930] 
(Johns Hopkins diss.; Hesperia, No. 11.) 

Rogers, Genevieve. ‘Reduction of the Speakers’ Parts in the Towneley 

Pharao,” PQ, 1x. 216-218. 

F In Towneley vi (York x1) seven speakers’ parts are reduced to four by a simple 

transference of speeches, showing a subsequent modification by Towneley of York (or of 

the parent cycle, if there ever was such). 
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Strunk, William, Jr. ‘‘Two Notes on the Towneley Second Shepherds’ 
Play.” MLN, xtv. 151. 
Wiclif, John. See Section I. 
York Plays. Freeman, Eva. “A Note on Play XXX of the York Cycle.” 
MLN, xtv. 392-394. 


VII. RENAISSANCE AND ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. Bundy, Murray W. “ ‘Invention’ and ‘Imagination’ in the 

Renaissance.” JEGP, xx1x. 535-545. 

Camden, Carroll, Jr. “‘Elizabethan Astrological Medicine.” Annals of 
Medical History, n.s. 11. 217-226. 

Craig, Hardin. ‘‘Recent Literature of the English Renaissance.” SP, 
xxvir. 293-409 ; 

Draper, John W. ‘“ ‘An Epitaph upon the Deth of Kyng Edward’.” 
JEGP, xx1x. 370-371. 

Griffith, Reginald H., and Law, Robert A. “A Boke of Balettes and The 
Courte of Venus.”” (Univ. of Texas] Studies in English, No. 10, pp. 5-12. 

“The Boke of Balettes Again.””’ LTLS, Sept. 4, 1930, p. 700. 

Howard, Edwin J. ‘‘The Printer and Elizabethan Punctuation.” SP, 
xxv. 220-229. 

A comparison of Harington’s MS of Orlando Furioso with Field’s edition. 


Kelso, Ruth. The Doctrine of The English Gentleman in the Sixteenth 
Century. Urbana. ( Univ. of Illinois Studies in Lang. and Lit., x1v. Nos. 1-2). 

Latham, Minor W. The Elizabethan Fairies. The Fairies of Folklore and 
the Fairies of Shakespeare. N. Y. (Columbia Univ. Studies in Eng. and 
Compar. Lit.) 

Miller, Helena F. “The Use of the Third Person Singular of have and do 
in the Works of Shakespeare and Massinger.” PQ, rx. 373-378. 

Pearson, Lu Emily H. ‘‘The Love Conventions of the Elizabethan Son- 
net: A Study of the Elizabethan Protest against Petrarchism.”’ Stanford 
Univ. Abstracts of Diss., v. 50-57. 

Purcell, J. M. “A Cup for My Lady Penelope.” MLN, xtv. 310. 

Rollins, Hyder E. ‘‘Two ‘Uncertain Authors’ in Tottel’s Miscellany and 
the Paradise.” RES, v1. 74-75. 

Shackford, Martha H. Plutarch in Renaissance England, with Special 
Reference to Shakespeare. Wellesley, 1929. 

Smith, Winifred. “‘Anti-Catholic Propaganda in Elizabethan London.” 
MP, xxvut. 208-212. 

Stoll, Elmer E. Poets and Playwrights: Shakespeare, Jonson, Spenser, 
Milton. Minneapolis. 

Nine essays, four not previously printed. 
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Tannenbaum, Samuel A. “Unfamiliar Versions of Some Elizabethan 
Poems.” PMLA, xtv. 809-821. 
From a MS volume in the possession of Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach. 


Willoughby, Edwin E. “‘A Jacobean Printer on Correction at the Press.” 
Library, n.s. x1. 103-104. 

Wright, Louis B. ‘‘The Renaissance Middle-Class Concern over Learn- 
ing.” PQ, 1x. 273-296. 
Arden of Feversham. Cornelius, Roberta D. ‘‘Mosbie’s ‘Stary Gaile’.” PQ, 

1x. 70-72. 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A. “Mosbie’s ‘Stary Gaile’ Again.” PQ, 1x. 213- 
215. 

Cornelius, Roberta D. ‘‘Mosbie’s Stary Gaile.” PQ, 1x. 394-396. 

Reply to Dr. Tannenbaum. 


Bacon, Francis. Bundy, Murray W. “Bacon’s True Opinion of Poetry.” 
SP, xxvu. 244-264. 

Schaub, Edward L. ‘Francis Bacon and the Modern Spirit.” Monist, 
XL. 416-438. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Oliphant, E. H. C. ‘The Plays of Beaumont and 

Fletcher: Some Additional Notes.”’ PQ, 1x. 7-22. 

Upton, Albert W. “‘The Authorship of The Woman Hater.’”’ PQ, 1x. 33- 
42. 

Supports Beaumont’s claim to the chief part in the authorship of this play. 


Ward, Charles E. ‘‘A Note on Beaumont and Fletcher’s Coxcomb.” PO, 
1x. 73-76. 

Believes that Beaumont and Fletcher had no specific source but changed a well-known 
story of which there are numerous variants. 


Berners, Lord. McDill, John H. “The Life of Lord Berners.”” LT LS, April 
17, p. 336. 

Breton, Nicholas. Bowers, Fredson T. ‘‘An Addition to the Breton Canon.” 
MLN, xiv. 161-166. 

Carew, Richard. Bullock, Walter L. ‘“‘Carew’s Text of the Gerusalemme 
Liberata.” PMLA, xv. 330-335. 


Corrects the conclusion of Professor Dodge concerning the edition of Tasso used by 
Carew. 


Cartwright, William. Rice, Warner G. “Sources of William Cartwright’s 
The Royall Slave.” MLN, xtv. 515-518. 
Daniel, Samuel. Farrand, Margaret L. “Samuel Daniel and His ‘Worthy 
Lord’.” MLN, xiv. 23-24. 
Suggests that the choice of Daniel by the Earl of Pembroke as tutor for his son was a 
consequence of Daniel’s first book, his translation of Paulus Jovius and its probable appeal 
to Pembroke’s interest in heraldry. 
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Sprague, Arthur C. (ed.). Samuel Daniel. Poems and A Defense of Ryme. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Drama. Bentley, Gerald E. ‘Players in the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields.” 
RES, vt. 149-166. 
Extracts from the unpublished vestry books and parish registers. 


Gray, Henry D. “The Réles of William Kemp.” MLR, xxv. 261-273. 

Jones, Fred L. ‘‘Echoes of Shakespere in Later Elizabethan Drama.” 
PMLA Xxtv. 791-803. 

Tannenbaum, Samuel A. “Textual Errors in the Malone Society’s The 
Second Maydens Tragedy.” PQ, 1x. 304-306. 


Cf. Greg’s reply, PQ, x. 80-82. 


“Comments on The Marriage of Wit and Wisdom.” PQ, 1x. 
321-340. 
Taylor, George C. ‘‘Another Renaissance Attack on the Stage.” PQ, rx. 
78-81. 


A passage in Politique Discourses (1586), translated by Sir Edward Hoby from the 
French of Martin Cognet. 


Wright, Louis B. ‘Social Aspects of Some Belated Moralities.” Anglia, 

xi. 107-148. 

Drayton, Michael. Hull, Vernam E. N. ‘‘The English and Welsh Topo- 
graphical Sources of Drayton’s Polyolbion, with Special Reference to 
Camden’s Britannia and Saxton’s Alélas.” Harvard Univ. Summaries of 
Theses, 11. 177-179. 

Elyot, Sir Thomas. Hogrefe, Pearl. ‘“Elyot and ‘The Boke Called Cortigiano 
in Ytalion’.”. MP, xxvm. 303-309. 

Shows that the Courtier was known in England as early as 1530 and thinks Elyot owed 
his attitude on certain questions to it. 


Gascoigne, George. Bradner, Leicester. ‘“‘The First English Novel: A 
Study of George Gascoigne’s Adventures of Master F. J”. PMLA, Xtv. 
543-552. 

Greene, Robert. Whiting, G. W. “The Betrothal of Margaret and Lacy.” 
LTLS, Nov. 6, p. 917. 

Grimald, Nicholas. Shannon, George P. “‘Nicholas Grimald’s Heroic Coup- 

let and the Latin Elegiac Distich.” PMLA, xiv. 532-542. 

Harington, Sir John. McClure, Norman E. (ed.). The Letters and Epigrams 
of Sir John Harington together with The Prayse of Private Life. Philadel- 
phia. 

Harvey, Gabriel. Tannenbaum, Samuel A. “Some Unpublished Harvey 
Marginalia.”” MLR, xxv. 327-331. 

Hawkesworth, Walter. Lothian, John M. “Sforza D’Oddi’s Erofilomachia 
the Source of Hawkesworth’s Leander.”” MLR, xxv. 338-341. 

Heywood, Thomas. Rice, Warner G. ‘‘The Moroccan Episode in Thomas 

Heywood’s The Fair Maid of the West.” PQ, 1x. 131-140. 
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Rouse, Charles A. “Was Heywood a Servant of the Earl of Southamp- 
ton?” PMLA, xiv. 787-790. 


A statement in Heywood’s elegy on King James suggests the possibility that South- 
ampton at one time had a troupe of actors to which Heywood belonged. 


i 

Ustick, W. Lee. ““A Note on A Woman Killed with Kindness.” MLN, 4 y 
XLv. 514-515. ie. 
Lodge, Thomas. Grubb, Marion. ‘“Lodge’s Borrowing from Ronsard.” 

MLN, xiv. 357-360. 
Lyly, John. Tilley, M. P. “‘Euphues and Ovid’s Heroical Epistles.”” MLN, 

XLv. 301-308. 

Whiting, George W. ‘‘Canary Wine and Campaspe.” MLN, xiv. 148- 
151. 
Lyndsay, David. Mill, Anna J. ‘The Influence of the Continental Drama on 
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Horn, 11. 533-556. 
“Humanism and Impudence.” Bookman, txx. 489-498. 


“In Wandering Mazes Lost.” Bookman, Lxx1. 37-39. 
“What is Humanism?” Virginia Quar. Rev., v1. 198-209. 
Sterner, Lewis G. The Sonnet in American Literature. Philadelphia. 
A reprinting of the best, or representative, sonnets written by Americans, with very 
brief discussion. University of Pennsylvania dissertation. 


Tate, Allen. ‘Confusion in Poetry.” Sewanee Rev., xxxvut. 133-149. 
“The Fallacy of Humanism.” Hound & Horn, 111. 234-258. 
“The Same Fallacy of Humanism.” Bookman, Lxx1. 31-36. 
Wegelin, Oscar, comp. Early American Poetry. N. Y. 
Revised, enlarged edition of earlier work in bibliography. 


III. SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Miscellaneous. Morison, Samuel Eliot. Builders of the Bay Colony. Boston. 
Orians, George Harrison, ““New England Witchcraft in Fiction.” Am. 
Lit., m. 54-71. 
The witchcraft theme in fiction before Longfellow’s New England Tragedies (1868). 


Spaulding, E. Wilder. ‘‘ The Connecticut Courant: A Representative News- 
paper in the Eighteenth Century.” New Eng. Q., 1. 443-463. 

Stearns, Bertha Monica. ‘‘New England Magazines for Ladies.”” New 
Eng. Q., m1. 627-656. 

Winslow, Ola Elizabeth, (ed.). American Broadside Verse: selected im- 
prints of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, New Haven. 
Brown, Charles Brockden. Sickels, Eleanor. ‘‘Shelley and Charles Brockden 

Brown.” PMLA, xiv. 1116-1128. 

Evidence for the influence of Brown’s Novels on Shelley. 


Prescott, F. C. ‘‘Wieland and Frankenstein.” Am. Lit., 1m. 172-173. 
Byrd, William. ‘Letters of the Byrd Family.” Virginia Mag. of Hist. and 
Biog., xxxvur (1929) 28-33, 101-118, 242-252, 301-315; xxxvim (1930) 
51-63, 145-156, 347-360. (To be continued.) 
Edwards, Jonathan. Faust, Clarence H. ‘Jonathan Edwards as a Scien- 
tist.”” Am. Lit., 1. 393-404. 
Although Edwards had a thin vein of scientific interest, he was not a “remarkable sci- 
entific observer,”’ as one critic says. 


Parkes, Henry Bamford. Jonathan Edwards: The Fiery Puritan. N. Y. 
Emphasis upon Edwards’ personality as reflected from a New England background; 
written with journalistic lightness. 
Freneau, Philip. Beatty, Joseph, M., Jr. “Churchill and Freneau.” Am. 
Lit., m. 121-130. 
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Clark, Harry Hayden. ‘‘What Made Freneau the Father of American 
Prose?” Trans. Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, xxv. 39- 
50. 


The effects of deistic naturalism upon Freneau. 


Poems of Freneau. Edited with a critical introduction. N. Y., 
1929. 


The introduction is an excellent appraisal of Freneau’s poetry, as viewed against its 
political, philosophical, and religious background. 
Hopkinson, Francis. Hastings, George E. “Francis Hopkinson and the 
Anti-Federalists.’”? Am. Lit., 1. 405-418. 
The study of two political sketches written by Hopkinson in 1788, hitherto unpublished. 


Mather, Cotton. Benson, Adolph B. ‘“‘Swedish Witchcraft and the Mathers.” 
Mather, Increase. Increase Mather: His Works. Being a short-title cata- 
logue compiled by Thomas J. Holmes, Librarian of the William Gwinn 
Mather Library. Cleveland. 
Drawn from the complete bibliography, to be issued in two volumes. 


Paine, Thomas. Dodd, William E. ‘‘Tom Paine.” Am. Mercury, xx1. 477- 
483. 
Hogue, Caroline. “‘The Authorship and Date of ‘The American Patriot’s 
Prayer’.” Am. Lit., 1. 168-172. 
Not written by Paine, for it had been printed in early almanacs. 


Smith, Frank. ‘The Authorship of ‘An Occasional Letter on the Female 
Sex’.” Am. Lit., 1. 277-280. 
Not written by Paine, but authorship uncertain. 


“New Light on Thomas Paine’s First Year in America.” Am. 
Lit., 1. 347-371. 
Williams, Roger. Easton, Emily. Roger Williams, Prophet and Pioneer. 
Boston. 
A portrait of Williams, with little stress on political or religious matters. 


IV. NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Miscellaneous. Adams, James Truslow. The Adams Family. Boston. 

Blair, Walter. ‘“‘Burlesques in Nineteenth-Century Humor.” Am. Lit., 
11. 236-247. 

Orians, George Harrison. The Influence of Walter Scott upon America and 
American Literature before 1860. Urbana, IIl., 1929. 

This chapter of a University of Illinois dissertation treats of “The Indian in the 
Metrical Romance.” 

Osborn, Mary Elizabeth. “Three Grey Women.” MLN, xiv. 362-363. 

Poem by Adelaide Crapsey. 
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Stearns, Bertha Monica. “Before Godey’s.”” Am. Lit., 1. 248-255. 
Adams, Henry. Letters of Henry Adams, 1858-1891. Edited by Worthing- 
ton C. Ford. Boston. 
Zukofsky, Louis. “Henry Adams: A Criticism in Autobiography.” 
Hound & Horn, it. 333-357, 518-530; tv. 46-72. 
Bryant, William Cullen. McDowell, Tremaine. ‘‘William Cullen Bryant and 
Yale.” New Eng. Q., m1. 706-716. 
Burroughs, John. Osborne, Clifford Hazeldine. The Religion of John Bur- 
roughs. Boston. 
Channing, W. E. Hicks, Granville. ‘‘A Glance at Channing’s Friendships.” 
Christian Register, cv1it (1929). 723-724, 741-742. 
Spiller, Robert E. “‘A Case for W. E. Channing.” New Eng. Q., m1. 55-81. 
A study of the literary achievements of Channing in his own day, with a challenge for 
the revision of judgment regarding his literary importance. 
Clemens, Samuel L. (Mark Twain). Brashear, Minnie M. ‘Mark Twain 
Juvenilia.” Am. Lit., 1. 25-53. 
Reprinting and discussion of contributions to the Hannibal Journal. 


Clemens, Clara. ‘‘Recollections of Mark Twain.” N. Am. Rev., CCXxXx. 
§22-529, 652-659. 

Edwards, Francis M.,ed. Twainiana Notes: From the Annotations of 
Walter Bliss. Hartford, Conn. 

A few pages of bibliographical information given by one of Clemens’ publishers. 


Gillis, William R. Gold Rush Days with Mark Twain. New York. 
A slight book, but apparently authentic. 


West, Victor Royse. ‘Folklore in the Works of Mark Twain.” Studies in 
Language, Literature, and Criticism (Univ. of Nebraska), No. 10. 1-87. 


This study is divided into “Ghostlore,” “Demonology,” “Witchcraft,” “Luck and Un- 
luck,” “Signs, Portents, Omens,” ‘“‘Proverbs,” and “Sundry Superstitions.” 


Winterich, John T. “The Life and Works of Bloodgood Haviland Cut- 
ter.”” Colophon, Part II (8 pages). 
Mark Twain’s “Poet Lariat” in Innocents Abroad. 


Cooper, James Fenimore. Gleanings in Europe: Volume Two: England. 
Edited by Robert E. Spiller. New York. 
A reprint of Cooper’s travel volume of 1837, with an able introduction. 


New York: Being an introduction to an unpublished manuscript, by the 
author, entitled The Towers of Manhatian. New York. 

Limited edition, with an introduction by Dixon Ryan Fox. 

McDowell, Tremaine. “The Identity of Harvey Birch.’”? Am. Lit., 11. 
111-120. 
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Harvey Birch is “not the spy of Jay, not Enoch Crosby, not another Westchester pa- 
triot, but he is, rather, the original creation of Cooper’s imagination.” I discussed this 
question in my dissertation on Cooper (Univ. of Chicago, 1924), in which I concluded that 
Cooper was not indebted to Enoch Crosby. Professor McDowell’s phrase, “original crea- 
tion,” does not sufficiently recognize Cooper’s indebtedness to the story told by John 
Jay. 

“James Fenimore Cooper as Self-Critic.” SP, xxv1. 508-516. 

In revising The Spy for successive editions, Cooper toiled conscientiously and “de- 
monstrated that he could become on occasion an excellent critic of his own work.” 


Russell, Jason Elmus. ‘‘Cooper: Interpreter of the Real and the Histor- 
ical Indian.” Jour. of Am. Hist., xxu1 (1929; issued June, 1930). 41-71. 

A vehement claim for Cooper’s realistic truthfulness in Indian portraiture, with inac- 
curate citation of biographers and critics. 


Spiller, Robert E. “Fenimore Cooper’s Defense of Slave-Owning Amer- 
ica.” Am. Hist. Rev., xxxv. 575-582. 

Reprint of MS. letter written to M. Jullien, editor of Revue Encyclopédique, who printed 
a French translation in the April, 1827, issue. 

Waples, Dorothy, ed. “A Letter from James Fenimore Cooper.” New 
Eng. Q., m1. 123-132. 

Cooper gives as his reason for refusing to lecture in Boston his conviction that the 
citizens are prejudiced against him for his narrative of the Battle of Lake Erie. 


Cooper, Thomas. Kelley, Maurice. Additional Chapters on Thomas Cooper. 
Univ. of Maine Studies, Second Series, No. 15. Orono, Maine. 
A well-presented discussion of this pioneer in economics, education, geology, psychology 
and political theory. A master’s thesis. 


Crane, Stephen. Stolper, Benjamin J. R., comp. Stephen Crane: A List of 
His Writings and Articles about Him. Newark, N. J. 
Dickinson, Emily. Emily Dickinson, 1830-1886: A Bibliography. Amherst, 
Mass. 
Hampson, Alfred Leete, comp. Emily Dickinson: A Bibliography. 
Northampton, Mass. 
Jenkins, MacGregor. Emily Dickinson: Friend and Neighbor. Boston. 
Pollitt, Josephine. Emily Dickinson: The Human Backgreund of Her 
Poetry. N. Y. 


Taggard, Genevieve [Mrs. Robert L. Wolf]. The Life and Mind of Emily 
Dickinson. N. Y. 

Emphasis upon the poetic temperament in New England two generations ago. 

Todd, Mabel Loomis. “Emily Dickinson’s Literary Début.” Harper’s 
Mag., cLx. 463-471. 


Emerson, Edward W. Essays, Addresses, and Poems, Collected by Ray- 
mond Emerson, Boston. 


Emerson, Ralph Waldo. Firkins,O. W. ‘Has Emerson a Future?” MLN, 
xiv. 491-500. 
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Carpenter, Frederic Ives. Emerson and Asia. Cambridge, Mass. 


A study of Emerson’s ideas in connection with oriental thought. The author’s most 
valuable contribution is the establishing of the relation between Neoplatonism and India 
as parallel influences on Emerson’s mind. 


Hoeltje, Hubert H. ‘‘“Emerson in Minnesota.” Minnesota Hist., 1. 145- 
159. 


A study of Emerson as a lecturer based on items in contemporary newspapers. 


Hotson, Clarence. ‘Corrections as to Emerson’s Sources for ‘Sweden- 
borg’.” New Philos., xxxtv. 309. 
“Emerson and Swedenborg.” New-Church Messenger, CLx. 
274-277. 
“Emerson and the Swedenborgians.” SP, xxvi. 517-545. 
McDowell, Tremaine. ‘‘A Freshman Poem by Emerson.” PMLA, XLv. 
326-329. 
Fuller, Margaret. Bell, Margaret. Margaret Fuller. With an introduction 
by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. N. Y. 
An introductory personal biography. 


Halleck, Fitz-Greene. Adkins, Nelson Frederick. Fitz-Greene Halleck: An 
Early Knickerbocker Wit and Poet. New Haven. 


A Yale dissertation in which are presented, with commendable elaboration, the details 
of Halleck’s life and accomplishments, with critical analyses of his poems. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Read, Herbert. “Hawthorne.” Hound & Horn, 
mr. 213-229. 

Hearn, Lafcadio. Lewis, Oscar. Hearn and His Biographers: The Record of 
a Literary Controversy. San Francisco. 
Includes letters of Hearn to Joseph Hunson. 


Hoffman, Charles Fenno. Barnes, Homer F. Charles Fenno Hoffman. N. Y. 
A study of a minor Knickerbocker (with the inclusion of correspondence and uncol- 

lected poems), for a Columbia University dissertation, which may have been published too 

hastily. 

Howells, William Dean. Grattan, C. Hartley. ‘“Howells: Ten Years After.” 

Am. Mercury, xx. 42-50. 

Taylor, Walter Fuller. ‘On the Origin of Howells’ Interest in Economic 
Reform.” Am. Lit., u. 4-14. 

Howells, in addition to his reading of Tolstoy, followed the trial of the Chicago an- 
archists, numerous industrial struggles, the single tax program of Henry George, and the 
materials in Bellamy’s Looking Backward. 

Irving, Washington. Goggio, Emilio. “‘Washington Irving and Italy.” RR, 

xxi (Jan.—Mar., 1930). 26-33. 


“Tt [Italy] furnished him with the inspiration for some of his most delightful stories in 
the Tales of a Traveller.” 
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Langfield, William R. ‘The Poems of Washington Irving: Brought To- 
gether from Various Sources and for the First Time.” Bull. N. Y. Pub. Lib. 
XXXIV. 763-799. 

Pochmann, Henry A. “Irving’s German Sources in The Sketch Book.” 
SP, xxvu. 477-507. 


A study of Irving’s transformation from classicist to romanticist; a comparison of “Rip 
Van Winkle” with “Peter Klaus,” with the reasonable assumption that Irving read the 
German tale in Otmar’s Volks-Sagen, published in 1800; evidence that the climax of 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” was borrowed from the fifth of the Legenden von Riibezahl ; 
a listing of the German influences in “The Spectre Bridegroom.” 


“Irving’s German Tour and Its Influence on His Tales.” 
PMLA, xtv. 1150-1187. 
A study of the influence of German fiction upon Tales of a Traveller, The Alhambra, and 
Wolfert’s Roost. 


Small, Miriam R. “A Possible Ancestor of Diedrich Knickerbocker.” 
Am. Lit., 11. 21-24. 


Williams, Stanley T. ‘‘The First Version of the Writings of Washington 
Irving in Spanish.” MP, xxvii. 185-201. 

A list of forty-two Spanish translations of Irving’s writings. A discussion of the first 
of these versions, Tareas de un solitario, which contained three essays and stories derived 
from Irving, and of the skilful translator George Washington Montgomery (1804-1841), 
who was a friend of Irving. 

“Washington Irving and Fern4n Caballero.” JEGP, xx1x. 
352-366. 
“Washington Irving’s First Stay in Paris.” Am. Lit., 1. 15-20. 

A printing of pages from Irving’s diary from May 24 to June 19, 1805. 

Yarborough, Minnie C. ‘Rambles with Washington Irving: Quotations 
from an Unpublished Autobiography of William ’C. Preston.” S. Ail. Q., 
XxIx. 423-439. 

James, Henry. Henry James: Letters to A. C. Benson and Auguste Monod. 

Edited by E. F. Benson, N. Y. 

A collection of hitherto unpublished letters. 


Kelley, Cornelia Pulsifer. The Early Development of Henry James. Univ. 
of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. xv. Nos. 1-2. Urbana, Ill. 
A detailed critical treatment of the literary development of James from 1864 to 1881. 


Phillips, LeRoy. A Bibliography of the Writings of Henry James. N. Y. 
Enlarged edition of work first issued in 1905. 


Lanier, Sidney. Kuhl, E. P. “Sidney Lanier and Edward Spencer.” SP, 
XXVIII. 462-476. 
The story of Howells’ rejection of “Corn” for the Atlantic Monthly, as told to Lanier’s 
friend, Edward Spencer, a Maryland writer. 
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Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth. Hatfield, James Taft. ‘“Longfellow’s ‘Lap- 
land Song’.” PMLA, xiv. 1188-1192. 


A photographic reproduction of Longfellow’s MS of ‘““My Lost Youth.” with discussion 
of his changes in the ideas in the Lapland song. 


Zip, H. Z. “The Origin of Longfellow’s ‘The Arrow and the Song’.” PQ, 
1x. 76-78. 


See Lydia Sigourney. 


Lowell, James Russell. Clark, Henry Hayden. “Lowell—Humanitarian, Na- 

tionalist, or Humanist?” SP, xxvm. 411-441. 

A study of the growth of Lowell’s mind through three stages: “the humanitarian hope 
of advancing mankind through emancipation, sympathy, and outward reform; the nation- 
alistic hope that the mutable many might find worthy perpetuation in the immutable One, 
a coercive Union; and the humanistic hope that an individual might find happiness through 
self-perfection, through inner reform, guided by an imaginative synthesis of the human 
ideal embodied in the literary record of the experience of the race.” 


Warren, Austin. “Lowell on Thoreau.” SP, xxvu. 442-461. 
“Lowell came... to regard Thoreau as a local example of romanticism, an attitude 
toward life of which he heartily disapproved.” 


Melville, Herman. Damon, S. Foster. ‘““‘Why Ishmael Went to Sea.” Am. 
Lit., m1. 281-283. 


Forsythe, Robert S. ““Mr. Lewis Mumford and Melville’s Pierre.” Am. 
Lit., 11. 286-289. 


Watson, E. L. Grant. “‘Melville’s Pierre.” New Eng. Q., mt. 195-224. 
“Pierre... was the center of Melville’s being, and the height of his achievement.” 


Mitchell, Weir. Quinn, Arthur Hobson. ‘‘Weir Mitchell, Artist—Pioneer— 
Patrician.”” Century, cxx. 138-148. 
Poe, Edgar Allan. Campbell, Killis. ‘‘A Bit of Chiversian Mystification.” 
Univ. of Texas Studies in English, No. 10, 152-154. 
Cherry, Fannye N. “The Source of Poe’s ‘Three Sundays in a Week’.” 
Am. Lit., m. 232-235. 
Clough, Wilson O. ‘‘The Use of Color Words by Edgar Allen [sic] Poe.” 
PMLA, xv. 598-613. 


Damon, Samuel Foster. Thomas Holley Chivers, Friend of Poe, with Se- 
lections from His Poems: A Strange Chapter in American Literary History. 
N. Y. 


Daughrity, Kenneth Leroy. “‘Notes: Poe and Blackwoods.” Am. Lit., 11. 
288-292. 
Hungerford, Edward. ‘Poe and Phrenology.” Am. Lit., 1. 209-231. 


King, Lucile. ‘‘Notes on Poe’s Sources,” Univ. of Texas Studies in Eng- 
lish, No. 10, 128-134. 
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Nordstedt, George. “Poe and Einstein.”” Open Court, xt1v. 173-180. 
Discusses Poe’s scientific intuition in his Eureka. 


Posey, Meredith Neill. ‘“‘Notes on Poe’s Hans Pfaal.” MLN, xiv. 501- 
507. 

Schreiber, Carl F. ‘‘Mr. Poe at His Conjurations Again.” Colophon, 
Part II, May, 1930 [11 pages]. 

“T am of the frank opinion that Poe never read more than three pages of consecutive 
German prose, if indeed he read that number.” 


Stovall, Floyd. “‘An Interpretation of Poe’s ‘Al Aaraaf’.”” Univ. of Texas 
Studies in English, No. 9 (1929). 106-133. 

Werner, W. L. “‘Poe’s Theories and Practice in Poetic Technique.” Am. 
Lit., m. 156-165. 
Riley, James Whitcomb. Letters of James Whitcomb Riley. Edited by Wil- 

liam Lyon Phelps. Indianapolis. 


Sigourney, Lydia. Haight, Gordon S. “Longfellow and Mrs. Sigourney.” 
New Eng. Q., 111. 532-537. 
Mrs. Sigourney: The Sweet Singer of Hartford. New Haven. 


A frank, unbiased biographical sketch of this poetess, who is significant for her ‘‘Po- 
cahontas” poems. 


Simms, William Gilmore. Whaley, Grace Wine. “A Note on Simms’s Nov- 
els.” Am. Lit., 11. 173-174. 

Smith, Richard Penn. Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. “Richard Penn Smith’s 
Tragedy of Caius Marius.”” Am. Lit., u. 141-156. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher. Maxfield, E. K. ‘‘Goody-Goody Literature and 
Mrs. Stowe.” AS., 1v, 189-202. 


Thoreau, Henry. Adams, Raymond. “A Bibliographical Note on Walden.” 
Am. Lit., 1. 166-168. 
“A Thoreau Checklist, 1908-1930,” A Selection of American 
and English First Editions and Other Desirable Books. Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Whitman, Walt. Blodgett, Harold. ““‘Whitman and Buchanan.” Am. Lit., 

1. 131-140. 

Boatright, Mody C. “Whitman and Hegel.” Univ. of Texas Studies in 
English, No. 9 (1929). 134-150. 

A Child’s Reminiscence. Collected by Thomas O. Mabbott and Rollo G. 
Silver, with an Introduction and notes. Seattle, Wash. 


Howard, Leon. ‘Walt Whitman and the American Language.” AS, v. 
444-451. 

Pound, Louise. ‘Note on Walt Whitman and Bird Poetry.” English 
Jour. xx. 31-36. 


A review of bird poems in literature. Whitman “wrought out a new type of bird poem” 
in “Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking.” 
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Ross, E. C. “Whitman’s Verse.” MLN, xiv. 363-364. 
Whittier, John Greenleaf. Christy, Arthur. “Orientalism in New England: 

Whittier.” Am. Lit., 1. 372-392. 

Pray, Frances Mary. A Study of Whittier’s Apprenticeship as a Poet: 
Dealing with Poems Written between 1825 and 1835 not available in the 
Poet’s Collected Works. State College, Pa. (A Pennsylvania State College 
thesis.) 


V. TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Frost, Robert. Boutell, H. S., comp. “A Bibliography of Robert Frost.” 

Colophon, Part II (3 pages). 

Melcher, Frederic. ‘‘Robert Frost and His Books.” Colophon, Part II (7 
pages). 

Munson, Gorham B. “Robert Frost and the Humanistic Temper.” Book- 
man, LXXXI. 419-422. 

Garland, Hamlin. Roadside Meetings. N. Y. 


The republishing of “Roadside Meetings of a Literary Nomad” from the Bookman. 


Lewis, Sinclair. Cabell, James Branch. “A Note as to Sinclair Lewis.”” Am. 
Mercury, xx. 394-397. 

Lindsay, Vachel. Trombly, Albert Edmund. Vachel Lindsay, Adventurer. 
Columbia, Mo. 

Millay, Edna St. Vincent. Parks, Edd Winfield. “Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay.”” Sewanee Rev., xxxvitt. 42-49. 

O’Neill, Eugene. Ferguson, Francis. ‘‘Eugene O’Neill.” Hound & Horn. 
m1. 145-160. 

Robinson, Edwin Arlington. ‘“‘The First Seven Years.” Colophon, Part IV 
(8 pages). 

Sherman, Stuart. Elliott, G. R. “Stuart Sherman and the War Age.” Book- 
man LXx1. 173-181. 


FRENCH 


By H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


I. LINGUISTICS 
Bayer, H. G. ‘French Names in our Geography.” RR, xx1. 195-203. 


Towns, rivers, etc. named after Frenchmen or French appellations. 

Beardwood, Jane. Rhymes of Latin and French Words in Old French. 
Philadelphia. 98 pp. 

A study of Latin words in rime position in Old French verse. 


Johnston, O. M. “Old French enui applied to persons.” MLN, xiv. 32- 
34, 


Examples of its use with the meaning “those who cause ennui.” 
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Learned, H. D. ‘“‘The Phonetic Value of Old French we from Vulgar Latin 
Open 0. PMLA, xtv. 392-399. 


Ninth Century w+-open o became w+¢ and fused with ¢ from close 0; w¢ never existed. 
Levy, R. ‘The Position of Abraham Ibn Ezra in Judeo-Romance.”’ 
Jewish Forum, xt. 16-23. 


The importance of translations of his work in the development of Judzo-French. 


Livingston, C. H. “Old French Doubler l’ Eskiekier.”” MLN, xiv. 246- 
251. 

The construction refers to placing things on the chess-board in accordance with the 
geometrical progression 2,4.8.... 

Miller, W. M. ‘‘Paw-Paw French:” FR, tv. 174-178. 


Survival of French in the speech of villages in south-west Missouri. 


Naylor, L. H. “Old French amenestraison.” MLWN, xtv. 157-159. 


Examples of its use with the meaning “portion of food.” 


Shanks, Elsie. “On Anglo-Norman aloper.” MLN, xtv. 257-529. 


Examples of aloper in the sense of elope and its probable derivation from /eap (copulate). 


II. MEDIEVAL LITERATURE 


Miscellaneous. See section III (Guyer, Richardson, Steiner). 
Terry, A. E. Jeanne d’ Arc in Periodical Literature (1894-1929). N. Y., 
Inst. of French Studies. x1v +127 pp. 
Chrétien de Troyes. Cross, T. P., and Nitze, W. A. Lancelot and Guinevere, 
a Study in the Origins of Courtly Love. Chicago, Univ. Press. vii+104 pp. 


The origin of C.’s romance and the evolution of the theme in his hands. 


Halperin, M. ‘The Duke of Saxony and the Date ad quem of Cligés.” 
RR, xx1. 239-241. 
Probably not written after 1167. 


Nitze, W. A. “Text Emendations to C’s Lancelot.””’ MP, xxvii. 461-466. 
Emendations of 14 passages with version T as a guide. 

Couronnement de Renard. Foulet, Alfred. Introduction to an Edition of the 
C. de R. Princeton Univ. Press. lxxviii pp. é 


A critical study: authorship, sources, influence, language, etc. 


Gormont et Isembart. Bush, S. H., and Larsen, H. ‘“‘The Duel of King Louis 
and Gormont.” MLN, xtv. 281-288. 
The fact that a weapon made both for cutting and thrusting is introduced indicates a 
Scandinavian origin for the poem. 
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Marie de France. Harris, Julian. The Lays of Guigemar, Lanval, and a frag- 
ment of Yonec, with a study of the life and work of the author. N. Y., Inst. 
of French Studies. 159 pp. 

Publication from MS. Bibliothtque Nationale 2168. 

























Passion. Frank, Grace. Le Livre dela Passion. Paris, Champion. xxvii +123 
pp. Classiques francais du moyen 4ge. 
Critical edition of the fourteenth-century narrative poem. 


Roman de Troie. Cowper, F. A. G. “Date and dedication of the R. de T.” 
MP, xxvu. 379-382. 
Argument that the date should be 1154-1173. 


Thomas. Raphael, M. I. ‘‘Why does Brangien denounce Kariado?” MP, 
xxv. 203-204. 
To avenge herself upon Kariado, who is to be identified with Mariadok. 


Villon. Atkinson, G. The Works of Francois V. London, Scholartis Press. 
293 pp. 
Text, translation, study of V. 


III. LITERATURE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
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xxI. 42-48. 
Pio Baroja. Sanchez, F. “Sobre Las memorias de un hombre de accién de Ba- 
roja.” Hisp, x11. 301-10. 


V. LITERATURE IN SPANISH AMERICA 
Gautier Benitez. Balseiro, J. A. “Nuevas notas sobre Gautier Benftez.” 
Hisp, x11. 485-96. 
VI. PORTUGUESE 


Krappe, A. H. “La Légende du roi Ramire.” RHi, txxvir. 489-543. 
Written in collaboration with the lamented R. Foulché-Delbosc. 


Lang, H. R. “Old Portuguese Sea Lyrics.” RHi, txxvu. 187-200. 
Tuttle, E. H. See Spanish Linguistics, (Phonology). 
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Williams, E. B. ‘‘The Second Person Plural in Portuguese.” RR, xx1. 
142-45. 


Disappearance of intervocalic d. 


See Spanish Linguistics, (Morphology). 


ITALIAN 
By J. E. SHaw 


I. LINGUISTICS 


Altrocchi, R. ‘‘More Deceptive Cognates.”’ Jtal. vir. 73-79. 
Sequel to the article in Jtal. v1, 107-12. Additional lists of words having a common 
origin but different meanings in English and Italian. 


Parmenter, C. E. and Trevifio, S. N. “Italian Intonation.” J#al. vu, 
80-84. With two plates. 


II. LITERATURE IN THE XIIIth AND XIVth CENTURIES 


Francis, St. Salter, E. G. “Sources for the Biography of St. Francis of As- 
sisi.”” Speculum v. 388-410. 
History, description, and criticism of the sources. 
Dante. Austin, H. D. ‘‘Dante Notes xii. The Second ‘Wind’ of Swabia (Par. 
iii, 119)” MLN. xv. 234-39. 
“Dante: Poet and Patriot.” The Personalist x1, 248-53. 
The unity of the Divine Comedy as a work of art. 


Bandini, A. R. ‘‘Vergil and Dante—and Statius.”” Thought, Sept. 1930, 
p. 209. 

Donini, A. ‘‘Appunti per una storia del pensiero di Dante in rapporto al 
movimento gioachimita.”’ Forty-seventh and Forty-eighth Annual Reports of 
the Dante Society. Cambridge, Mass. pp. 49-69. 

Presents an important field of research in Dante studies. 


Grandgent, C. H. “The Pentateuch and the Divine Comedy.” Forty- 
seventh and Forty-eighth Annual Reports of the Dante Society. Cambridge, 
Mass. pp. 1-17. 

Possible and probable sources of ideas, compared with likely matter that was not used. 


“Tslam and Dante.” Studi Medievali 11. 1-5. 
Asin Palacios’ views as to influence of Islamic legends on Dante. 


Johnston, O. M. ‘“Dante’s Comparison between the Seven Planets and 
the Seven Liberal Arts.” RR, xx1. 34-35. 


Lane, W. C. Editor. ‘Correspondence between Charles Eliot Norton 
and The Honourable William Warren Vernon. 1869-1908.” Forty-seventh 
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and Forty-eighth Annual Reports of the Dante Society. Cambridge, Mass. pp. 
18-48. 
Letters regarding the study of Dante. 


Mc.Kenzie, K. “Virgil and Dante.”” In The Traditions of Virgil etc. 
Princeton Univ. Press. pp. 11-21. 

Shaw, J. E. “Essays on the Vita Nuova.”” The Elliott Monographs, No. 
25. Princeton Univ. Press. 236 pp. 

Vittorini, D. ‘Francesca da Rimini and the Dolce Stil Nuovo.” RR, 
xxI. 116-27. 

The love of Paolo and Francesca is punished as illegitimate, but it is ideal, not lustful. 


Boccaccio. Chubb, T. C. The Life of Giovanni Boccaccio. New York, 
XI +286 pp. 
Krutch, J. W. “‘The Great Story-Tellers: Giovanni Boccaccio.” Atlantic 
Monthly, April, 490-550. 
“Boccaccio and His Decameron.” Atlantic Monthly. May, 
654-63. 
A sequel to the article in the April number. 


Moran, E. A. “The Decameron of Boccaccio.’””’ The Commonweal, No- 
vember 26, 1930. 
The history of the Venetian edition of 1471 


Osgood, C. G. Boccaccio on Poetry, being the preface and the fourteenth 
and fifteenth books of Boccaccio’s Genealogia Deorum Gentilium in an English 
version, with introductory essay and commentary. Princeton Univ. Press. 


III. LITERATURE IN THE XVth AND XVIth CENTURIES 


Bullock, W. L. ‘An Unrecorded Type of Chivalric Romance.” MLN, 
XLv, 351-55. 

A poem in 16th c. ms. describing dreams in which the poet and his patron are knights 
errant. 

Smith, Winifred. Italian Actors of the Renaissance. New York, Coward 
McCann. 218 pp. 


Machiavelli. Ferrara, O. Machiavelli. Milano, Treves. 385 pp. 
A comprehensive work by the Cuban Ambassador at Washington. 
Pulci. Weston, G. B. Editor. Pulci, L. Z/ Morgante. Bari, Laterza. (Scrit- 


tori d’ Italia) 2 vols. 


Tasso. Bullock, W. L. ‘“Carew’s Text of the Gerusalemme Liberata.” 
PMLA, xiv. 330-35. 
With regard to the article of Neil Dodge in PMLA, xtrv. 681-95. 
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IV. LITERATURE IN THE XVIIIth AND XIXth CENTURIES 


Fantoni. Miller, C. R. D. “American Notes in the Odes of Labindo.” RR. 
XxI. 204-208. 
America and Americans in the poems of Giovanni Fantoni. 

Gozzi. Rusack, H. H. Gozzi in Germany. ‘‘A survey of the rise and decline of 


the Gozzi vogue in Germany and Austria, with especial reference to the 
German romanticists.” Columbia Univ. Press, xiii+195 pp. 


Parini. Doty, G. L. “Zabaleta et Parini: leurs satires et leur critique des 
milieux contemporains.”” Revue de la Littérature Comparée, Avril-Juin, 
1930. pp. 289-292. 

Pellico. Keeler, Sister M. J. ‘‘A Note on Silvio Pellico.”” PQ, rx. 306-307. 
Mistakes in Recollections of the Life of John Binns. Philadelphia, 1854. 


V. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


Bontempo, O. A. “Italian Literature in 1929.” RR, xx1. 82-87. 
Vittorini, D. The Modern Italian Novel. Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 

x11 +296 pp. 

D’Annunzio. Altrocchi, R. “Gabriele d’Annunzio, the Poet.” The Univ. of 
California Chronicle, xxxu. 196-210. 

Panzini. Doty, G. L. “An Appreciation of Alfredo Panzini.” Ital. viz. 107- 
108. 

Pirandello. Blankner, F. V. ‘‘The New Pirandello in Diana e la Tuda.”’ 
Poet Lore xu. 215-22. 


VI. GENERAL 


De Filippis, M. “Opportunities for Research. Italian Books in the Li- 
brary of the University of California.” Jtal. vm. 43-45. 

Furst, H. “Italian Periodicals in the Paterno Library.” Jtal. vir. 109- 
111. 

Goggio, E. Italians in American History. New York, The Italian Hist. 
Society, 17 pp. 

Merlino, C. P. ‘‘A Bibliography of Italian Homage-Volumes.” J¢al. vin. 
4-19; 47-51. 

Tables of contents of 19 of these volumes, followed by a subject index. 

Miller, C. R. D. “Some Early Italian Histories of the United States.” 
Tial. vir. 103-106. 


Rotunda, D. P. “‘A Tabulation of Early Italian Tales.” Univ. of Calif. 
Pub. Mod. Phil. x1v. 331-43. 
Classification of Italian “novelle”’ from the 13th to the 16th c. 
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GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
By H. W. NorpMEYER 
I. PHILOLOGY 


Bloomfield, Leonard. “‘Salic litus.’’ Collitz Misc., pp. 83-94. 
Exhaustive discussion of the whole group in Germanic, Mediaeval Latin, and French 
forms and meanings. 


Collitz. Studies in Honor of Hermann Collitz. By... Pupils and 
Friends. Baltimore. 


See separate entries (Collitz Miscellany). 


Curme Volume of Linguistic Studies. Language Monographs No. 7. Bal- 
timore. 


See separate entries (Curme Miscellany). 


Hatfield, James T. ‘“‘George Oliver Curme: A Biographical Sketch.” 
Curme Misc., pp. 5-7. 


Kroesch, Samuel. ‘‘Change of Meaning by Analogy.” Collitz Misc., pp. 
176-189. 

Shows by an examination of HG list, kunst: Lat. ars that the semantic development of 
a word may to any extent be influenced by synonyms in the same or a closely associated 
foreign language. 


Prokosch, Eduard. Sprachgeschichte und Sprachunterricht. Univ. of Wis- 
consin. 

Lucid and stimulating presentation of the fruits of scholarly research for the use of the 
teacher. 


““Sprachgeschichte und Sprachunterricht: VII. Deklination.” 
MFDU, xxtt. 9-12. 


The concluding chapter of this series which is now available in pamphlet form (see 
above). 


“The Germanic Vowel Shift and the Origin of Mutation.”’ Col- 
lits Misc., pp. 70-82. 

(1) The articulation of Gc. long vowels tends to move farther and farther away from 
the resting position of the tongue, implying an increase of muscle tension which may be 
accounted for by a striving for contrasts quite generally characteristic of the Gc. languages. 
(2) The opposite trend in the development of Gc. short vowels might accordingly be as- 
cribed to muscle relaxation; difficulties of such a theory ingeniously discussed (Gc. é, i one 
phoneme). (3) Stem vowels thus being affected by inflectional vowels, mutation developed 
as a prime morphological factor (outside of Gothic). 


Small, George W. The Germanic Case of Comparison, with a Special Study 
of English. Language Monographs, No. 4. Baltimore, 1929. 
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Gothic 


Collitz, Hermann. “Zwei hapax legomena der gotischen Bibel.” Curme 
Misc., pp. 60-83. 

Brilliant and exhaustive discussion of (1) gakunds (Gal. v. 8), regarded as a new Gothic 
formation derived from gakunnan sik, =‘submission, submissiveness,’ and (2) uf gakunpbai 
(Luke iii. 23), preserving the Germanic formation, =“‘when he became known.” Vindica- 
tion of Ulfilas as a translator. 


Heffner, R.-M. S. ‘Gothic rs: r Final.”” JEGP, xxtx. 319-331. 


Elaborate argument to prove, in explanation of Braune’s phonetic law, that -z in 
*unsarz, *izwarz, etc., first became voiceless, then inaudible because of breath requirement 
of r; refutation of rz>rr>r; discussion of difficulties presented by stiur, etc. 


Mezger, Fritz. ‘‘Die Gruppe ‘Herr sein, Knecht sein’ im Germanischen.” 
Archiv, civ. 96-99. 


Illustrating the influence of connotation upon the use of suffixes. 


“Got. waninassus.”’ Kuhns Zs., tvi, 144. 


Argues derivation from a conjectured *waninon, analogous to faginon. 


Sehrt, Edward H. ‘‘Der Genitiv Plural auf -@ im Gotischen.” Collitz 
Misc., pp. 95-100. 


Suggests identification with the instrumental in -2 on the strength of an instrumental 
genitive plural occurring in OS, OHG, and OE as well as in Go itself. 


Sturtevant, Albert M. “Gothic Syntactical Notes.”’ Collitz Misc., pp. 
101-113. 

Treats (1) Mat. xxvii. 7, ana gastim; (2) John xiv. 9, was; (3) Col. i. 29, sei; (4) 2 Cor. iii. 
18, bo samon frisaht; (5) Mat. xi. 16, andar anparis; (6) John xi. 15, unte; (7) Luke i. 58, 
unte; (8) Luke i. 18, framaldrosei; (9) Luke i. 78, armahairtin ... in bammei; (10) Luke 
xv. 16, sad itan; (11) Mark iii. 17, Jakobau, etc.; (12) John xvi. 2, hunsla. 


Velten, H. V. ‘Studies in the Gothic Vocabulary with Especial Reference 
to Greek and Latin Models and Analogues.” JEGP, xx1x. 332-351; 489- 
509. 

Ambitious attack upon the problems of semasiologic influences in Gothic, discussing 
over 250 “models,” found in Greek or Latin, under the subheadings “loan translations” 
(ca. 135 items) and “semantic loans” (ca. 120). Theoretical implications hardly sufficiently 
brought out, if understood. 


Old Norse 


Flom, George T. “Fragment RA 58 A of an Old Norwegian Codex of the 
Speculum Regale.” JEGP, xxix. 182-203. 


Description, text, and palaeographic examination of three leaves of a parchment codex 
written toward the end of the 13th century. 
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Sturtevant, Albert M. “‘Notes on Old Norse Weak Contracted Verbs De- 
rived from Strong Verbs.’”’ SS, x1. 61-63. 
Treats (1) the j-suffix in ff-ja: sp§-ja; (2) figja (figda), téja (t¢da). 


“Old Norse Phonological Notes.” J EGP, xx1x. 237-242. 
Treats (1) the adverbial forms pangat: pagat: begat and hingat: higat: hegat; (2) the 
dative forms vzxitu-, vettu-gi, and ey-vet-u; (3) the middle vowel -i- in compounds whose 
first element is derived from a verbal stem; (4) the derivation of senn: sedr; (5) the past 
participial form kyrit; (6) the form strzti; (7) the form kvendi; (8) the prefix lé- [lz-]. 


“Regarding the Connective Vowel -i- in Old Norse Com- 
pounds.” SS, x1. 125-127. 
Treats compounds whose first element is derived from (1) ian-: jan-verbs, (2) strong 
verbs; (3) loss of connective -i- in eyrend-lauss, -reki, etc.; (4) use of connective -i- for the 
sake of euphony. 


“Regarding the u-Ending in ON vett-u-gis: vett-u-gi, Genitive 
and Dative Singular of vetki, ‘Nothing’.”” SS, x1. 29-30. 

“Some Critical Notes on Old Norse Phonology.” Lang, vr. 
253-263. 

Treats (1) the imperative sing. form of (a) jan-: ian-verbs, (b) e-verbs; (2) the suffix 
-ere: -are; (3) the pret. sing. form sté: hné from stiga: hntga, etc.; (4) ON k- in kvistr 
“branch”: kvisl “fork, bend (in a river)”; (5) the adverb ella; (6) the so-called g-k-umlaut; 
(7) the a-umlaut; (8) i6r<*ehwaR: a-breaking or u-breaking? (9) vixl: uxi; (10) the form 
br4, pret. sing. of bregda. 


German 


Aron, Albert W. ‘The Gender of English Loan-Words in Colloquial 
American German.”’ Curme Misc., pp. 11-28. 


On the strength of an examination of over 3500 such words, five fairly definite rules for 
the assigning of gender are discovered and accounted for. Particularly striking is the 
“feminine tendency,” while neuters are extremely rare. 


Behaghel, Otto. ‘‘Zur Wortstellung des Deutschen.” Curme Misc., pp. 
29-33. 

German word order is in the main determined by two psychological, two “physical” 
laws, all of which frequently conflict. 


Bloomfield, Leonard. ‘““OHG eino, OE ana ‘solus’.”” Curme Misc., pp. 50- 
59. 

This weak form “follows as predicate complement or apposition upon personal nouns 
and pronouns; only enclitics, including finite verbs, may intervene.” Exceptions with got, 
etc., are accounted for by Latin influence. 


Kellogg, Robert J. “The Phonetic and Morphological Settings of the 
Middle High German Clipt Preterits.”” Collitz Misc., pp. 212-243. 

Admirable treatise, showing that for the development of these systems the whole back- 
ground of phonetic variations, “the most characteristic feature of [OHG and] MHG pho- 
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nology,” was necessary; thorough discussion of the rise and fall of the syncopating con- 
jugations; general conclusions as to the drift of speech feeling, arguing for a comprehensive 
consideration of phonetic, structural, inflectional, and syntactical shiftings. 


Sehrt, E. H. ‘“‘The OHG Imperative Forms /éz—/@.” MLN, xiv. 230- 
232. 

Attempts to account for /4 by assimilation of z in /éz to a following stn, simplification 
resulting. 

Shumway, D. B. ‘‘The Language of the Luther Bible of 1671.” GR, v. 
247-287; 345-377. 

Systematic and thorough study of the speech forms of that edition, from vowel changes 
to syntax. 

“Old Preterites of the First Ablaut Class in the 1671 Witten- 

berg Revision of the Lutheran Bible.” Collitz Misc., pp. 244-247. 

Rearrangement of one section of the paper listed above. 


Starck, Taylor. “Der Wortschatz des Ahd. Tatian und die Ubersetzer- 
frage.” Collitz Misc., pp. 190-202. 

Minute study confirming to a remarkable degree the results obtained by Kohler largely 
through Schallanalyse. 


Twaddell, W. F. “‘Werden and wesen with the Passive in Notker.” GR, 
v. 288-293. 

Shows by a statistical comparison of the Latin models that the present of wesen with 
participle frequently represents, not a perfect, but a present durative. 


Zieglschmid, A. J. F. ““The Historical Development of the Past Subjunc- 
tive in German.” J EGP, xx1x. 372-375. 

Wants to call subjunctives of the type ich kime Past-Present or Present-Preterit sub- 
junctives. 


“Zum mittelhochdeutschen Sprachbestand der Vogtlandischen 
Mundart.” PQ, rx. 379-389. 
Lists ca. 160 items alleged to be extinct in literary NHG, with MHG parallels. In- 


cludes words like die Maie, schmatzen, die Tracht (Priigel), etc., etc. 
II. LITERATURE 
SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES 


Benson, Adolph B. “Henry Wheaton’s Writings on Scandinavia.” See 
American Section, rv. s.v. Wheaton. 


Old Norse 


Cawiey, F. Stanton. “Ivarr—Unferp?”’ PMLA, xtv. 335-336. 
Challenges Kemp Malone’s identification on grounds of phonology. 
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Cross, Samuel H. “Scandinavian-Polish Relations in the Late Tenth 
Century.” Collitz Misc., pp. 114-140. 

Thorough and well-documented inquiry into the historical basis of extensive Norse 
traditions, particularly concerning Jémsborg and the Jémsvikings. 

Gould, Chester Nathan. ‘“‘Blétnaut.’”’ Collitz Misc., pp. 141-154. 

Presents, evaluates, and interprets the evidence concerning bull-worship in ancient 
Scandinavia. 

Hermannsson, Halldér. Icelandic Manuscripts. (Islandica, Vol. x1x.) 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1929. 


History of Icelandic book-making in the Middle Ages (8 plates), description of principal 
codices, origin and later fortunes of MSS. A list of catalogues of Icelandic MSS. is ap- 
pended. 


The Book of the Icelanders (fslendingab6k) by Ari Thorgilsson. 
(Islandica, Vol. xx.) Ithaca, N. Y. 
Critical introduction, text (spelling normalized), translation (“as close . . . as practi- 
cable’’), notes discussing historical matters. 
Hulst, Cornelia Steketee. ‘“‘Leif Erikson of the Sagas,” Open Court 
XLIV. 193-207; 272-278. 
“The main points of this study . . . are as dictated by . .. Rasmus B. Anderson.” 


Malone, Kemp. “Jfarr and Inwer.”” PMLA, xtv. 626-628. 
Replies to Professor Cawley’s criticism; the latter’s answer p. 628. 


Pipping, Hugo. ‘‘Havam4l 136.”’ Collitz Misc., pp. 155-158. 

Suggests a double entendre of baug pu gef to unlock the meaning of this troublesome 
stanza. 

Scott, Robert D. The Thumb of Knowledge in Legends of Finn, Sigurd, 
and Taliesin. N. Y. 

Icelandic 
Beck, Richard. ‘‘Pope’s Essay on Man in Icelandic.” SS, x1. 11-21. 
Well-balanced criticism of Jén Thorlaksson’s translation (from the Danish, 1798). 


Einarsson, Stefan. “Goldsmith’s The Vicar of Wakefield and Jén por- 
leifsson.”” SS, x1. 54-60. 
Only minor details can be shown to have been imitated by the Icelander. 


Norwegian 

Anstensen, Ansten. ‘‘Notes on the Text of Ibsen’s Peer Gynt.” JEGP, 
xxix. 53-73. 

Lists 163 more or less veiled quotations occurring in the poem, with sources pretended 
and actual; shows Ibsen’s intentions. 

Granville-Barker, Harley. ‘‘The Coming of Ibsen.”’ Theatre Arts Month- 
ly, x1v. 866-874; 931-939. 
The coming of Ibsen to England. 
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Paulson, Arthur C. “A ‘Lost’ Fragment from Bjgrnson.”” SS, x1. 100. 
Cf. PMLA, xtv. 96; the fragment was not lost after all. 


Sturtevant, Albert M. “Notes on Alexander L. Kielland.” SS, x1. 90-99. 
Points out slight Ibsenian influences, discusses Jacob. 


Swedish 


Benson, Adolph B. “Fredrikr Bremer’s Unpublished Letters to the 
Downings.” SS, x1. 1-10; 39-53; 71-78; 109-124 (to be cont’d). 

A collection eventually to comprise 48 items, dated between 1848 and 1856, mostly 
written in America. 


“Swedish Witchcraft and the Mathers.” See American Section, 
111. s.v. Mather, Cotton. 


Haugen, Einar J. “Strindberg the Regenerated: A Study of the Moral 
Personality in a Group of His Later Plays, 1898-1907.” J EGP, xx1x. 257- 
270. 


Tries to show how Strindberg “achieved Christianity.” 


McGill, V. H. August Sirindberg the Bedeviled Viking. N. Y. 
Valuable first introduction to Strindberg’s life, writings, and problems, based largely on 
German sources and research. 
Danish 
Bergdal, E. “The Hamlet yrja.” SS, x1. 79-89. 
More conjectures in support of Hamlet = Oskeladd. 


Schlauch, Margaret. “The Danish Volksbiicher.”” See General Section, 
viz. s.v. General. 

Topsée-Jensen, Helge, and Rubow, Paul V. “Hans Christian Andersen 
the Writer.”” ASR, xvi. 205-212. 

Critical appreciation of Andersen’s work. 


GERMANY AND THE NETHERLANDS 
Leopold, Werner. “Polarity in German Literature.” JEGP, xx1x. 420- 
433. 


Penetrating and most stimulating attempt to show synchronous polarity in national 
spirit, in time spirit, and in the artist’s personality to be productive of that ‘tension which 
is the vital element in life and literature.” 


German up to 1500 


Campion, John L. “Randglossen zum Moriz von Craon.” Collitz Misc., 
pp. 203-206. 


Suggests some text emendations. 
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Goebel, Julius. ‘Kleine Beitrige zur Textkritik und Erklarung von ‘Des 
Minnesangs Friihling’.”” Collitz Misc., pp. 207-211. 


Treats Kiirenberg, Regensburg, Spervogel, Dietmar. 
Heller, Edmund K. “Studies on the Alsatian Parzival.” GR, v. 109-126. 


Compares some 150 lines with the French original, draws extravagant conclusions. 


Nordmeyer, H. W. “Ein Anti-Reinmar.” PMLA, xiv. 629-683. 

The work of one definite reviser is recognized in a number of Téne, stanzas, and lines, 
while Reinmar’s contested authorship is re-established in others. Significance with regard 
to the Walther feud, Reinmar’s development, and the history of the Reinmar text. 
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“Fehde und Minne bei Reinmar von Hagenau: Minnesangs 


) A Fruhling 175, 1.” JEGP, xxrx. 18-40. 
j Establishes, as against Vogt and von Kraus, a new sequence of stanzas; re-interprets 
§ the poem in connection with the Walther feud; argues to show the spuriousness of 175, 1-4. 
4 
& Williams, C. A. “Der hochdeutsche Text des Liedes ‘Die welt die hat ain 
i thummen mut’.” Jahrb. f. Volksliedforschung, 1. 143-145. 
3 Ten stanzas, constituting a complete text, from a Vatican MS.; relation to the Low 
. German and Dutch versions. 
' ; 
i Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
Béhme. See English Section, x. s.v. Coleridge. 
; Erasmus Alberus. Clemen, Otto. “Eine unbekannte Druckausgabe der 
: Praecepta morum des Erasmus Alberus.”’ GR, v. 132-136. 
; Describes a recently discovered second edition, dated 1537. 
’ é Luther. Gétze, Alfred. ‘“Luthers Fabeldichtung.” GR, v. 127-131. 
5 Popular presentation of “the greatest humorist of his age.” 
1 “ 
Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Century 
Arndt. See Fichte. 
Birger. Pochmann, Henry A. “Irving’s German Sources in The Sketch 
Book.” SP, xxv. 477-507. 
sa Discusses, among other things, the gentle burlesquing of the Lenore motif in “The 
Spectre Bridegroom.” 
‘ Drama. Nolte, Fred Otto. The Rise of the Middle Class Drama, 1696-1772. 
Harvard University diss. 
Eichendorff. Appelt, E. P. Sprache und Stil Eichendorffs nach seinen Prosa- 
; werken. Univ. of Wisconsin diss. 
’ Fichte. Francke, Kuno. “ ‘Vaterland in Not’ bei Fichte, Kleist und Arndt.” 
j Deutschlands Erneuerung, x11. 597-604. 
Stresses the metaphysical foundations of the patriotic ideology of these men. 
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General. Koischwitz, O. ‘“Almanach,” “Barden,” “Brentano,” “Birger,” 
“Chamisso,” “Géttinger Dichterbund,” “Herder,” “Klinger.” Sach- 
wérterbuch der Deutschkunde. Leipzig and Berlin. 

Brief characterizations of admirable succinctness and clarity. 


Goethe. Andrews, W. P. (tr.). Goethe’s ‘Faust,’ Part I. Ed. and rev. by 
G. M. Priest and K. E. Weston. Princeton Univ. Press, 1929. 


Frels, Wilhelm. “Gefundene und verschwundene Goethebriefe.” GR, v, 
315-322. 


Text and interpretation of 8 brief letters and notes; report on others. 


Howe, Susanne. Wilhelm Meister and His English Kinsmen. (Columbia 
Univ. Studies in Eng. and Compar. Lit.) N. Y. 

Outlines the development of the Bildungsroman in England as determined by the W.M. 
pattern, in a style both brilliant and pithy. Summary of the pertinent facts leading up to 
Carlyle’s translation; critical discussion of Carlyle, Bulwer-Lytton, G. H. Lewes, etc., 
Meredith and the moderns, to show the progressive transformation of the “apprentice” 
idea in relation to the background of an ever-changing world. 


Pochmann, Henry A. “Irving’s German Tour and Its Influence on His 
Tales.”” PMLA, xiv. 1150-1187. 


Discusses the influence of Wilhelm Meister on “‘Buckthorne and His Friends” (pp. 
1166-1169). 


Raphael, Alice (tr.). Goethe’s Faust. Introd. by Mark Van Doren. N. Y. 


Seiberth, Philipp. “‘Der sentimentalische Faust.’”? GR, v. 137-146. 


Regards Faust as a chevalier d’industrie, seeks to account for Goethe’s creation on a 
theory of mental hygiene. 


Stawell, F. Melian, and Dickinson, G. Lowes. Goethe and Faust, an Inter- 
pretation. N. Y., 1929. 


Excellent introduction to Faust for the English reader, acquainting him with outstand- 
ing passages (over 3000 lines newly translated) by means of an interpretation which com- 
bines scholarship with aesthetic and philosophical insight. 


Vos, Bert J. “A Letter of Goethe.” Collitz Misc., pp. 302-305. 

Text and interpretation of a hitherto unpublished letter, dated Weimar, December 18, 
1789, concerning Johann Heinrich Lips. 

Walz, John A. “Linguistic Notes on Goethe’s Faust, Part I.’’ JEGP, 
xxIx. 204-232. 

TIllumines 23 partly controversial expressions and passages by quoting rich and telling 
parallels from eighteenth century and earlier writings. 


See Nietzsche. 


Gozzi. Rusack, Hedwig H. Gozzi in Germany: A Survey of the Rise and De- 
cline of the Gozzi Vogue in Germany and Austria. (Columbia Univ. Germ. 
Studies.) 
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Competent study in the manner of the Schererschule, supplementing and continuing to 
the present day the work of Albert Késter (Schiller als Dramaturg, 1891). Particular at- 
tention is accorded to Goethe, Tieck, E. T. A. Hoffmann, and the minor Austrian drama- 
tists of the early 19th century. 


Herder. Kurrelmeyer, W. ‘Zur Textgeschichte von Herders Kritischen 
Waldern.”” MLN, xtv. 388-392. 


Corrections of Suphan’s, Lambel’s, and Ernst Naumann’s editions. 


See American Section, rv. s.v. Longfellow. 


Hoffmann, E. T. A. Pierce, Frederick E. ‘Scott and Hoffmann.” MLN, 
XLV. 457-460. 
Proves Scott’s The Surgeon’s Daughter to be inspired by Hoffmann’s Das Geliibde, not 
overlooking essential differences. 


Humboldt, Wilhelm von. Hughes, Arthur H. ‘‘Wilhelm von Humboldt’s 
Influence on Spielhagen’s Esthetics.”” GR, v. 211-224. 

Quotes and compares parallel passages in English translation. 

Jean Paul. Brewer, Edward V. ‘The Influence of Jean Paul Richter on 
George Meredith’s Conception of the Comic.” JEGP, xxrx. 243-256. 
Evidence of Meredith’s close reading of the Vorschule der Aesthetik found in his Essay 

on Comedy. 

Kleist. See Fichte. 


Klopstock. Kurrelmeyer, W. “‘Klopstocks Oden, 1771.” MLN, xiv. 233. 
Concerning two misprints of editorial interest. 


Kotzebue. Coleman, Arthur P. “‘Kotzebue and Russia.”’ GR, v. 323-344. 
Presents detailed evidence of Kotzebue’s fairly intimate knowledge of, and affection 

for, the country of his adoption. 

Lessing. Howard, W. Guild. ‘“‘A View of Lessing.” Collitz Misc., pp. 252- 

268. 


Well-balanced evaluation of Lessing’s significance for America. 


Porterfield, Allen W. ‘“‘Repetitions as an Element in Lessing’s Works.” 
Collitz Misc., pp. 269-287. 


Demonstrates, chiefly, that Lessing was deficient in creative imagination; e.g., the res- 
cue of the poodle by Just in Minna is paralleled by the rescue of Recha by the Tempelherr 
in Nathan. 


Mendelssohn. Zeydel, Edwin H. ‘“‘Moses Mendelssohn, 1729-1929.” GQ, 
m1. 55-60. 


Discusses Mendelssohn’s relation to Lessing. 


Novalis. Harrold, Charles F. “Carlyle and Novalis.” SP, xxvu. 47-63. 


Studies the effect of the Fragmente on Carlyle, pointing out ‘‘a striking degree of kin- 
ship” between the two minds. 
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Romanticism. Pochmann, Henry A. “Irving’s German Tour and Its Influ- 
ence on His Tales.” PMLA, xiv. 1150-1187. 


Points out specific influences of various Romantic and other writers. 


Willoughby, L. A. The Romantic Movement in Germany. N. Y. 
Schiller. Gerhard, E. Schultz. “Schiller and Vergil.” Class. Weekly, xx1v, 

33-35. 

Discusses Schiller’s translations from the Aeneid and Vergilian influence in his poems. 


Schlegel, A. W. and Friedrich. See Tieck. 
Tieck. Liideke, H. Ludwig Tieck und die Briider Schlegel, Briefe (Otten- 
dorfer Mem. Fellowship Series, No. 13). Frankfurt a. M. 


The whole correspondence (108 letters), introduction, notes. Tieck’s letters are here 
published for the first time. 


Matenko, Percy. ‘An Unpublished Ludwig Tieck Poem.” GR, v. 180- 
182. 


A sonnet addressed to Count Finck von Finckenstein found in a dedication copy of 
Tieck’s Minnelieder. 


Zeydel, Edwin H., and Matenko, Percy. ‘“‘A Supplementary List of Pub- 
lished Letters from and to Tieck.” GR, v. 182-183. 

Lists 8 letters written by Tieck, 5 received by him. Cf. also pp. 194-195 where 3 more 
Tieck letters are published. 

“Unpublished Letters of Ludwig Tieck to Friedrich von 

Raumer.” GR, v. 19-37; 147-165. (Also in pamphlet form, as Germanic 
Review Texts, No. 2, N. Y.) 

Texts of 8 unpublished letters, with comments; also supplements to 6 letters previously 
published only in part. 
Wieland. Kurrelmeyer, W. “‘Wielands Briefwechsel mit Johannes Gottfried 

Gurlitt.” Collitz Misc., pp. 288-301. 


Text and interpretation of four unpubiished letters (two by Wieland) concerning Gur- 
litt’s Pindar translations (1785). 


Nineteenth Century 


Drama. Campbell, Thomas M. German Plays of the Nineteenth Century. 
N. Y. 


Text of 12 plays; meaty introduction, oriented primarily on the stage. 


Gozzi. See Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Century. 


Hebbel. Hagboldt, Peter. ‘‘Hebbel.”” MFDU, xxtt1, 199-204; 241-248. 
Attractive presentation of Hebbel’s life and pivotal significance. 
Porterfield, Allen W. ‘Friedrich Hebbel’s Use of Jewels.” PMLA, xiv. 
304-325. 


Concludes that Hebbel’s jewel complex, established by a painstaking scrutiny of all his 
productions, must be accepted “as a material accident or a stylistic mannerism.” 
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Sypherd, W. O. “ ‘Judith’ in American Literature.” PMLA, xv. 336- 
338. 

Bibliographical supplement to Miss Edna Purdie’s study of The Story of Judith in Ger- 
man and English Literature. 


Heine. Baer, Lydia. ‘‘Anklange an Homer (nach Voss) in der ‘Nordsee’ 

Heinrich Heines.”’ J EG P, xxix. 1-17. 

Gives references to 80 expressions in Voss to which correspond 67 in Heine. 

Feise, Ernst. ‘‘Rhythm and Melody as Parodistic Means in Heine’s ‘Un- 
terwelt’.”” Collitz Misc., pp. 306-313. 

Schallanalyse of Heine’s rhythmic jest, particularly instructive because of identity of 
meter in the two poems involved. 


Kinkel. Busse, Adolf. ‘‘Ein Brief Johanna Kinkels an Carl Schurz.” GR, v. 
183-187. 
Written November 9, 1858, six days before Mrs. Kinkel’s tragic death; reveals no trace 
of mental depression. 


Mirike. Koischwitz, O. ‘‘Mérike.”’ Sachwérterbuch der Deutschkunde, 11. 
817. 

Nietzsche. Saleski, Maria Agnes. Goethe als Erzieher Nietzsches. Univ. of 
Leipzig diss., n.d. [1930]. 
A well-organized re-examination of Nietzsche’s entire development, materially modi- 


fying Korff’s view of Nietzsche (“nur ein Goetheschiiler’’) by laying bare the organic con- 
nections in the fundamental conceptions of the two men. 


Spielhagen. See Humboldt, Wilhelm von. 


Storm. Zieglschmid, A. J. F. “Betrachtungen zu Storm’s Immensee: Eine 
stilistische Untersuchung.””’ MFDU, xxi. 208-213. 
Shows Storm’s delicate and consistent appeal to the eye, ear, etc. 


Wagner, Richard. Hurn, P. D., and Root, W. L. The Truth about Wagner. 
N. Y. 


Recent and Contemporary Literature 


Beer-Hofmann. Liptzin, Sol. “Richard Beer-Hofmann.” MFDU, xxn. 
103-109; 133-140. 
Outlines the religious significance of the poet’s works in thoughtful and well-written 
analyses. 
Dauthendey. Wendt, H. G. ‘‘An Unpublished Dauthendey Letter.” GR, v. 
188-190. 
Dated Garoet (Java), February 3, 1916; also a bibliography of other letters of the poet. 


General. Koischwitz, O. ‘‘Neuidealistische Dichtung.” Sachwérterbuch der 
Deutschkunde, 11. 871-872. 


Compact delineation of the struggle against Naturalism and its results. 
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Rose, Ernst. Deutsche Dichtung unsrer Zeit: Von der Sinnenkunst zur 
Seelenkunst (1880-1930). N. Y. 

Carefully compiled anthology, containing lucid general introductions; somewhat sub- 
jective in the treatment of individual authors. 


Gozzi. See Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Century. 
Hauptmann. Heuser, F. W. J. “Early Influences on the Intellectual Devel- 

opment of Gerhart Hauptmann.” GR, v. 38-57. 

Interesting addenda to Hauptmann’s biography, utilizing personal interviews and 
printed material not readily accessible. 

Hesse. Diamond, William. ‘‘Hermann Hesses Weltanschauung.” MFDU, 

xxi1. 39-44; 65-71. 

Survey and interpretation of Hesse’s major writings, centered on the problem of the 
function of suffering in life. 

Mann, Thomas. Burke, Kenneth. ‘‘Thomas Mann and André Gide.” Book- 

man, LXXI. 257-264. 

Points out that, in spite of diametrical contrasts, both writers tend “to make us at home 
in indecision” face to face with “the social wilderness of our age”’; pleads for the intrinsic 
value of such an attitude in art. 

Burkhard, Arthur. ‘Thomas Mann’s Indebtedness to Scandinavia.” 
PMLA, xtv. 615. 

Reaffirmed by Mr. Mann himself; significance of this fact. 


Jacobson, Anna. “Das Richard Wagner-Erlebnis Thomas Manns.” GR, 
v. 166-179. 
Sketches the rise and decline of Wagner interest as a determinant force in Mann’s life 
and art. 
Ponten. Hagboldt, Peter. “Joseph Ponten.” GQ, mr. 1-14. 
Comprehensive account of Ponten’s major writings. 
Rilke. Fleissner, E. M. ‘‘Rainer Maria Rilke: Eine Anregung.” GQ, rr. 95-99. 
Koischwitz, O. “Rilke.” Sachwb. d. Deutschkunde, 1. 1009. 
Sapper. Cast, G. C. “Agnes Sapper.” MFDU, xxi. 248-252. 
Sympathetic account of Mrs. Sapper’s life, writings, and style. 


Schnitzler. Schinnerer, Otto P. “The Literary Apprenticeship of Arthur 
Schnitzler.”” GR, v. 58-82. 
Important additions to GR, rv. 153-197, including extracts from Schnitzler’s medical 
publications. 


“Schnitzler and the Military Censorship: Unpublished Cor- 
respondence.” GR, v. 238-246. 


Documents showing how Schnitzler lost his officer’s diploma on account of Leuénant 
Gusti. , 
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Stadler. Schumann, Detlev W. “Ernst Stadler and German Expressionism.” 
JEGP, xx1x. 510-534. 


3 Demonstrates a polarity in Stadler of self-sacrifice and world-hunger characteristic of 
the whole movement. 


: Sudermann. Feise, Ernst. “Stilverwirrung in Sudermann’s Frau Sorge.” 
| GR, v. 225-237. 

: Conflict between the pattern of the old Entwicklungsroman and naturalistic determin- 
3 ism, resulting in confused character delineation and a bald attempt to cover up all dis- 
crepancies in the cheap effects of the concluding chapters. 


Wildenbruch. Morgan, E. A. Ernst von Wildenbruch as a Naturalist. Univ. 
of Wisconsin diss. 


, Zweig, Stefan. Gudde, Erwin G. ‘‘Dichtung und Wahrheit iiber Johann 
; August Sutter.” MFDU, xxu. 178-179. 


Points out flagrant inaccuracies in Zweig’s ‘““Die Entdeckung Eldorados.” Zweig’s reply 
pp. 261-262. 


German Culture 


i Hofacker, Erich. ‘‘Volkscharakter und Mirchendeutung.” MFDU, 
| xx. 72-75. 


The Mérchen interpreted in terms of anthroposophy. 


Lindley, William H. “The Court Theatre of Sachsen-Meiningen.” The- 
atre Arts Monthly, x1v. 995-1001. 


Pochmann, Henry A. “Irving’s German Sources in The Sketch Book.’’ 
2 ; See American Section, Iv. s.v. Irving, Washington. 


“Trving’s German Tour and Its Influence on His Tales.”’ See 
i American Section, 1v. s.v. Irving, Washington. 

Puckett, Hugh W. Germany’s Women Go Forward. N. Y. 

The woman question in Germany as reflected (progressively) in books, personalities, 


movements, achievements. The time from 1850 onward is particularly well presented. 


; Voss, Ernst. ‘‘Cartel zum Freyen Rossthurnier und Cartel zum Ringel- 
rennen 1612.”” Curme Misc., pp. 150-160. 


Two texts from the Ducal Library at Wolfenbiittel relating to tournaments. 


r : 
Germans in America 
1 : Burkhard, Arthur. “In Memoriam, Kuno Francke.” GQ, mt. 157. 
Busse, Adolf. ‘“‘Hugo Bertsch, ein amerikanischer Erzihler.” M*FDU, 
: xxi. 2-9. 
Sympathetic account of the novels and life of this transplanted Suabian (born 1851), 
u described as a “Gottsucher.” 
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“Kuno Franckef.” MFDU, xxm. 161-164. 


Collitz, Klara H. “Biographical Sketch [of Hermann Collitz].” Collitz 
Misc., pp. 1-6. 


Easum, Chester V. The Americanization of Carl Schurz. Chicago, n.d. 
[1929]. 

Thoroughly documented account of Carl Schurz’s life and career up to 1862, with 
particular emphasis on his first ten years in America. 


Francke, Kuno. Deutsche Arbeit in Amerika. Leipzig. 
The wistful recollections of a great man, scholar, and Kultur politiker. 


Goebel, Julius (ed.). Jahrbuch der Deutsch-Amerikanischen Gesellschaft 
von Illinois, Vol. xxx. Chicago. 


The volume is devoted to the memory of Baron F. W. von Steuben and contains (pp. 
5-164) contributions from J. Goebel, Richard Barthold, John M. Palmer, C. J. Hexamer, 
and C. D. Ebeling, as well as unpublished material. 


‘Konrad Weiser.” Jahrb. d. Deutsch-Amer. Hist. Ges. von Iili- 
nois, XXX. 166-181. 
Reproduces an autobiographical sketch of this singular Colonial character. 


Gudde, Erwin G. “Dichtung und Wahrheit iiber Johann August Sutter.’”’ 
See Zweig, Stefan. 


“Johann August Sutter.” Deutsche Rundschau, ccxx1tt. 67-70. 
Brief outline of the facts of Sutter’s life (cf. also American Monthly, June, 1930). 


Klenze, Camillo von. “Das deutsche Element in den Vereinigten Staa- 
ten.” Siiddeutsche Monatshefte, xxv1. 650-655. 


Kloss, Heinz. Lewendiche Schtimme aus Pensilvani. Stuttgart and New 
York, 1929. 

Selections from C. R. Roberts, A. C. Wuchter, and C. C. More, with introduction and 
glossary. 


Magyar, Francis. ‘‘The History of the Early Milwaukee German Theatre 
(1850-1868).” Wisconsin Mag. of History, x11, 375-386. 


Causes of its rise and decline. 
Cal 


Schafer, Joseph. Carl Schurz, Militant Liberal. (Wisconsin,Biography 
Series, Vol. 1.) [Madison, 1930.] 

A full presentation of the statesman, based on the primary sources, partly made avail- 
able for the first time. 


“That Tremendous Dutchman.” Wisconsin Mag. of History, 
xu. 72-84. - 
The “Dutchman’”—Carl Schurz. 
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III. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
“Bibliography of Professor Collitz’ Writings.”’ Collitz Misc., pp. 7-15. 
Books Abroad, Vol. tv. Univ. of Oklahoma. 


An international quarterly comment on foreign book publications. 


Bradley, L. R., Keil, G., and Wendt, H. G. “American Bibliography of 
Germanic Languages and Literatures.”” GR, v. 98-108; 198-209; 304-314; 
408-418. 

Exhaustive quarterly bibliography of all books, pamphlets, articles, etc., published in 
America, including all translations of books written in German or other Germanic Jan- 
guages as well as reviews of them. 


Bruns, Friedrich. ‘‘German Language and Literature.” American Year 
Book, pp. 780-781. 


Danton, George H. and Annina P. “Scouting through Contemporary 
German Fiction.”’ GQ, mr. 142-156. 

Ende, Amelia von. ‘‘German Literature.” New Int. Year Book, pp. 328- 
331. 

Geissendoerfer, Theodore. ‘A Critical Bibliography of Recent Methods 
in German Literary Research.” J EGP, xxix. 390-419. 

Leaning frankly on Oskar Benda’s Der gegenwértige Stand der deutschen Literaturwissen- 
schaft, 1928, this compilation may serve for quick orientation. 


Gerig, John Lawrence. “Philology, German [and Scandinavian].”’ New 
Int. Year Book, p. 663. 


Hatfield, James T. “George Oliver Curme’s Publications.” Curme Misc. 
pp. 8-10. 

Nitchie, Elizabeth (ed.). Pens for Ploughshares: A Bibliography of Cre- 
ative Literature That Encourages World Peace. Boston. 


The German section (pp. 64-95) by Jane F. Goodloe, the Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, 
and Swedish (pp. 95-98) by Marion E. Hawes. 


Palmblad, Harry V. E. “Scandinavian Literature.””’ New Int. Year 
Book, pp. 746-747. 


Starck, Taylor. ‘Frisian Books in the Harvard Library.” Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin, xxxtr. 1047-1050. 
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DREAM WORDS IN OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH 


N MIDDLE English, or rather beginning with Old English and com- 

ing down to about 1500, including all works listed by J. E. Wells 
in his Manual of the Writings in Middle English, there are approximately 
553 dream references. By dream references are meant actual dreams or 
remarks made about dreams which throw light on the attitude of the 
time toward dreams. Repeated references to the same dream are counted 
as a single reference. Of these references, 59 occur in Old English and 494 
in Middle English. Old Norse is even richer than Middle English in 
dream references, no less than 530 being found. The large number of 
dream references in Old Norse is all the more significant in view of the 
smaller bulk of Old Norse literature in comparison with Middle English.' 

When collecting references to dreams one can scarcely help being im- 
pressed by the language used in speaking of them. Old English literature 
may be considered first. Even there dream terms were complicated and 
unsettled. Three words in Old English were used for dream: (1) swefn 
(156 times), (2) gesihd (22 times), and (3) meting (twice). Besides mean- 
ing dream, swefn is also used in the sense of sleep. The occurrence of this 
word in the sense of dream, however, is at least as frequent as in the other 
sense, if not more so. Gesihd, like swefn, has two meanings. Being de- 
rived from the verb geseon, it is used in the sense of vision or sight as 
well as of dream and occurs more frequently in its primary meaning. 
With the primary meaning of the word this discussion will not deal, for 
visions are not being considered here, but only dreams, that is, only those 
phenomena which occur to one sleeping. In each of the 22 instances 
noted, however, gesihd clearly means dream, and it is occasionally used 
synonymously for swefn. The two instances of meting show it to be ab- 
solutely synonymous with swefn. No distinction whatever, then, can be 
drawn among the uses of these three words in the sense of dream. 

There are two Old English verbs which mean to dream, instances of 
which, without distinction of tense, mood, or person, are as follows: (1) 
matan (37 times), (2) swefnian (3 times). Both these verbs have forms 
beginning with the prefix ge-, but without modification of the meaning. 
Both verbs are likewise used impersonally, and, like the dream nouns, are 
synonymous. Though swefnian is infrequently used, its meaning can 
nevertheless be definitely determined. 


1 It is of course impossible to present lists of all these dream references here, but they 
will be supplied to anyone interested. 
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In Middle English the number and variety of dream words is much 
greater than in Old English. The various spellings, the cases of nouns, 
and the tenses, moods, and persons of verbs are not distinguished in the 
following tabulations. Those words which develop regularly from Old 
English forms will naturally be considered as older than those which first 
appear in Middle English, and which are apparently new. Leaving out of 
consideration a few nouns which occur only a few times (such as revelaci- 
oun, aperans, shewynge, oracle, metels, dremeles, fantom, miracle), we have 
three nouns which are frequently used for dream: (1) sweven (369 times), 
(2) vision (184 times), (3) dreme (430 times). Of these forms sweven is a 
direct descendant of Old English, vision is of course a Romance impor- 
tation, and dreme may or may ‘not be from Old English. No distinction 
appears in the use of these words. 

Three important verbs also appear: (1) derivatives from the Old 
English swefnian (28 times),? (2) meten (242 times), and (3) dremen (155 
times). The swefnian forms and meten are undoubtedly from Old English, 
while dremen is of doubtful origin. These words are synonymous. 

In Old Norse the dream words are very simple, there being just one 
noun, draumr, and one verb, dreymir. The nouns vitran and syn are, to be 
sure, found a few times with the possible meaning of dream, but these 
words usually mean vision or sight, and need not be considered here. The 
extraordinary regularity of Norse forms, in contrast with Middle English, 
is very striking. 

It is Middle English which presents the real problems in the matter of 
dream words. How does it happen that swefn, the Old English word, is 
supplanted by dreme, and from whence does this word dreme come? Why 
in Middle English as a whole are forms of the verb dremen outnumbered 
by forms of meten, whereas forms of the noun dreme outnumber sweuen? 
And finally, what are the relations of Old English, Middle English, and 
Old Norse terminology to modern usage? These questions may be dis- 
cussed more satisfactorily by considering the Middle English usage 
chronologically. 

In the earliest Middle English texts, i.e. in works written before 1250,3 
the regular noun for dream is sweuen and for the verb is meten. In the 
romances written before 1250, for example, there are no forms of dreme at 
all, but eight instances of sweuen occur, and this is the regular noun for 
dream. The few verb forms which occur are all from meten, the common 
Middle English verb dremen not appearing at all. In various kinds of 
works written during this early period, forms of the Old English word 

2 Many of the forms in Middle English are participles. 


% Dates of works dealt with in this paper are taken from Wells’ Manual referred to at 
the beginning. In some cases, always indicated, other authorities are followed. 
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dream occur now and then, but always in the old sense of joy or noise. 
For example, in Layamon’s Brué (c. 1205), there are several forms of 
dreme in this sense. In lines 13585-6: 

Me heom brohte drinken 

And heo gunnen dremen. 
dremen clearly means to revel; or in lines 22876-7: 

Seodden me bleou bemen 

mid swide murie dreme. 
dreme means noise.‘ Forms of sweuen occur only when the sense of the 
modern noun dream is wanted, and only forms of meten for the verb. 

The period between 1250 and 1300 offers more information concerning 
dream terms, two works which probably date from this time giving very 
valuable material. The first, Genesis and Exodus,’ is found in a manu- 
script which dates about 1300, but Morris thinks the text is not later 
than 1250. The language of the poem is undoubtedly early, yet, in spite 
of this fact, there occur in this work 17 instances of the noun dreme in the 
modern sense of the word, and eight instances of a verb form drempie. 
The second work is the romance, Havelok, which, according to Wells 
(Manual, p. 13) dates from 1300-1320. According to Skeat: “The first 
draft of the poem must surely have been composed earlier than 1300; but 
how much earlier it is impossible to say.”* Skeat seems more nearly cor- 
rect, for it would be possible, on the basis of the language,’ to date this 
romance as early as 1250. In lines 1284 and 1304 there are forms of both 
the noun drem and the verb dremede. In line 1315 the plural of the noun, 
dremes, also occurs. No form of sweuen is found, but the verb met does 
appear once in line 1285. 

With the exception of Genesis and Excdus and Havelok, no texts writ- 
ten before 1330 contain any modern dreme terms. Why, one asks, should 
fully developed dreme terms occur only in these two works at such an 
early date, and not in the other works of the time? It might be suggested 
that the words were introduced at some later time, but in that case no 
reason appears why these late forms were brought in and no others. The 
only explanation seems to be that dreme terms, both the noun and the 
verb, actually did come into the language between 1250 and 1300, but 
they did not become well enough established to be widely used. 


* Other examples in Layamon occur in lines 1823, 11575, 22886, 23945. Another ex- 
ample is found in “On God Vreisun of Ure Lefdi’”’ line 27 (EETS, Or. Ser. 29) where the 
verb dreameé is used in the sense of rejoice. 

§ Ed. Richard Morris, EETS, Or. Ser. 7. 

® The Lay of Havelok, Clarendon Press, 2nd ed. 1915, p. xxv. 

7 Cf. for example the use of drem in the Old English sense in line 1339: “Saber wep and 
made drem.” 
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From 1300 to 1350 more instances of modern usage are found than in 
the preceding period, but the older usage still predominates. In the ro- 
mances of this period, for example, the noun sweuen outnumbers dreme 
40 to 12. Three instances of the noun vision in the sense of dream are also 
found. Among the verbs meten comes first with 28 instances, while the 
new verb dremen occurs only nine times. Only two instances of the Old 
English swefnian remain. The first romance of this period to make use of 
modern terms is the Auchinleck manuscript of Guy of Warwick (c. 1330), 
where the noun drem occurs in paragraph 285, line 1.5 Most of the dreme 
terms occur in romances which date about 1350. A few other works, not 
romances, ought to be mentioned. Old usage alone is found in the South- 
ern Passion (c. 1300), in the Virtue of Herbs (c. 1300), in the poetic 
Middle English Dream Book (c. 1300), and in the Ayenbite of Inwyt 
(1340). Robert Mannyng of Brunne’s Chronicle (1338) shows five in- 
stances of the noun drem, but none of swewen; among verbs one instance 
of met, but none of dremen. 

From 1350 to 1400 there is a very apparent change in terms. Sweuen is 
no longer the noun most frequently used, its place being taken by dreme. 
Among the verbs dremen surpasses meten, but the percentage of change 
is not so great with the verbs as with the nouns. Evidence for this state- 
ment is to be found in several works or groups of works. In the romances 
of this period dreme occurs 27 times, whereas sweuen is found only ten. 
The verb dremen occurs ten times, meten only seven. A single instance of 
swefnian also survives. This change is clearly indicated by noting the 
manuscripts of Beues of Hamtoun. The earliest, which dates about 1300, 
but which probably represents an earlier text, contains only forms of 
sweuen and meten. Later manuscripts, on the other hand, have forms of 
dreme. In line 3846 of the Auchinleck manuscript (c. 1330) the word 
sweuen occurs. The corresponding line in the Chetham manuscript (c. 
1400) has dreme, while the Caius College manuscript (c. 1350), using a 
verb instead of a noun in this passage, has the form dreymd. 

In Trevisa’s translation of Higden’s Polychronicon (1387) there is a 
mixture of dreme and sweuen, dremen and meten forms, but the older 
forms slightly outnumber the newer. The Testament of Love (1387) is the 
first work of religious instruction to use the noun dreme in the modern 
sense.® Piers Plowman (C-text c. 1393) has a combination of older and 
newer terms, the older outnumbering the newer. In The Travels of Maun- 
deville (English text c. 1400) the word dremes occurs once. Several in- 
stances of vision in the sense of dream occur, but no instances of sweuen at 


* Ed. EETS, Ext. Ser. 59, p. 614. 
* The Testament of Love, ed. Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, VII, 4. 
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all. The earlier homilies show only sweuen and meten forms, but the 
Festial of John Mirk (c. 1400)° and the Gospel of Nicodemus (c. 1400)" 
have the newer terms. In The Brut of England (or The Chronicles of Eng- 
land), also of about 1400, there are no instances of sweuen at all. Dreme is 
used as a noun four times and as a verb five times, while just one instance 
of meten occurs. The prose Dream Book of about 1400 offers interesting 
information when compared with the poetic Dream Book of about 1300. 
Whereas only instances of the noun sweuen are found in the first, only in- 
stances of dreme are found in the second. Among the verbs the first 
dream book has only forms of meten. The second likewise has most of its 
verb forms from meten, but the new verb dremen is also introduced. In 
the four principal manuscripts of the Cursor Mundi," which date from 
1400 on into the 15th century, there are 38 forms of dreme to 28 of 
sweuen and 12 of vision, showing the ascendency of dreme. Among the 
verbs, however, there are ten forms of meten to three of dremen. 

The works of Richard Rolle and his followers, which date from the 
last half of the 14th and the beginning of the 15th centuries, show no 
traces of old dream terms at all, but use only forms of dreme. The works 
of Wyclif and his associates are very significant. The English version of 
the Scriptures made about 1382, with 73 instances of sweuen to seven of 
dreme, and with no instances of the latter word as a verb, represents the 
older usage. The later version of the Scriptures made about 1400 (or 
perhaps a little earlier), with 70 instances of dreme to seven of sweuen, 
and with no instances of the verbs meten or swefnian, but instead with 
instances of the verb dremen, shows clearly the change which had come 
about. The Wyclif sermons contain only dreme terms. 

The Middle English dramatic pieces, most of which date after 1400, 
show a prevailing use of dreme forms with only a few survivals of sweuen. 
In the ballads, manuscripts of which date after 1400, modern usage pre- 
vails except for three sweuen survivals, all of which occur in what appear 
to be genuine old ballads.¥ 

The works of Chaucer and Gower have purposely been left for discus- 
sion until last because a comparison of the works of these two authors 
shows quite clearly the development of dream language from 1350 to 


10 Festial of John Mirk, EETS, Ext. Ser. 96, p. 196, ll. 18 and 34. 

U Gospel of Nicodemus, EETS, Ext. Ser. 100, p. 197. 

2 Cotton Vespasian A III. Géttingen Un. Lib. Theol., 107; Trinity College Cbg. R 38; 
Fairfax 14. From a study of the dream language of the Cursor Mundi manuscripts it is 
quite clear that dialect influences had nothing to do with the development of dream lan- 


guage. 
8 “Sir Aldingar” (Child, Engl. and Scot. Pop. Ballads, No. 59) has two of the sweuen 
forms; “Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne” (No. 118) has one. 
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1400. Contemporaries as they were, they differed greatly in the use of 
language. In Gower the older words predominate: sweuen, 41; dreme, 5; 
meten, 17; dremen, 8. In Chaucer the noun dreme surpasses sweuen 63 to 
22, but among the verbs metfen occurs 48 times against 19 instances of 
dremen. Both Chaucer and Gower live in the transition period of dream 
terms, but Chaucer points forward while Gower points backward. Gower 
was more conservative than Chaucer. He did not have Chaucer’s mas- 
tery of English. He did much of his work in Latin and French, and was 
somewhat timid in his use of English as a vehicle for literary expression. 
Chaucer, on the other hand, seems to have used English exclusively. Be- 
ing more a man of affairs than Gower, he used a language probably more 
representative of the speech of his day. Gower’s language may be said to 
represent the period from 1350 to 1375, or even earlier; Chaucer’s the 
period from 1375 to 1400. 

This evidence, together with all that has been given above, seems to 
prove conclusively that although both the noun dreme and the verb 
dremen came into the language about the same time, i.e. about 1250, 
these words did not supplant the older dream words until between 1350 
and 1400. The verb was much slower than the noun in establishing it- 
self, not being firmly fixed in the language before 1400. 

After 1400 only a few scattered instances of the older dream words are 
found. In the large number of romances which date between 1400 and 
1500 there are only eleven instances of sweuen as compared with 75 of 
dreme. Among the verbs there are 19 instances of dremen to eight of 
meten. No instances of swefnian are found, this verb having apparently 
disappeared completely from the language. What is true of the romances 
is also true of all other types of literature. The newer words were fully 
established and accepted. 

Having determined when the word dream in its modern sense be- 
came fixed in English usage, one might ask what relation, if any, this 
word bears to the Old English dream meaning joy, noise, etc., from which 
the Middle English word and the modern word appear to be regularly 
derived. Dictionaries in commenting upon the modern word dream 
usually say, “cf. A. S. dream,’ but they fail to explain satisfactorily the 
relationship between these words. Most of the modern dictionaries and 
encyclopedias seem to base their definitions of this word upon the ex- 
planation of the word Traum in Kluge’s Etymologisches W érterbuch: 


“Traum-mhd. ahd. trowm =asichs. drom, ndl. droom, engl. (etwa seit 1200 be- 
zeugt) dream, anord. draumr. Die iiber diese Formen sich erstreckende Bedeu- 
tung ‘Traum’ lisst sich aus eigtl. ‘Trugbild’ ableiten, so dass germ. drawma- (fiir 


4 Webster’s Unabridged Dict. under Dream. 
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*draugmo- oder *draugwmo-?) zu triigen gehdéhren wiirde.” Then Kluge con- 
tinues: ‘“Jedenfalls miissen asichs. drom (engl. dream) ‘Traum’ und asichs. 
drom (angls. dream) ‘Jubel, Larm’ fiir etymologish verschiedene Worte gelten; 
letzteres gehért zu gr. Opidos ‘Liirm’.” 

Murray’s New English Dictionary, following Kluge, lists two words 
spelled dream, the first, marked as obsolete, having the Old English 
meaning, and the second having the modern meaning. After giving 
Kluge’s etymologies in detail, Murray concludes: 


It is remarkable that no trace of dream in this sense [i.e. the modern sense] ap- 
pears in O.E.; yet it is clear that it must have existed, since the M.E. form drem 
is regularly derived from it, and could come from no other source. It seems as if 
the prevalence of dream ‘joy, mirth, music’ had caused dream ‘dream’ to be 
avoided, at least in literature, and swefn, lit. ‘sleep,’ to be substituted. 


From all this, then, the conclusion seems to be that there were origi- 
nally two Germanic roots. One was *draum, which is from the same 
source as the Greek @pidd\os meaning noise or shouting, and which gave 
an Old Saxon word drom and an Old English cognate dream in the sense 
of joy or noise. Now the other Germanic root draum is said to stand for 
an earlier *draugmo- or draugwmo- through which it is connected with 
the old verbal series dreug-, draug-, drug- meaning to deceive. From this 
root there developed another Old Saxon word drom identical in form 
with the one above, but absolutely different in meaning. In Old Saxon 
these two words drom apparently exist, but no cognate of the second one 
seems to have appeared in Old English. Murray’s dictionary suggests 
that the missing Old English word once existed, but that the prevalence 
of dream in the sense of joy, mirth, music caused *dream (in the modern 
sense) to be avoided at least in literature, and swefn, meaning literally 
sleep, to be substituted. Then in some way the Middle English dreme 
developed from the missing Old English cognate of the Old Saxon drom. 

This whole theory can neither be denied nor can it be proved. Is it 
necessary, however, to suppose that there were two Old English words 
dream with different meanings? Might there not have been merely one 
(the first case in Murray’s Dictionary), which, as time went on, shifted 
it meaning? This seems to be the opinion of Vigfusson, who in his Jce- 
landic-English Dictionary under draumr, after giving the Icelandic word 
and the Old English dream as cognates, says: 


The Anglo-Saxon uses dream only in the sense of joy, etc..... so that the Eng- 
lish dream seems to have got its present sense from the Scandinavian. On the 
other hand, the Scandinavians have dream in the proper sense in their earliest 
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poems of the heathen age . . . . whilst the Anglo-Saxon sense of song is entirely 
strange to Icelandic."® 


This theory of Norse influence likewise cannot be denied. Vigfusson 
may well say that our English dream was influenced by Norse draumr, 
but this does not explain the origin of the English word dream which 
may have been influenced by the Norse. K. G. W. Henzen in his Uber die 
Tréume in der Altnordischen Sagalitteratur is unwilling to admit that there 
may be two different dream words or roots, but rather he traces them all 
back to one Indo-European root, dreughk, meaning to deceive or to injure, 
which he says develops in two ways, pessimistically and optimistically. 
When the root develops pessimistically the regular dream words are 
found; when the root develops optimistically the words meaning joy, 
music, noise are found. He works out an elaborate stammbaum, bringing 
in many languages and many words supposed to be related; but after all 
is said and done, he does not explain why these two different develop- 
ments of the original root occurred. 

Perhaps the question may be approached from a different angle. Is not 
the Old English form and meaning of the word (dream=joy, noise, 
music), which meaning and form are also found in Old Saxon, the original 
form and meaning, going back, according to Kluge’s suggestion (with 
which Murray also agrees), to the same root as the Greek Opidos meaning 
noise or shouting? Do not Old English and Old Saxon preserve the old 
meaning of the word and is not the meaning dream a later and derived 
meaning? In Middle English, indeed, an instance of dreme appears in 
the fourteenth century “Satirical Verses on Blacksmiths’ in the dis- 
agreeable sense of din instead of melody or music. In Old English and 
Old Saxon, as well as in Old Norse, there is another word for dream in 
our modern sense. In Old English swefn is the regular form for dream, in 
Old Saxon sweban is the usual word for dream (drom occasionally having 
this meaning), whereas in Old Norse swefn, although usually meaning 
sleep, undoubtedly means dream in a few instances.” Old High German 
has no trace of any swefn forms. Now since three of the four old Ger- 
manic languages have forms of swefn in the sense of dream, would it not 
be possible to say that this is the regular word for dream? In course of 
time a gradual shift in meaning occurred. In Old English the early word 


4% Acting perhaps on this suggestion of Vigfusson, O. F. Emerson in his History of the 
English Language, p. 154, says that the modern word dream is due to Norse influence. 
E. Bjorkman in his Scandinavian Loan-words in Middle English, p. 11, refers to Emerson’s 
statement, and merely asks: “Is it possible to explain M.E. drem ‘dream’ through Scandi- 
navian influence?” 

16 Printed from MS. Arundel 292 in Rel. Ant. I, 240. 
17 See Vigfusson’s Dictionary under swefn. 
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for dream is preserved, in Old Saxon the shift can be seen actually in pro- 
cess, whereas in Norse the shift had taken place with only a few survivals 
of older usage in the documents that have survived. Since most of our 
Old High German documents are late, early forms are not found. Per- 
haps there existed a word like swefn meaning dream in earlier Old High 
German. The fact that no form of it has survived is not surprising. 

If, then, the original meaning of dream was joy, noise, disturbance, how 
did it happen to change its meaning? The fact that forms of swefn in 
various languages meant sleep as well as dream may have brought about 
a desire to have a word to mean exclusively dream. This may have been 
true in primitive Germanic before the various languages broke off from 
the parent stem. The shift probably occurred in Old Norse and Old High 
German before the time of written documents, then in Old Saxon, and 
finally in English. All these other languages may be said therefore to 
have influenced English in this respect, perhaps Norse most of all. In 
English the change did not take place in written documents, at least, 
until after the Old English period. Indications of how the change was 
coming about may be found in what follows. 

In Elene (line 71) Cynewulf uses the phrase swefnes woma apparently 
to mean the noise or sound of a dream. Again, in Daniel, lines 110 and 
118, two other instances of this same phrase, swefnes woma, occur. Is it 
not possible that swefn came to be regarded as a disturbance, noise, or 
sound in sleep, and that it gradually became confused with the word 
dream used in the sense of frenzy or ecstacy, so that the two words were 
used synonymously and finally the one which last came into use survived, 
while swefn gradually disappeared from speech and writing?!® No other 
instances of this phrase occur in Old English, but the same idea is clearly 
set forth both in Old English and in Middle English. An Old English 
dreccean (Middle English dretchen) is frequently used to refer to dreams. 
This verb means to torment, vex, or afflict, and men are often said to be 
drecched in their sleep by a dreme. This usage first appears in the Bede 
Glosses 27 in Old English Texts 180,again in Genesis 2179, then in A£lfric’s 
Homilies I, 86, and several times in Middle English. In Layamon’s Brut, 
22556, is found: 


Pe pe king him awoc 
swide he wes idraecched. 


Line 819 of Alisander gives an excellent example: 


Hee was draiht with dreme thorou deuiles engines. 


18 This idea was first suggested to me by Professor F. N. Robinson of Harvard. 
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Again, line 67 of Chaucer’s ‘‘Nonne Preestes Tale”’: 


As man pat in his dreem is drecched sore. 
Finally, in Malory’s Arthur, Book xxx, Ch. 5: 
youre wel wyllers were so dretched 


where the word dretched alone means disturbed by dreams. In the same 
work, Book xx1, Ch. 12: 


It is but dretchyng of sweuens. 


Now since a sweuen is a dretchyng, that is, a noise or disturbance, would it 
not be a most natural thing to use a word meaning noise or disturbance 
for the sweuen itself, and would not dreme be the natural word to use? 
Then, too, since this development is found in Old and Middle English, is 
it not possible that there were not two Old Saxon words drom, but merely 
one which meant noise or disturbance, and which also had a derived 
meaning of dream in the sense of a disturbance in sleep; and may not this 
form belong to the Greek Opidos, as Kluge suggests, instead of being con- 
nected in a hypothetical way with some West Germanic root? 

More decisive evidence may some day come to light, but it seems 
reasonable from what is known to assert the possibility, at least, that the 
modern word dream came from the Old English in the way just indicated. 
The shift in meaning probably began in Anglo-Saxon times, perhaps with 
decided Norse influence, and went on slowly until the word dreme in the 
modern sense first appeared in written documents between 1250 and 
1300. Although the verb and the noun seem to have appeared at the same 
time, for reasons which have been given, the verb seems to have devel- 
oped more slowly than the noun. By 1400 both forms in the modern 
sense were well established in the language. 


EDWARD C. EHRENSPERGER 
Wellesley College 

















II 
OLD ENGLISH ERSC (STUBBLE-FIELD) 


LD English ersc belongs to OE. erian, Goth. arjan, Old Norse erja, 

O. Saxon erian, OHG. erren “to plough”; Lithuanian drti “to 
plough,” Old Slavonic orje, Lat. aro, Middle Irish airim, Greek apédw “I 
plough,” a dissyllabic basis, as may be seen by Greek &po-rpov Armenian 
araur (<Idgc. *ardtro-) (and Lat. ardirum, which probably stands for 
ardirum), “plough” and by the accent in Lithuanian érti “to plough” 
and dérklas ‘‘plough.” 

The sc of ersc can not, however, be explained as the adjective suffix; 
since the adjectives ending in Germ. -iska- with the meaning “originating 
from” are denominative and not derived from verbs. Probably ersc there- 
fore is a late analogical formation: The word which gave the pattern 
would seem to be OE. *etisc, Germanic atisk- (OE. edisc, Goth. atisk- 
OHG. ez(z)isc, MHG. ezesch, esch, Mod. German dialect Esch ‘‘seedfield, 
pasture, meadow’’). This view is fully confirmed by OE. edesc-hen, edi- 
schen = ersc-hen, erschen, “a quail.” 

The OE. form edisc, it is true, presents an apparent difficulty by giving 
us d instead of the ¢ which the other Germanic forms would lead us to ex- 
pect. However, meaning as well as formation (which is not common) 
make it certain that the English word is identical with the other Ger- 
manic words: edisc ‘‘a pasture, a park,’”’ edisc-weard “keeper of a park,” 
fearn-edisc “‘a fern-pasture”; Goth. pairh atisk ‘“‘-é1a rwv omopipwr”’; OHG. 
ezzesc “‘Saat”’. Moreover, we have the expected ¢ in two OE. words of the 
same root with the same meaning: ete-land “pasture-land”’ eten-lés 
“pasture.” 

How could OE. *et- in *etisc be replaced by ed-? Were there any models 
for it? The ed- in OE. edisc appears to be the prefix ed- “again, another 
time,” as in edgift “restitution,” ed-léan “reward” etc. Isit possible, now, 
to bring this ed- into connection with efan “to eat,” eting “eating,”’ ettan 
“pasture,” ét “food,” éiwela “abundance of food?” There is a word in 
which this association actually occurs: ed-recan “‘to ruminate,” edroc 
“rumination” (=OHG. ita-ruchhen “to ruminate’’). 

Another word of a related meaning shows ed- besides @f-: ed-wist be- 
sides @t -wist and even @d-wist “being, substance, existence; presence; 
feast” (belonging to Goth. wists “being, nature’; Old Norse vist “‘stay, 
abode, food, sustenance’’; Old Saxon wist “sustainment”’). How is the ed- 
besides @t- in this word to be explained? ed in ed-wist in the meaning of 
presence goes back to a@t “at” (cf. gaderwist “association, intercourse”’; 
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midwist ‘‘presence, participation’”’). To conclude from the compounds, 
wist must originally have had preferably the meaning of “‘being”’: gader- 
wist “‘association, intercourse,” hiswist “household,” los(e)wist “loss, 
waste, destruction, injury,’’ midwist “presence, participation,” onwist 
“dwelling in a place,” samwist “living together, matrimony,” sfedewist 
“constancy, perseverance.”” These words as well as etwist, edwist “‘pre- 
sence” are derived from the Idgc. root *wes- (1) ‘‘to be, to remain, to 
live.””—wist “sustenance, food,’’ Old Saxon wist, Old Norse vist “food” 
may go back to a different root *wes- (2) “to feast” (although the mean- 
ing “sustenance, food’”’ may easily have developed out of “living with 
somebody”). If edwist, etwist is formed upon a wist out of the root *wes- 
“to be,” it is easily to conceive that dé ‘‘food’”’ was connected with it to 
make the meaning ‘‘food” stand out clearly. But even if the meaning 
“food” is the original one in wist (2), it is nevertheless more probable, 
that etwist,edwist contains dt, ét “food, eating” and not ed- “again’’—(but 
OE. edméle=OHG. itmdli “festival,’’ O. Fris. etmél(de) “period of 12 or 
24 hours” with ed-). Also edwist in the sense of “‘substance” seems to be 
formed as etwist ‘‘presence” [to be there (at) might explain both words]. 

Taking into consideration the different factors already discussed we 
may state with high probability that the ed- in edwist ‘‘food’’ was origin- 
ally an ét, ét (which might have been shortened in the compound etwist) 
and was then substituted by ed- in analogy to edrecan. The form edwist 
instead of etwist in the sense of “presence, substance,” is then later than 
edwist “food’’ and was formed through analogy. 

Edwist “food,” edwistian “to feed, to support” may have then con- 
curred in replacing an *efisc by an edisc. Thus edrecan and probably also 
edwist were the models for substituting edisc for *etisc.! 

As for formation we have s-formation (of the Idgc. root *éd-) in OHG. 
Old Saxon ds, OE. és “‘carrion, food” (<Idgce. *édso-*), in Lithuanian 

1 That there existed in Old English a tendency to confuse the two prefixes zt- and ed- 
in speech-consciousness can not be concluded with any certainty from the material: the 
meaning “again” for ed- appears in a long list of words composed with ed- (Sweet, St. D.); 
there are only a few exceptions: besides edwist—a case which stands quite by itself: 
eOwitia “to reproach” besides zxtwitan.edwitia is like Goth. tdweitjan and OHG. 
itawizzén, itawizén formed on the noun: OE. edwit, Goth. idweit, OHG. itawiz, itiwiz, 
itiwizt, Old Low Frankish edwit “repraoch, insult”; ztwitan is a compound of the strong 
verb OE. witan, OS. witan, OHG. wisan “to repraoch, to blame” and 2¢ is the prefix zt 
(Goth fraweitan “revenge” has also a prefix and besides a different meaning, whereas in 
OHG. wizan as well as in farwizan the meaning is the same, namely “‘to blame, to reproach, 
to punish”); z¢ apparently just as fra, far emphasizes the meaning of the simplex (compare 
the parallel OE. zteglan “to torment, to molest, Goth. us-aglian “ixrwmratev” OE. eglan 
“to torment, to molest’’). 

2 OHG. As etc. is to be explained as *édso- and not as *éd-to- (see J. Schmidt, Die 
Pluralbildungen der indogermanischen Neutra, 1889, p. 379; A. Fick, Vergleichendes W orter- 
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édesis “pasture”, and s-formation with /-derivation in Old Norse ezli 
“carrion, food” and also s-formation with a guttural derivation in Lithu- 
anian éskd ‘“‘appetite,” Latin ésca “food.”” The Germanic *atisk has sk- 
formation like Lithuanian éska, Latin ésca, but the root has a vowel- 
grade that is different from the non-germanic -s- and -sk- formations 
(Idge. 5:2); (the vowel-grade (@) is, it is true, found in the -s/-formation 
ON. ezli). 

It might be noted further that in other Germanic words of a similar 
meaning s-formation also occurs: (a) -sl- in OE. fédels, fédesl “feeding, 
keep; fattened animal’; OHG. fuotisal “pastio”’; Old Norse fedsla, fezla 
“food’’; Danish fgdsel “birth” (cf. ezli and the -sl-formation in Old Sla- 
vonic jasli f. Pl. [<Idgce. *éd- or *éd-] “crib’’). (b) -sn-: Is OE. efesn, 
@fesne “special pasturage (for swine); charge for pasturage; luxury, 
wantonness?”’ to be explained as @ef+esne<*atsni-? (c) OE. lés, léswe 
“pasture” < Germanic */aidiswo (the same root has an -s/-formation with 
the same vowel-grade: Old Norse leidsla, leizla “‘guidance, burial’’; for 
the meaning of /és one may compare German Trift “pasture”: German 
treiben). 

FRITZ MEZGER 

Bryn Mawr College 





buch der indogermanischen Sprachen, Dritter Teil, Falk-Torp, Wortschats der germanischen 
Spracheinheit, 1909, p. 24; Walde-Pokorny, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der indogermani- 
schen Sprachen, 1926-1930, I 119; R. Trautmann, Baltisch-Slavisches W orterbuch, 1923, p. 
66; E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque, 1916, p. 216; A. Walde, 
Lateinisches etymologisches W érterbuch,? 1910, p. 250). From a merely phonological point 
of view the derivation of OHG. ds etc. from *éd-to-m is possible; however, the word has to 
be explained as s-formation on account of the non-germanic s-formations and perhaps 
still more on account of the Germanic s- (sl-, sk-, sn-) formations. 
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III 
NOTES ON THE OWL AND THE NIGHTINGALE 


E HAVE two manuscripts of The Owl and the Nightingale. Of these 

the earlier and more valuable, known as Cotton Caligula A.IX (C), 
is in the British Museum. In this the Owl is immediately preceded by a 
chronicle in French prose which ends thus: A pres le mort cestu rei Johan, 
si regna sun fiz Henry, ‘After the death of King John his son Henry be- 
came king.’ It would appear, therefore, that the Owl was copied into this 
volume not long after the coronation of Henry the Third, October 28th, 
1216. The other manuscript, Jesus College Oxford 29 (/), is in the Bod- 
leian Library. In Anglia, xxx, 222, Miss Anna C. Paues reports the 
following opinion of Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson, Bodley’s Librarian, con- 
cerning the portion of J which contains our poem: 


From f. 217 to the end of the volume is apparently all in one hand, and was cer- 
tainly written about the same time. It contains a history of Tobias which men- 
tions the then Prior of St. Mary Kenilworth (Gwilleyme): this fixes the date of 
composition at 1276-9, and I believe that to be approximately the date of the 
writing. 


In this manuscript The Owl and the Nightingale begins at the top of f. 
229 r and ends onf. 241 v. The account of Tobias (Ici comence de Tobye) 
runs from f. 268 v top to f. 271 r second column. 

It is generally agreed that our two manuscripts were copied from a 
single manuscript (X) which was itself not the autograph (O). At one 
time I was of opinion that vv. 1207-8 indicated that more than one man- 
uscript intervened between O and C, J; but, while such an hypothesis 
is theoretically not impossible, I am convinced, after re-examining the 
subject, that the passage in question—which I have discussed below— 
yields no evidence in support of the hypothesis, and I have avoided it in 
these notes. 

1. One sumere dale. There is a Somerdale in Ohio and a Summerdale in 
New York State. The compound is evidently an idiomatic one. In 
England Somerden, the name of a hundred in Kent, has the same mean- 
ing. Cf. Latin aestivus. In Livy 22.14.8 we have saltus aestivos and in 
Ulpian dig. 43.20.1.3: sicuti dictmus vestimenta aestiva, saltus aestivos, 
castra aestiva, quibus interdum etiam hieme, plerumque autem aestate uta- 
mur. Cf. also Euripides Hippolytus 77: pédooa Newpdv’ éapivdv depxerat. 

It is out of the question to regard sumere as f. d. sg. of the pronoun 
sum, which is nowhere else preceded by the indefinite article, nor does 
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it elsewhere in the Owl have a dative in -er, -re, -ere; neither is dale a 
feminine noun. 

Translate: ‘a valley in the (glory of) summer.’ 

299. an oper side. ‘On another page.’ This is much the earliest case of 
side = ‘page’ that I know of, but it is perfectly natural as a nonce-word, 
it exactly parallels the German Seite, and it occasionally occurs in Eng- 
lish from 1530 down. See N.E.D. under side sb.,! 9a. In A. P. Stanley’s 
Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold. (1. 253) I find the following 
in a letter of Arnold’s to J. T. Coleridge: ‘I wrote these two sides 
[= pages] in school Monday, and I hope to finish the rest of my letter 
this evening.’ Probably side, in the sense of ‘a surface to write on,’ is as 
old as the art of writing English, though it has never become common in 
English usage. 

347. C ouer unwille, J ouer vnwille. Read ure unwille< A. S. irum un- 
willum = ‘against our will(s).’ Cf. Boethius 152.4: are gast bib swihe wide 
farende airum unwillum. Cook in his Literary Middle English Reader 
reads over wille, but it would be easier for ure to become ouer than for 
wil(l) or wille to become unwille. The reading of CJ I take to be a 
partial assimilation of the phrase to the more common over wil(l), found 
in Pastoral Care 51: ne fornime incer ndder Oder ofer will bitan gebafunge; 
Chronicle 1015: ofer Seas cynges wil. Cf. Heuser’s Alifriesisches Lesebuch, 
p. 63: Sa hwersama thet godis-hus brekth ouir willa and ouir wald. 

421 pe ille. Does this mean ‘the churlish man?’ Or does it mean ‘the 
Evil One’ ‘the Devil?’ The former interpretation speaks for itself. The 
latter has an interesting case based upon popular names for the Devil in 
various languages. In Christ and Satan he is called se atola, ‘the Terrible 
One’ (413, 487); se balewa, ‘the Baleful One’ (484); bone wérigan, ‘the Ac- 
cursed One’ (669). In Layamon he is called pe wurse or Je wrse (1140, 
1809, 2843). In Layamon 2841 pene wurse of the A-text corresponds to 
pan feonde in the B-text. In “Doomsday” (Old Eng. Misc. EETS. p. 
162 ff.) we find at v.47 C pe cwed, J be qued; and in “Death” (op. cit. 
p. 168 ff.) v. 213 sathanas be qued, 225 C pene cwed, J pene qued; 246 C 
pe cwed, J pe qued. Proverbs of Alfred (Trinity MS.) pe rede mon he 
is a qued, translated by Skeat, “The red man he is a devil.’ Furthermore 
we have Old Saxon the gramo, ‘the Angry One’; Danish den onde, ‘the Evil 
One,’ Swedish hin héle, hin onde, ‘the Evil One’; all with the same mean- 
ing. In Modern Eng. besides ‘the Evil One,’ there was perhaps originally 
the same sense in ‘He has gone to the bad.’ Probably pe alre werste (v. 
121) means ‘the Devil.’ To understand pe ille of ‘the Devil’ is perhaps 
better suited to the interpretation which I am about to give of vv. 427- 
428, though this point should not be pressed too far. Skeat, in the 
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“Glossarial Index” to his Specimens of Early English (I, 443) defines pe 
ille as ‘the evil one, the devil’; Atkins prefers ‘the churlish man.’ 

427-428. Ne rohte he pe3 flockes were Imeind bi toppes and bi here. Skeat 
(Sel. from Early Eng. I, 347) understood this passage correctly: ‘‘He 
cared (recked) not [why not ‘would not care?’] though companies were 
mingled (huddled together) by heads and by hair, i.e., were fighting and 
pulling one another by the hair.”’ Skeats’ translation gives us the only 
possible explanation of imeind bi; imeind means ‘mingled,’ ‘disturbed 
or disquieted by mingling’ and imeined bi is somewhat colloquially sub- 
stituted for inume bi or some expression meaning ‘taken or seized by.’ 
This is shown by the use of i rather than wi), since bi denotes point of 
attachment (as in v. 816). Top frequently means ‘head’ or ‘hair of the 
head’ in early English. To seize by the hair was common in Teutonic 
fighting. Cf. Solomon and Saturn 99-100: bre3ded sone feond be Sam feaxe: 
and Layamon 684: bi pone toppe he hine nom (see Madden’s note); 16711: 
and igrap hine bi bane toppe. A proverb of Von Fallersleben (671) says: 
Tisteghen den bloten quat her plucken, ‘It is hard to pluck hair against a 
bald man.’ In Heuser’s Aléfriesisches Lesebuch (pp. 58, 59) I find that 
the contingency was sufficiently frequent to be provided against in the 
Old Frisian laws. 

Atkins, however, prefers to find in the passage a metaphor derived 
from the weaver’s craft. This accounts fairly well for the words in the 
passage, with the important exception of the preposition di; but it is far 
less expressive of the nature of pe ille, and implies a wide-spread acquaint- 
ance with the art of weaving, such as is not known to have existed in 
England when the Ow/ was written. 

600. wib. Expresses separation: ‘to cleanse from or of.’ This curious 
meaning of with, now confined to a very few expressions such as to part 
with, to dispense with, to withdraw, to withhold, is much commoner in 
Anglo-Saxon than the dictionaries would lead one to suppose. Besides 
such compounds as widfaran, widferian, widledan and wibweorpan I 
will call attention to the following: Lord’s Prayer (Grein-Wiilker II, p. 
230): wid yfele gefreo us; Chronicle 994 E: & hi ahredde wid heora feon- 
dum; Aelfric’s Preface to Genesis (Grein, A. S. Prosa, p. 23): he ahredde 
pet folc wid pone micclan hunger; Beowulf 733 and 2423: lif wid lice, 
‘life from body’; Fates of A postles 36-37: 3edalan feorh wid flesce; 82-83: 
pa 3eda@led weard lif wid lice; Guthlac 302: No he hine wid monna miltse 
gedalde; 342-343: Ne mag min lichoma wid pas lenan gesceaft dead 3e- 
delan; 711-712: Swa pet milde mod, wid moncynnes dreamum jedalde, 
dryhtine beowde. There is even a with denoting source, which I take to bea 
semasiological derivative of the above. Cf. Andreas 275: bid de meord 
wid 30d; ‘thou shalt have a reward from God.’ 
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651. iwende. Dat. pl. ‘Conveniences, contrivances.’ <A. S. gewend, ge- 
wind, ‘anything that winds or coils.’ Here used in a sense not found in 
extant A. S., ‘places to which one goes and éurns’ (wendan, ‘to turn’). Cf. 
Grimm, Deutsches W érterbuch (ed. Wunderlich) under gewende, especially 
1), b). German gewende means ‘the turning point,’ ‘the spot where one 
turns the plow,’ ‘where the stag turns at bay,’ ‘the goal or limit to which 
one goes and returns.’ There is also a Middle High German gewende; 
O. S. giwend; O.H.G. giwant; Gothic gawendanei, d. f. sg. ‘return.’ In 
the Owl 651 iwende means ‘places to which one goes and returns,’ vor 
pat hi nellep to veor go. Atkins suggests ihende, ‘conveniences,’ which is 
impossible. 

963. An extra syllable is required by the meter, and another negative 
by the sense. Shall we read no pe later(e) or nevere pe later(e)? Cf. St. 
Marherete 18.6: eis sod mon ant godd nodelatere; Hali Meidenhad 11.20- 
21: Ah pah ha falewi sum chere mid misliche pohtes. Ha mei eft grenen 
neauer pe later; Ancren Riwle 162.9, 318.6 (from bottom), 340.1, 340.20: 
no pe later; ibidem 426.4 never pe later; Rel. Ant. II, 51, But parauenture 
heere thou seist, bat if pleyinge of miraclis be synnen, never the latere it is 
but litil synne; ibid. II, 54, and never the latere as the chlyndren [read 
chyldren] of Israel diden that tyme that in hem was; Gawain 541, Bot never 
pe lece ne pe later bay neuened bot merpe; Purity 1352, never pe later. 
Translate the passage ‘and that the sun shall not shine just the same.’ 

987-8. wepen (<A.S.wépan): forleten (<A.S. forlétan). For the sake 
of rime read greten (<A. S. grétan). Cf. King Horn 899-900: bigan to 
grete: for to lete. I am not sure about the principal parts. Gen. and Ex. 
2287-8. 2341-2, 2355-6 give gret (ind. pt. 3 sg.): wet (<W. S. wét or 
Anglian *wét). I suppose the verb was of the reduplicative type @, @, é, 
@. Cf. Sievers-Cook §395.2a. Bosworth-Toller gives inf. grétan or grétan, 
pple. gréten or gréten. The forms require further elucidation. 

1027-1029. Read: Mi song were al ispild an idel: For heom ne mai 
halter ne bridel Bringe vrom heore wode wise. In 1027 C reads Mi song were 
ispild echdel and J Mi song were ispild vych del. Both the existing manu- 
scripts give a three-stress line and the rime is almost entirely destroyed. 
Holthausen, with his eye exclusively on the rime, read and idel, but it is 
hard to see how this could become echdel. I suggest that the poet wrote 
an i del (= ‘in vain’) with the 7 in an ambiguous position, which the scribe 
of X wrote eni del. This was intended merely to umlaut ani into eni, but 
the word was so written (with undotted 7) as to look like euc. Hence C 
wrote echdel and J vych del. 

It is uncertain when, according to the above hypothesis, al before 
ispild dropped out. Perhaps it was dropped from X, whose scribe read 
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éni del for an fdel; if not, al was dropped when C and J read eni as euc, 
which rendered a/ semantically unnecessary. 

1119. to heneb. In Bosworth-Toller I find only hénan, ‘to stone,’ with- 
out the ¢o-. This is an umlauted derivative of han, -e, f., which is defined 
in the Supplement as ‘a projecting stone used as a boundary.’ In Skalds- 
kaparmal xvit Hrungnir picks up a hein with both hands and throws it 
at Thor. Our modern hone is specialized to ‘whetstone’. Connection of 
A.S. han, O. N. hein with Latin cds, Greek x&vos is not clearly established; 
neither is the connection with Sanskrit ¢dnah, ‘a grindstone.’ Wells and 
Atkins associate to hene} with hinan, hienan, ‘to humble,’ which is less 
expressive, and destroys the rime (: scénad). 

1203-4. berne .. . eorne ober erne. Layamon associates two or more of 
these verbs together in describing devastation; thus 13999-14000 purh pi 
lond heo earned: & herized & bernad; 6138-40 eorned and earne[d]: and 
al pis lond bearned. and alle pa men sled: pe 3e cumed neh: 1638-41 
3e0d pat lond he gon ernen: & pa tunes for bearnen & herr3ede pat lond: & 
teh hit to his a3re hond. 

The passage in the speech of the Owl (1203-4) is parallel to one in that 
of the Nightingale (1155-6). Berne (<A.S. bérnan) rimes perfectly with 
erne (<A. S. @rnan, ‘to ride’), and though Bosworth-Toller gives no ex- 
ample of bérnan as an intransitive verb, Layamon has a number of them 
(8074, 25598). Layamon also makes it clear that eornen or urnen (‘to 
run’) differs from ernen (Owl erne, ‘to ride’), for he describes sports and 
pastimes thus, (8129-30): summe he gunnen ernen: & summe heo eornen; 
24695-6 Summe heo gunnen @rnen: summe heo gunnen urnen. 

Gadow, following Liebermann, makes the. very interesting suggestion 
that eorne oper erne had acquired a special sense, ‘to seek sanctuary’ de- 
rived from a phrase in Anglo-Saxon law. Cf. Liebermann Gesetze, Wb. 
p. 86: 3if hie (=sanctuary) fahmon geierne odde geerne pat hine seofan 
nihtum ndn mon iit ne téo, ‘If a criminal by running or by riding gain it 
(=the sanctuary), that for seven nights no man shall drag him out.’ 
This makes the parallel with peoves rune (Owl 1156) closer, but is not 
specially parallel to ferde of men (1156); furthermore the ge- of geierne and 
geerne absolutely disappears, though perhaps this is not important. At- 
kins makes eorne oper erne = ‘run or ride’ = ‘be poor or rich,’ which exagger- 
ates the disjunctive force of the conjunction oper, and ignores the parallel 
between 1155-6 and 1203-4. I translate: ‘I know whether houses shall 
burn and men run or ride.’ Layamon’s phraseology may be proverbial, 
but it is not beyond belief that the Owl’s language is reminiscent of it. 
We know nothing of the date of Layamon’s Brut except that it is later 
than that of Wace’s Brut (a.p. 1155). Hall, in his Selections from Laya- 
mon’s Brut, p. 67, effectively disproves Madden’s argument that Laya- 
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mon wrote after the destruction of the city of Leicester by Richard de 
Lucy in the year 1173. 

1206. smipes schal. It is absolutely beyond question that this is the 
reading of C, though the tail of the ) is somewhat blurred. J reads 
sMithes sale. We may read either smip schal or smipes schulle. ‘I know 
whether the shipbuilder(s) is (or ‘are’) going to clench (the nails) badly.’ 
This is an expansion of the idea of the preceding line. In A. S. smi} is 
used of a carpenter, as well as of a metal-worker. For the importance of 
nails in ship-building cf. Brunanburh 53: negledcnearrum; Genesis 1433: 
negled bord (of Noah’s Ark); Gnomic Verses 94: scip sceal genegled; 
Heliand 1186: neglit skipu. In the Yorkshire Mysteries v1 God directs 
Noah thus (vv. 77-78): Luke pat pi semes be suttily seyn, and naylid wele 
pat pei noght twyne. And Noah replies (vv. 105-107): More suttely can no 
man sewe, It sall be cleyngked ever-ilka dele, With nayles pat are both noble 
and newe. 

1221-2. C i barre, J warre: C ?3arre or 3arte, J. yare. Read iwarre: 
3arre. Both are comparatives. Werra, the comparative of wer, occurs in 
Bosworth-Toller: Léofon men, utan béon Se [= py] werran, Wulfstan 
99.10; gearra, the comparative of gearo, adj., ‘ready,’ occurs in the Sup- 
plement to Bosworth-Toller. Cf. Pastoral Care 43.27-31: Him wére 
iédre Sat hé hire @r gearrawénde Sonne hé hira ungearra wénde, and ht 
gearuwe métte. The readings of the manuscripts have not always been 
reported correctly. A. S. @ and ea both become & in The Owl. 

1255. lude an stille. Frequently used figuratively, as here, for ‘under all 
circumstances.’ See Halliwell’s Dict. p. 531 and N. £. D. under loud, 
adv., 1. b. 

In Middle Dutch we have lude en stille and in the Mid. Eng. Bestiary 
377 we have stille er lude. For other instances of “‘loude and stille” in 
Middle Eng. see Prov. of Alfred 325 and 439; Layamon 3666, 13395, 
18726; Cursor M. 27720; Libeus Des. 1205; Gregorius Leg. 219; Guy of 
Warw. (xv cent. version) 10739; Piers Plow. B-text, IX, 105; ‘“Making of 
Our Lady’s Ps.” (Digby 86, EETS, Or. Ser. 117, pp. 782-5) 177 and 249; 
Lawrence Minot vim, 54; Northern Passion (EETS) Harl. MS., 9*, Sir 
Triamour 198; ‘Wife Lapped in Morel’s Skin,” 516, 720, 884. It occurs 
frequently in the York Mysteries (ed L. Toulmin Smith) ; see also Chester 
Plays, (EETS) p. 49 line 41 and Towneley Plays (EETS) p. 190, line 122, 
and Brome Abraham and Isaac. Also Henryson, ““Robene and Makyne”’ 
5-6. The phrase occurs as late as Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Chaucer’s phrase “In heigh and lough”’ (Cant. Tales A 817 and B 993), 
as Professor Carleton Brown has pointed out to me, directly translates 
the Latin in alto et basso, frequently used in medieval legal docu- 
ments, in the sense of “entirely,” “absolutely.” See Du Cange, sub voce 
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“Alte et Basse” and “Alto et Basso,’”’ who cites numerous 13th-century 
charters, etc. 

1270. Read And his word was goddespel. C goddspel, J godspel. Holt- 
hausen reads as goddspel, but cf. Troilus 5.1264-5: ‘God wot I wende, 
O lady bright Criseyde, That every word was gospel that ye seyde.’ In 
Owl 1209 we may read goddespelle, d. sg., though here the first -e- is not 
essential to the meter. In the Old Kentish Sermons in Morris’s Miscel- 
lany, we have (side by side with the usual godspel and gods pelle) p. 27.17: 
godes pel, nom. sg., and 26.4, 33.14; godespelle, d. sg. Popular etymology 
converted ‘good-story’ into ‘God’s story,’ and ‘mankind’ (<A. S. mann- 
cyn) into ‘men’s kind.’ I read monnecunne (<A. S. manna, g. pl. + 
cynne, d. sg.) in Owl, 849, 973. 

1397-1406. The sins enumerated and described bear considerable re- 
semblance to the Eight Principal Vices of Cassian but the comparison 
breaks down in detail. One may compare the lists in the Bestiary 243- 
247 (in Hall’s Selections) and in Cesarius of Arles (cf. Cook, The Christ of 
Cynewulf, Introduction page xxv1) from both of which Sloth is omitted 
as here. Some passage in literature, not yet discovered, was in the 
author’s mind. Until we discover it we shall be handicapped. 

1399-1400. Read pat flesch dra3ep men to drunkenesse, And to wrenehede 
& to wlonkenesse. O read wrenehede (<A. S. wréne, ‘lascivious’), with the 
first e resembling an 0. X accordingly read wronehede, which somebody 
glossed correctly as golnesse. Before MS. X reached J somebody had per- 
haps converted the first e¢ of wronehede into a c, which helped J to his 
wlonkhede, a word which does not occur elsewhere in early English, 
though it may possibly be the ancestor of the modern slang lunk-head. 
On the other hand we have in the Lambeth Homilies: pes flesces wlong- 
nesse (it will be observed that our poet is enumerating ‘sins of the flesh’), 
and in Political Songs 330: Wlaunknesse of wele hem hath al ablent. pat 
(1399) is a suggestion of Stratmann’s. The use of anaptyxis, as in drunk- 
enesse, wrenehede, and wlonkenesse I hope to discuss in another article. 
My rotograph under a lens says wronehede in C. 

1402. seobpe. ‘Also.’ of monnes honde. I am strongly in favor of the 
text as it stands as against Kenyon’s emendation monne shonde.' 
Monnes honde is something distinguished from Goddes honde, a phrase 
cited by Bosworth-Toller as follows: To Godes handa gefratwod, ‘equipped 
for God’ (Thorpe’s Homilies 1.210.32). Alc ping pe to Godes handa 
belimpan sceolde, (Wulfstan 211.3); Hu seo heord fare pe se biscop to 
Godes handa gehealdam sceall, (Ll. Th. ii. 312.26). In of mounes honde, 


1“Notes on The Owl'and\the Nightingale,” by John S, Kenyon, J.£.G.Ph., XIII (1913), 
512-592. A valuable paper. 
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honde may mean ‘kind,’ ‘spccies,’ ‘variety.’ Cf. German allerhand, ‘of all 
kinds,’ a meaning preserved in several Old Frisian phrases such as alra 
hdnda; énigra hdnda, ‘of some kinds’; ménigra hénda, ‘of many kinds’; 
hwelikera handa, ‘what kind of, of what kind’; nénra hénda, ‘of no kind, 
no kind of.’ Or hand may m__. ‘agency,’ ‘initiative.’ The English Dia- 
lect Dictionary gives, under 4, 2.(19): off one’s hand, ‘of one’s own 
accord.’ Ayrshire: ‘I was fi ane [= one of us] to mak’ that proposal 
to you, but it has come bet: ud your haun’; and under Hand 2 (46): 
one’s own hand, ‘one’s own doing,’ ‘of one’s own accord.’ Northumber- 
land: ‘He just took it up at his aan hand.’ Cf. The Legacy of Greece p. 
144: ‘could it be shown that of his own hand he [Aristotle] discovered 
nothing at all.’ 

Again hand may mean ‘side, party, behalf.’ 

In any case mur3pe of monnes honde means ‘human, worldly or selfish 
pleasure’ as distinguished from the ‘joy that is spiritual and godly.’ 

1494. C aswuch cheorles buc, J a cherles buk. O read a swuche buc and 
somebody added cheorles as a gloss, which was later taken into the text. 
The reverse process, that O read cheorles or a cheorles and somebody 
added a swuch or swuch as a gloss, is less likely. Read /ep with C, or lei), 
lip, liz, rather than Jay with J. 

1523-1524. Read:&parefore be were agult, bat over ober [or obres] wum- 
mon pult. Assuming that I have restored what was essentially the read- 
ing of O, I imagine some scribe inserted Jeof is (after Jat in 1524) as a 
gloss, thinking that license is to be condemned only when it is habitual. 
This gloss occasioned the change of pult to pulte; and pulte caused the 
reading gulte for agult. X then read ouer ober. For metrical reasons C 
omitted ober and J ower. For oper we should perhaps read opres. Cf. v. 
1746. 

For over... pult, cf. tukest . . . over in 63-64; and for pult (‘strikes,’ 
‘drives by striking,’ ‘pursues’) cf. Old Eng. Hom. First Ser., p. 129: heo 
weren ipult ut of paradise; Robert of Gloucester, 479: hii pulte hem vor} 
bivore be obere. Gadow unnecessarily gives the passage an obscene sense 
by comparing Horace Satires, 2.7.49: turgentis verbera caudae. 

1531-1532. Read: Hwan he cumep eft to hire Ne dar heo noht a word 
ishire. Assuming that this is essentially the text of O, I infer that some- 
body glossed eft by ham, and hire by his wive. The scribe of X accordingly 
wrote ham eft in the one case and substituted his wive for hire in the other. 
Of course the relation between eft and ham may have been the reverse, 
ham being the true reading and eft the gloss, but this is obviously less 
likely. The i in hire is short and the second 7 in ishire is long, but this 
license is paralleled in 1635-6 pis: hris; 1317-8, 1745-6 is: wis; 315-319 
1773-4 misseliche: lihteliche. 
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1753. Hunke, J hunke. This is evidently intended for the second person 
dative dual of the personal pronoun (A. S. i%c), but the vowel has been 
leveled under that of the first person (A. S;,nc). In Layamon 26541, 
32170 we have unker for incer. I don’t know how to explain the initial H, 
h, or the final e, but perhaps they are me cribal peculiarities. 

1754. utlete. This is taken by Gadow vean the ‘lagoon-like arm of 
the sea’ near Portisham. But Atkins ol ;shat this is an ‘inlet,’ not an 
‘outlet,’ and is furthermore too far fro., .,prtisham. Neither of these 
objections is convincing. It is quite possibip that in the language of our 
poet’s day the West Fleet was an ‘outlet’ rather than an ‘inlet’; and, 
while claiming residence at Portisham, the poet may actually have lived 
near enough to the West Fleet. Of course the coast-line has changed in 
the last seven hundred and fifty years but I am not able to say how this 
affects our problem. 

Atkins makes the really interesting suggestion that the ‘outlet’ re- 
ferred to is an opening in the coast-ridge at Portisham. Other openings 
occur at Upway and at Swire, and these are salient features of the land- 
scape. 

There is, however, a third possibility. I think it quite reasonable to 
suppose that uélete means ‘the junction of two streams or of two roads’ 
like A. S. atscyte, -es, ntr. Cf. Bosworth-Toller w@tergelat, -es, ntr, ‘a 
water-course, an aqueduct’; and thidem Supplement geléte, ‘a pace where 
roads meet, where one road opens into another.’ If the question is ever to 
be settled the topographer will be needed as well as the philologist. 

Henry B. HINCKLEY 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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IV 
KING HORN AND SUDDENE 
Copyright, Walter Oliver, 1931. 


Y FIRST introduction to the medieval story of King Horn came 

through reading in the Year Book 1914-1924, published by the 
Viking Club of London, a review of Dr. Henry Goddard Leach’s A ngevin 
Britain and Scandinavia. The reviewer in discussing the story of Horn 
referred to the difficulty of fixing the location of ‘‘Suddene”’ where the 
action of the story had its beginning and end, and suggested that it may 
have been situated in South Wales. My first real acquaintance with the 
Horn story, however, as well as the problems with which it is involved, 
came through reading the scholarly essay, ‘“‘The Story of Horn and Rim- 
enhild,” by Professor William Henry Schofield.! 

King Horn, King Horn; where had I heard that name? My memory 
awoke. Over fifty years ago in Jedburgh, Scotland, I frequently stayed 
with my grandmother, whose language, and manner of using it, would 
have delighted any one interested in evidence of the survival of the Old 
Norse tongue in Britain. Speaking of some man who had an extremely 
good opinion of himself, and showed it in his manner and bearing, she 
would say “Hei’z as prud as King Whurn.” Or “Ee wad think hei wuz 
King Whurn.” 

Distrustful of my own memory, I wrote to friends of my early boyhood 
and inquired if they had any recollection of hearing ‘King Horn’ men- 
tioned by older people. I received two answers: One giving the name of 
an old lady who had been heard to use the expression “Prud as King 
Whurn”’; and the other recalling a memory of an old, old song about King 
Horn. Moreover, in Boston I met a gentleman who had grown to man- 
hood near this modern Suddene, and in answer to my question, he as- 
sured me, without hesitation, that he had often heard his father and 
mother, grandfathers and grandmothers, use the expression ‘‘Prud as 
King Whurn.” 

In the same district on the Borders of Scotland, there is a valley in 
which the river Teviot forms a deep pool. This valley and pool is called 
‘“‘Horn’s Hole,” locally pronounced ‘‘Whurn’s Whull.”’ At this place in 
1514, a band of young men from the border town of Hawick, attacked 
and defeated a raiding band of Englishmen, and took a banner from them. 
The place was known then, over four hundred years ago, as ‘‘Whurn’s 


1 PMLA, XVIII (1903) 1-83. 
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Whull.” In Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials, an official compilation, this 
place is recorded as ‘‘Hornishole”’ in 1502. 

This would strongly suggest that at some time, there lived in the dis- 
tricts of Jedburgh and Hawick, Roxburghshire, on the Borders of Scot- 
land, a personage of importance named King Horn, or locally, King 
Whurn. Is this the King Horn and Suddene of the earliest English ro- 
mance? 

The problem which has provoked most discussion in connection with 
King Horn is the location of “‘Suddene,”’ which is given in the story as 
the home of Horn. The view which has won most general acceptance is 
that Suddene is to be placed in the South of England. For a summary of 
the earlier views I may quote from McKnight’s edition of King Horn? 


In regard to the kingdom of Suddenne, some have thought that the name must 
be connected with Suddene mentioned in Beowulf, which would make Suddenne re- 
fer to some place in northern Europe, possibly in Denmark. (Parallelism with the 
Havelok would also support this opinion.) But neither the proper names of the 
story, nor the phonology of the word Suddenne itself, support this view. Ward 
suggests that the name is a mere vague poetical designation, and brings together 
historical facts and internal evidence in the attempt to determine the definite 
place. He cites the name Hornesbeorh on the Isle of Purbeck, Dorsetshire, calls 
attention to the phrase in King Horn, “‘y come into pis yle,” referring to the Sara- 
zin incursion in which Horn’s father was killed, and from the fact that “it was 
upon Dorsetshire that a descent of the Northmen took place, which was the first 
recorded appearance in Wessex, and which evidently made a great impression 
upon the people, concludes that ‘‘Dorsetshire has a very fair claim to be consid- 
ered the birthplace of the Horn legend.” 

One is loath, however, to let go the only thread that seems to lead to an ex- 
planation of the name Suddenne itself. Francisque Michel was the first to point 
out that in the Brit. Mus. text of Gaimar’s L’estorie des Engleis, one reads that 
“Edelbrit fu feit reis de Kent E de Sudeine ensement,” vv. 955-6. In spite of the 
fact that the other three versions have; one, Surrie, the other two Suthreie, one is 
tempted to cling to this clew, and the fact that in the same manuscript later, 
Gaimar, in referring to the same political division says, ““Puis regnat son fi3, E 
Adelstén, un rei gentils, Li uns out Westsexe, e lalire Kent, Suthdreie, e Suthsexe 
ensement, vv. 2388-91, gives ground for the supposition that Sudeine may refer 
collectively to Surrey and Sussex. In that case the coast of Sussex was probably 
the scene of the first act in the Horn drama. Whichever of these views is the true 
one, we may be reasonably certain that the Suddenne in the mind of the com- 
poser of K. H. lay on the south coast of England. 


Hartenstein® also agrees in locating Suddene in the South of England. 
On the other hand, Professor Schofield, in the article already referred 


* King Horn etc., Early Eng. Text Soc., 1901,"p. xviii—xix. 
* Studien sur Hornsage (Kieler Studien, iv, 1902) p. 131. 
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to, argues for an entirely different location. According to him, ‘“‘Suddene” 
is a variant of “Sudreia,”’ the Latin form of the Scandinavian Sudrey- 
jar,” (“the south isles’), a term which was regularly applied by the 
Norsemen to a group of islands including the Hebrides and the Isle of 
Man, to distinguish them from the “Orkneyjar’” (the Orkneys). Pro- 
fessor Schofield finds a survival of this designation in the modern term 
“‘Sodor”’ still used in the ecclesiastical title, ‘Bishop of Sodor and Man.” 
Professor Schofield, therefore, would identify the home of King Horn as 
the Isle of Man. 

Before examining the evidence which Professor Schofield presents in 
support of this very ingenious theory, a general comment may be made 
on his method, particularly in dealing with names of places and persons. 
The Horn story, as every student knows, is found in an Old French poem, 
Horn et Rimel, and also in the Middle English King Horn. These two 
versions Schofield uses, selecting details from either which best serve his 
purpose, and in some cases constructing composite forms which do not 
exist in either. Horn’s rival in the English poem is King Modi of ‘“‘Rey- 
nes”’ (var. “‘reynis,”’ “‘reny’’), whereas in the French text the place name 
is spelled Fenoie, Fenoi, Fenie, Fenice, Finée. By combining these he se- 
cures the form “Freynes” which he identifies as “Furness” in northern 
Lancashire, the seat of the famous abbey. The names of Horn’s parents 
in King Horn are given as “Murry” (var. Murri, Mury, Mory, Morye, 
Moye, Moy) and Godhild (var. godild, godyld); but in HR as Allof and 
Samburc. For the mother of Horn Schofield accepts the name in KH: 


This is doubtless original. The name of the hero’s mother in HR, namely, Sam- 
burc, is pretty certainly an inheritance in the French poem from the introductory 
account of Aalof, his father, which Thomas joined to the story of Horn (p. 33). 


But though explaining the change from Godhild to Samburc as due to 
the fusion of the story of Horn with the old Aalof saga, he at the same 
time accepts as genuine the name Allof given for Horn’s father as against 
Murry, the name given is KH! Allof, he remarks, “is the name that ap- 
pears also in the Harleian MS. of K.H.” (p.30). The Harley MS., how- 
ever, is the latest of the three English MSS., and even in this MS. the 
name Murry occurs twice in rhyme, as Ward has noted: 

It is evident that the original of the present copy [i.e. Harl. MS. 2253] gave the 
name of Murry to Horn’s father, and that the collector instructed the scribe to 
change the name into Allof; for in two places Murry has been preserved by the 
rhyme.‘ 


Accordingly, Murry as the name of Horn’s father is supported by bet- 


4H. L. D. Ward, Cat. of Rom. in Dept. of MSS. in the Brit. Mus., I, 465. 
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ter evidence than Allof. And, although space does not permit detailed 
discussion of the matter, it may be affirmed that in almost every instance 
the English poem is more trustworthy than the French in recording per- 
sonal names.’ And as to names of places not much confidence can be felt 
in the French version which enlarges the geographical area of the narra- 
tive to include such places as Rome, Pise, Pavie, Milan, Paris, Mascun 
en Bourgoigne, Peiteres, Norweie, Frise, Russie, Palestine, Hungerie, etc. 

Let us observe now the main points advanced by Professer Schofield in 
his attempt to identify Suddene, Horn’s home, with the Isle of Man. 

1. Suddene is definitely stated to be an island; and this would exclude 
Surrey, Sussex, and other points of the south coast of England. 


2. Horn’s boat when set adrift is driven by a north-west wind (HR, line 
105); after a twenty-four hour voyage it reaches a point on the west coast 
of England. 

3. Westernesse, the point at which Horn landed, may be identified as 
“the peninsula of the Wirral’’ near the Mersey between Birkenhead and 
Chester. 


Schofield’s theory rests first of all upon the assumption that ‘‘Suddene” 
in the Horn story represents a corruption of an earlier “‘Sudreia,’’ al- 
though in point of fact we do not find an instance of the spelling with r in 
either the Old French or English texts. Nor was the Isle of Man ordin- 
arily included in the group of “‘Southern Isles.”” Though there is one re- 
corded instance in the sagas in which Man isso included and is described 
as the largest and finest of the group, these islands are generally referred 
to as Sudreyjar and Man. The Isle of Man is an entity distinct and apart 
from them—as it is also in the ecclesiastical title, Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. 

Schofield lays much stress on the fact that Suddene is stated to be an 
island. This statement, however, is not made in the French H.R., and it 
occurs only once in the English K.H. (v. 1414) toward the end of the 
story. Here it is stated that when Horn returned to Suddene to reclaim 
his kingdom he found asleeping knight who later proves to be the father of 
his friend Athulf. On being awakened and questioned, he declared— 


Laud MS. Cambridge MS. 
Ich was cristene som wyle, The was cristene a while, 
And po were come into pis yle po i com to pis ille 
Sarazyns lodlike and blake, Sarazins blake, 
And dide me god forsake. pat dude me forsake. 


5 Schofield likewise decides in favor of Gudmond (HR) as the name assumed by Horn 
rather than Cutberd (K. H.). But on this point also see Ward (op. cit. p. 466). 
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The reading of the Laud MS. here is more intelligible. The lines clearly 
refer to the landing of the pagan Norsemen, who forced the unfortunate 
knight to abjure his Christianity. In that case by the “‘yle’”’ he most 
probably meant Britain, which was frequently thus referred to. It will be 
sufficient to note a passage from the Carle of Carelyle which Professor 
Schofield himself has cited (p.9): 


The yle of Brettayn i-cleppyde ys, 
Betwyn Skotland and Ynglonde iwys, 
In story i-wayte aryghte 

Wallys ys an anguil of pat yle. 


If the reference in KH be to the “‘yle of Brettayn” it would, of course, 
lend no support to Schofield’s theory. Nor would this prevent us from 
locating Suddene in what is now southern Scotland. For, as Sir Walter 
Scott remarks in the introduction to his Border Antiquities: “It is proved 
that, until a late period, that part of modern Scotland which lay to the 
south of the river Forth, and bordered on the east with the Saxon prov- 
ince of Lothian, or Loden, was still called Britain.” 

With reference to Schofield’s second point, namely, that Horn’s boat 
was driven by a “‘northwest wind,” one should note that this occurs only 
in the Old French HR, in which, as we have seen, the geography of the 
story is hopelessly confused. In KH, on the other hand, Horn’s boat is 
impelled by the violence of the current, and there is no mention of the 
wind: 


pe se bigan to flowe 

And hornchild to rowe. 

pe se pat schup so faste drof, 
pe children dradde per of. 


Nor does Schofield’s identification of Westernesse in the Horn story 
as the Wirral fit the general situation. The word “ness” in the Old Norse 
language, as in modern Danish and Norwegian, means a cape, a nose, a 
distinct promontory. The Wirral does not answer to such a description. 
It is scarcely a peninsula, but is merely a tongue of land sandwiched be- 
tween the Mersey and the Dee. Instead of projecting beyond the gen- 
eral coast-line, it actually barely comes into line with it. 

Where so many scholars have puzzled themselves over the location of 
Suddene, it may seem presumptuous for a mere outsider to propose a new 
solution of the problem. However, I wish to call attention to the follow- 
ing facts, which so far as I know have never been considered by students 
of the Horn story. 

In the county of Roxburgh, Scotland, is an ancient parish in the Dean- 
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ery of Teviotdale which is described in the Origines Parochiales Scotiae® 
under the following names: Soudon, Sowden, Sudhden, Sovddun, 
Southdoun, Suddoun, Suddane, Soudoun, Soudann, Suden. Beside these 
name-forms taken from historical records we may place the designation 
of Horn’s home in the several texts of the Horn story. In HR the name is 
spelled “‘Suddene,” “‘Suthdene,” and in KH the spellings are “‘Sudene,”’ 
“Sudenne,” “‘Suddene,”’ and “Suddenne.’”’ The name serves to designate 
a wide tract of what was once, and still is, a large district of farm and 
forest land, lying in the very mouth of the Carter Pass of the Cheviot 
Hills, the main pass between England and Scotland. 

Today, the public name of the place is Southdean still pronounced 
locally ‘“‘Suthdene,” but sixty or eighty years ago, natives of the place 
never called it by any other name than Sud’n. The u is pronounced as 
oo in “‘wool.” 

Sud’n lies in the midst of what was the ancient Jedforest, a remnant of 
the earlier and greater Forest of Caledon. Through it runs the river Jed. 
Sud’n is just about ten miles south of the very ancient and extremely in- 
teresting Royal Burgh of Jedburgh, with its magnificent abbey and old 
castles, as well as a house once occupied by Mary, Queen of Scots. 

In Sud’n is the ruin of the old church, where, in 1388 A.D. the Douglas 
planned his raid into England, which led to the famous Battle of Otter- 
burn, where ‘‘a dead Douglas won the field.”” An ideal land of romance. 

The Cheviot Hills and the Tweed, which form the boundary between 
England and Scotland, do not run from east to west as one might sup- 
pose without consulting the map, but from north-east to south-west. In 
Roxburghshire, south of Hawick and north of Newcastleton (ancient 
Copshawholm), about thirty miles north-east by north from the Solway, 
and nearly in the centre of the present Border, there is a well defined 
watershed. From that point the small rivers Slitrig, Ale, Kale, Rule and 
Jed flow northeast by north, to join the larger river Teviot. 

This may well be said to constitute a north dene or dean. In fact the 
district drained by the Teviot and its tributaries was called ““The Dean- 
ery of Teviotdale,”’ and this name is to be found on the ecclesiastical 
maps of the times. 

From Newcastleton the river Liddell and other streams flow south- 
west by south, almost south, into the river Esk, which in turn enters the 
Solway Firth, a few miles north of Carlisle, in the county of Cumberland, 
England. This forms an equally well defined natural South Dene or Dean, 
with an ample sea coast on the Solway Firth. 

* Origines Parochiales Scotiae. The Antiquities, Ecclesiastical and Territorial of the 
Parishes of Scotland, ed. Cosmo Innes. (Bannatyne Club) Vol. I. 1850, Vel. II, Part 1, 
1854, Part 2, 1855, 
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In ancient times the present territorial boundaries between Scotland 
and England did not exist. The old kingdoms of Cumbria and North- 
umbria were in existence, with ill-defined territorial limits, ever shifting 
and varying, as the result of local differences or alliances. 

Old stone towers, built of huge stones, without lime, at one time thick- 
ly dotted the land of Sud’n, and the substantial remains of some of them 
can beseen to this day. One of these towers was called “Auld Sud’n Tur,” 
and the name still survives. 

The term ‘‘Auld Sud’n,”’ which still lingers in this district may indicate 
a period when the boundaries of the district were of a far greater extent 
than at present. Substantial changes in the boundaries of parishes have 
been made within comparatively recent times. 

That this was the case seems to be supported by the fact that Jed- 
burgh Abbey, which was founded in the twelfth century, controlled a ter- 
ritory which extended south-west-wards to Arthuret, in the extreme 
north-west corner of the county of Cumberland, England, close to the 
Solway Firth. 

That there was a religious order in control of this same district as ear- 
ly as, the seventh century or even earlier, can be inferred from a refer- 
ence to Jedburgh in the old history of Simeon of Durham. 

This is the land of the very early Christian missionaries (350-900 A.D.): 
St. Ninian (locally Ringan), who brought French working monks to the 
south of Scotland, St. Cuthbert, St. Basil and others. 

Let us see how the romance of King Horn fits into the foregoing geo- 
graphical frame. 

The story opens by telling that upon a summer’s day, Horn’s father, 
King Murry, rode for his pleasure by the sea-side, as was his custom. 
This does not necessarily imply a permanent residence by the sea. In 
those far-away days, kings, great or small, did not stay in one residence. 
They moved frequently from place to place, visiting their prominent sub- 
jects, or rather supporters, just as their Old Norse ancestors did, and as 
was quite common in Scotland between 1100 and 1300 A.D. and even as 
late as the sixteenth century. 

By the strand King Murry found fifteen ships, “wip sarazins kene.’ 
When he inquires as to their purpose they answer: 


pi lond folk we schulle slon 
And alle pat Crist luuep vpon, 
And pe selue ri3t anon; 

Ne schaltu todai henne gon. 


The King alighted from his steed and with “his gode kni3tes two,” 
drew his sword and attacked the invaders. He made a brave fight against 
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superior numbers, and fell dead, along with his two knights, in defence of 
his land and people. 

The “‘paynimes” seized the land, killing the folk and destroying the 
churches. Of all the women, Horn’s mother, queen Godhild, felt the dis- 
aster most keenly. 


For Murri heo weop sore 
And for horn 3ute more. 
He wenten vit of halle, 
Fram hire Maidenes alle, 
Vnder a roche of stone. 
per heo liuede alone. 


As Professor Schofield points out, the French version of the romance 
names the place of the queen’s shelter as “‘Ardene.”’ That this refers to 
the Ardennes of France, as suggested in the preface to the French ver- 
sion, is however, quite out of the question. Near the town of Hawick, 
Roxburghsire, and close to this Scottish district of Sud’n, lies Harden 
Glen, with conditions which would afford shelter to any one fleeing as 
Horn’s mother fled from the pagan invaders. In this retreat Godhild re- 
mained until Horn found her on his return from his forced wanderings 
and adventures. 

Meantime, Horn, then a lad of about fifteen winters, and his boy com- 
panions, had fallen into the hands of the invaders. The leader of the band, 
fearing that if Horn’s life were spared he would plot vengeance, put him 
and his companions adrift in a boat. 


To schupe schulle se funde 
And sinke to be grunde. 

pe se 30u schal adrenche; 

Ne schal hit us not of pinche. 


All day and all night the boat was driven on; when daylight came they 
found land in sight. Horn saw on the strand, men walking on the land 
Setting foot on shore, Horn bade goodbye to the boat: 


Schup, bi pe se flode, 

Daies haue pu gode; 

Bi pe se brinke 

No water pe na drinke. 

3ef bu cume to Suddenne, 
Gret pu wel of myne kenne; 
Gret pu wel my moder, 
Godhild, quen pe gode. 
And seie pe paene kyng, 
Iesucristes wibering, 
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pat ihc am hol and fer 

On pis lond ariued her. 

And seie pat hei schal fonde 
pe dent of myne honde. 


The lads then went to the town and met there Almair (aylmer, Eylmer) 
King of Westernesse (or Westnesse).’ 

The location of this kingdom of Westernesse (or Westnesse) is another 
disputed question in the interpretation of the Horn story. 

The Old Norse, and modern Danish and Norwegian, for a cape is 
“ness,” and a glance at the map of the south of Scotland, along the Solway 
Firth, shows two capes of very great prominence; they are now named 
The Mull of Galloway, and Burrow Head. 

Quite independent of the story of King Horn, there exists evidence that 
these two capes were called “The Nesses.” 

The Flateyjarbok records that in 1229 A.D. a Norwegian expedition 
under king Uspac, and Olafr the Black, king of Man, was raiding in the 
south-west of Scotland. They landed on the Isle of Bute, and laid siege 
toa castle held by the Scots. While engaged in this enterprise— 


The Norwegians now heard that Earl Allan (son of Roiand Earl of Galloway) 
was south of the Nesses, and had drawn together an hundred and fifty ships in- 
tended against them: wherefore they sailed northwards under Kintire, and lay 
there some time, and made several descents. 


In his translation, the Rev. James Johnstone® adds an explanatory 
note on this passage: ““The Nesses mean the Mulls of Galloway.” 

Further evidence is to be found in the Cleasby-Vigfusson Jcelandic- 
English Dictionary. Under the word “ness,” appears the following note: 


In Scotland, Kata-nes, and Nes, Caithness, Orkn. passim: austr a Nesjum, 
Fornmanna Sogur (E.I.) IX. 421, of the coast of Scotland as seen from the Isle of 
Man. 


The following is the passage from Fornmanna Sogur. 


peir fengu mikinn storm, ok tyndu par III skipum med monnum ok ollu pviera 
var. peir spurdu pa at Aleinn jarl var austr a Nesjum, ok hafdi dregit saman 
(halft annat hundrat skipa ok aetladi at beim. 


From these data it seems probable that Westernesse was the Mull of Gal- 
loway, and Estnesse was Burrow Head. 

The tides of the Solway Firth have a reputation for speed and violence. 
It is difficult to arrive at an estimate of the speed at which tides ebb and 


7 Camb. MS. regularly ““Westernesse”; Laud and Harley “‘Westnesse.” 
® Anecdotes of Olave the Black, King of Man, and The Hebridian Princes of the Somerled 
Family, By the Rev. James Johnstone, 1780, p. 27. 
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flow; so many temporary conditions affect their speed at various times. 
It is, however, commonly understood that a man on horseback has some 
difficulty in out-racing these tides, and their tremendous power is exper- 
ienced many miles out at sea, around Burrow Head, and the Mull of 
Galloway. 

There is nothing improbable in supposing that Horn’s boat, set afloat 
at the mouth of the river Esk on the coast of Cumberland, could have 
been borne by the tide in one day and one night, assisted and guided by 
Horn’s rowing, to the Mull of Galloway. 

Horn and his companions were hospitably received by the generous- 
hearted king of Westernesse. He was taken into the king’s household 
and instructed in everything connected with their manner of life. 

Rymenhild, daughter of king Aylmar, cast favoring eyes on the tall, 
fair stranger. An envious companion soon called the intimacy of Horn 
and Rimenhild to the attention of king Aylmar, with the result that Horn 
was ordered to leave Westernesse. Thereupon Horn hired a ship and 
sailed to Western-land, that is Ireland, plainly visible from the Mull of 
Galloway. 

While following his career of adventure in Ireland, Horn received a 
message from Rimenhild that she was being forced into a marriage with 
Modi king of Reynes. It is an easy matter toidentify Modi and his king- 
dom of Reynes. What other place can it be than the Rhinns of Galloway, 
a few miles north of Westernesse, or the Mull of Galloway? Modi, Muaie 
or Moodie, is a Galloway or old British name, and still survives in the 
south Scotland. 

It is not necessary to follow the details of the story in elucidating its 
geographical setting. There is one incident, however, connected with 
Horn’s return from Ireland which deserves mention. Arriving at West- 
ernesse, he left ship and sailors “under a wood side” and made his way 
inland alone. He met a palmer who tells him of the wedding of Rimen- 
hild. (KH, 1100-1112. In HR the palmer informs him 


Li reis est a Lions ki est cite vaillant. 


The city referred to can hardly be Lyons in the south of France. Scho- 
field, noting the parallel to an incident in Tristan, when the hero makes 
a return voyage from Ireland to Caer Leon (on the Usk), concludes that 
Lions is to be understood as Caer Leon, although he prefers to identify 
the city as Caer Leon on the Dee (i.e. Chester). This explanation, it 
must be said, is hardly convincing. Moreover, as the mention of Lions 
occurs only in HR it may easily be another example of the fantastic 
geography which characterizes the French poem. But if there is any 
basis whatever for the introduction of “Lions” into the story one might 
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suggest that the place referred to was the town of Carlisle, mentioned in 
historical documents dating from the days of the Roman occupation. 
The form of the name which appears in old manuscripts and maps is 
“Carleol” or ‘‘“Karleolm’’—a name which might conceivably account for 
the “Lions” of HR and would fit the geographical situation better then 
Chester. 


At length Horn, accompanied by his faithful companion Athulf, re- 
turns to Suddene and makes himself known. Horn summons his men and 
defeats the pagan invaders, and afterwards finds his mother alive in Har- 
den Glen. So the story ends with the ringing of bells and singing of 
masses to celebrate Horn’s return to his own land. 

The action of the story evidently covers a comparatively small area, 
so that one would expect the places named to be within reasonably close 
proximity. These requirements are met by the geographical localization 
here proposed. It is within the bounds of probability that Horn’s voyage 
from Suddene to Westernesse could be duplicated today, starting from 
the mouth of the river Esk on the coast of Cumberland and reaching the 
Mull of Galloway, aided by the strong current, in one day and night. 
Ardene, to which Horn’s mother fled, can still be seen as Harden with its 
sheltering glen. 

If space permitted it would be interesting to consider in detail the per- 
sonal names which appear in the Horn story. These have already been 
carefully studied, especially by Ward and Schofield. In general it may be 
said that the personal names present no obstacles to the geographical 
solution which I have proposed. As to the name of King Aylmar (i.e. 
Athelmar), Ward? remarks that ‘“‘there was hardly any name south of the 
Trent that was more common,” and he refers to historical persons of 
that name who were “Aldermen of Devonshire’ and seem to have had 
some authority over Cornwall also. On the other hand, the name occurs 
also in the north. There is now on the Solway Firth, in the county of 
Kirkcudbright, a prominent cape named Almorness. 

In the French version it is stated that Herselot, an attendant of Ry- 
menhild, was the daughter of Godfrey of ‘‘Albanei.’’ One thinks at once 
of the well-known Scottish title, Duke of Albany. The distance between 
Galloway and the southern boundary of ancient Alban, north of the 
Clyde and Forth, was not great. 

The name of the heroine, which in KH appears as Rymenild, Rymenil, 
Reymyld, Rimyld, etc., is derived by Schofield’!® from Ang. Sax. Irmen- 
hild, Eormenhild. On the other hand, the forms of this name in HR— 


® Ward, Cat. of Rom., I, 449-450. 
10 Op. cit., p. 35. 
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Rigmenil, Rigmel, Rimenil, Rimignil, Rimel—offer some difficulties to 
this derivation. Ward," though he regards this as the most likely expla- 
nation, calls attention to the name “‘Riemmelth,” the first wife of King 
Oswy of Northumbria, according to Nennius. In the Durham Liber 
Vite her name is spelled Regnmeld. ‘The form given by Nennius,”’ 
he remarks, “would naturally become Rimel in French; whilst the 
Anglo-Saxon form might not improbably soon grow into Reynmild, 
or Reymnild, in the mouths of the English singers, owing to their fond- 
ness for the termination -hild.” 

As for “Murry,” the name of Horn’s father, it needs no argument to 
demonstrate the wide currency of this name in Scotland. Among the noble 
names north of the Tweed, Earl Murray occurs almost as frequently as 
Douglas. 

WALTER OLIVER 

Providence, Rhode Island 


2 Op. ci pp. 453-4. 
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TWO MANUSCRIPTS OF THE MIDDLE ENGLISH 
ANONYMOUS RIMING CHRONICLE 


HE ‘‘Anonymous Riming Chronicle” has long been known through 

the text printed by Ritson’ from B.M. MS. Royal 12. C. xii. The 
first serious attempt to study the sources of this poem and establish the 
relationships of the several MSS. was made by R. Sternberg, in two pa- 
pers in Englische Studien xviii, 1 ff. and 356 ff. In the first of these 
papers, Sternberg presents a scheme of MS. relations based upon the first 
and last fifty lines of the text as contained in five MSS. In the second 
paper he examines the sources of the Chronicle and shows that it de- 
pended upon Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle with supplementary use of 
William of Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum. 

The MSS. (». Sternberg’s list, pp. 1-5) are the following: 


R: B. M. MS. Royal 12. C. xii, Art. 22, fols. 62a-68b. From Brutus’s arrival in 
England to A.D. 1312. Edited by Ritson ué supra. Dated in the Catalogue of 
Royal MSS. 1320-40. 

A: Auchinleck MS. National Library of Edinburgh (formerly the Advocates 
Library) fols. 304a-317b. Unlike the other MSS. it begins with Albin, and 
ends with the death of Edward II and a prayer for Edward III. Kélbing gives 
as the approximate date of this MS. the first quarter of the fourteenth cen- 
tury.? 

Rawl.: A fragmentary text preserved in MS. Rawl. poet. 145 (Summary Cat. 
No. 15432).3 The MS., which is of parchment (8} x 6} in.) was written in the 
first half of the fourteenth century. The leaves containing the fragment of the 
Chronicle have been disarranged by the binder and should stand in the follow- 
ing order: fols. 12", 11", 11%, 6", 6%, 7", 7%. The fragment begins with a con- 
siderable Latin note referringto Arthur’s coronation and death, and a list of the 
eight divisions of England. Other Latin notes occur after the first mention of 
King Sebard, and before the reigns of each succeeding king. These notes con- 


1 Anc. Eng. Met. Rom. II, 270-313. 

2 Altengl. Bibl. IV, Introd. Ix. 

* Described by Madan in the Summary Cat. of Western MSS. in the Bodleian, III, 426. 
Given to Hearne by John Murray, not later than 1721. Warton quotes part of the frag- 
ment, and notes references by Hearne (Warton, Hist. Engl. Poet. II, 97-100, 99 note). 
W. C. Hazlitt, in his edition of Warton, omits a part of Warton’s (originally Hearne’s) quo- 
tation from the manuscript, under the mistaken impression that the quotation is from the 
Ritson version. Hazlitt’s note is curiously ironic, in view of this mistaken notion: ‘‘Ritson 
has printed these fragments entire in his Metrical Romances, 1802, and the editor could not 
perceive the advantage of quoting them to the extent that Warton, not knowing what they 
were, has done.” 
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tain some material which is not included in the English text. The fragment 
breaks off just before the end of the reign of Edgar. 

C: B.M. MS. Addit. 19677, fols. 92b-99b. Begins like R and P (see below), and 
ends with a prayer for the young Edward II. Dated by Aldis Wright 1390- 
1400.4 

P: Camb. Univ. MS., Ff. 5. 48, Art. 20, fols. 92-109. Begins with Brutus’s ar- 
rival in England. Written in the West Midlands during the XV century.® 

E: Camb. Univ. MS. Dd. 14.2, Art. 3, fols. 277a-307. Begins with Brutus’s ar- 
rival in England and ends in the time of Henry VI with an ejaculatory prayer. 
Written about 1432.6 


Besides these manuscripts, in which the chronicle appears in approxi- 
mately complete form, Sternberg mentions a fragment contained in Brit. 
Mus. MS. Cotton Cal. A xi (one leaf, 38 lines). 

Certain other details with regard to the physical condition of the 
Rawlinson manuscript have some bearing upon its relation to A. Our 
edition of the fragment is from rotographs, although Rawl. and A have 
been examined and points confirmed. The folios are, as the catalogue 
says, bound in a perturbed order. Furthermore, they show plain indica- 
tions, in different places, of having been trimmed either at top or bot- 
tom, sometimes at the sacrifice of lines—a fact of considerable impor- 
tance in the comparison and relating of this manuscript to others. Folios 
6° and 6”, which do not seem to have been mutilated, contain thirty-six 
ruled lines, including one line above the first of the thirty-five lines of 
writing on the page. There are indications that others of the pages con- 
tained thirty-six lines of writing, and the fact of inequality in the length 
of the pages may account for the mutilation of the longer pages, now 
trimmed to a length even with the unmutilated 6° and 6”, at the expense 
of the top or bottom lines of the manuscript.’ 


* Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, Rolls Series, 86', xli. 

5 According to the Cat. of MSS. in Libr. of Univ. of Camb. II, 505. For other authorities 
see Dr. Frances A. Foster in her introduction to the Northern Passion (E.E.T.S. Orig. Ser. 
147, p. 14). 

6 Cat. of MSS. in Libr. of Univ. of Camb. I, 520. 

7 Fol. 12", on which the fragment begins, has been trimmed at the bottom. It contains 
thirty-five ruled lines, thus thirty-four spaces, two of which have been skipped, so that 
there are thirty-two lines of writing. The tops of some of the letters of a lost line appear, 
but they are unrecognizable. Comparison with the Auchinleck MS. indicates that a couplet 
has been lost here, from the account of King Sebard’s burying. The next page, 11", con- 
tains thirty-five ruled lines, and thirty-four lines of writing. Tops of the letters of a lost 
line can be distinguished. Again comparison with the Auchinleck MS. indicates a couplet 
lost here, in the middle of the Ing story. 11” has of course suffered the same mutilation, 
but at this point, in the midst of the account of the division of England, a long break occurs, 
equal to 267 lines in the Ritson MS., and to 272 lines in the Auchinleck MS. (R 362-628, 
A 1362-1633; this would make 8 pp. of 34 lines each). F. 6* takes up the chronicle in the 
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Marion Crane Carroll and Rosemond Tuve 117 

It has seemed worth while, despite Ritson’s edition of R, to print the 
Auchinleck version and the Rawlinson fragment in full, in view of the 
fact that these manuscripts, which offer the only other early versions of 
the chronicle, show numerous textual differences, and disclose interesting 
relationships with the sources. After the texts of A and Rawl. have been 
presented the relationships between A, Rawl., and R will be discussed. 

In printing the text of the Auchinleck MS. the conventional signs of 
abbreviation for con, er or ar, have been expanded without use of italics; 
m’s or n’s indicated by strokes over the preceding letters have been sup- 
plied; }* has been rendered by pat and ihu by ihesu. Also, in the case of 
the Rawlinson fragment the frequently occurring w has been printed as 
with. In the Auchinleck MS. the scribe in some cases clearly writes burch 
for the preposition (several times confirmed by the rime) but in other 
cases apparently burth. In every case this preposition has been rendered 
as burch. No attempt has been made to modernize the punctuation. The 
scribes used only the usual (-) at the ends of the lines. Unfortunately 
the printers have represented this medieval (-) by full stops. It should 
be understood, however, that these were merely intended by the scribes 
as line divisions. 


I 
A: AUCHINLECK MS., NATIONAL LIBRARY, EDINBURGH 
H™ may men rede who so can. Hs? hiderward lordinges. 5 
[f.304"] 3e pat wil here of kinges. 
Hou Inglond first bigan. 2  ychil 30u tellen as y can. 
Men mow it finde in englische. hou Inglond first bigan. 
As pe brout it tellep y wis. sittep stille grete & smale. 





middle of the reign of Athelstan. 6° has thirty-six ruled lines, the first of which has been 
skipped, leaving thirty-five lines of writing, increased to thirty-six by the insertion of a line 
at the side, which makes the couplets even. 6” has thirty-six ruled lines, with the first blank 
and one skipped, leaving thirty-four lines of writing. Ff. 7" and 7” have been trimmed at 
the top and show twenty-seven ruled lines. 7* has twenty-seven written lines; for although 
one ruled line was skipped, one written line was added at the bottom of the page, below the 
last ruled line. This last line we may assume to have been added (as on 6°) to make the 
couplets even, and therefore below the thirty-six ruled lines originally allotted by the 
scribe. We may therefore assume that nine ruled lines have been lost by the trimming at 
the top. As the beginning of Edwin’s reign is included in these nine lines, we may assume 
one line skipped between reigns, and perhaps a line given to “Edwynus Rex’? (cf.“‘Ed- 
mundus Rex” before v. 399), as well as the usual skipped line at the top. That would mean 
six lines of rhyme lost. On comparison of this place with R 685-690, and A 1700-1705, we 
find six lines missing at the end of the reign of Edred and the beginning of the reign of Ed- 
win. 7” shows twenty-seven written lines. There are then probably nine lines missing, 
corresponding to eleven lines in Ritson and Auchinleck (R 717-727, A 1728-1738) in the 
middle of the reign of Edgar. 
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& se schal here a wel fair tale. 10 
A king per was in hepen lond. 

Of grece he was ich vnderstond. 

He was a swibe noble knist. 

Duhti man he was in fizt. 

Rizt stalworp & strong. 15 
pe best bodi in ani lond. 

In pat time pat was y founde. 

His enemis al he brou3t to grounde. 
Man he was of grete nobleye. 

A wiif he hadde sop to say. 20 
A ri3t swipe feir quen. 

Non feirer no mi3t ben. 

Children he wan on hir tventi. 

Al maiden childer witterly. 

Feir of sizt on to se. 25 
pe feirest maidens of pat cuntre. 
When pe maidens wer of age. 

pai wer zeuen to mariage. 

To hem bat wer of gret honour. 
Noiber to king no to emperour. 30 
Al bai were maride wel. 

Als to swiche wimen bifel. 


fterward sone anon. 
peldest soster of euerichon. 

Hir name for sobe hyt albin. 35 
Sche hir bipou3t in iuel tim. 
Of tresoun al forto do. 
Hou sche mi3t hir lord slo. 
pe deuel Into hir hert alizt. 
& conseyd hir anon ri3t. 40 
After hir sostren forto sende. 
& tel hem alle ord & ende. 
Hou sche hadde y pou3t to do. 
Hir lord wip tresoun forto slo. 


messanger sche cleped anon. 45 
& bad him swipe he schuld gon. 
To hir sostren al bi dene. 
pat wer wimen bri3t & schene. 
& to hem al forto say. 
pat pai come at a certeyn day. 50 
To hir al wip hir to speke. 


Wib tresoun pat wold ben awreke. 

Of hir lord curteys & fre. 

pe fairest knizt pat mi3t be. 

pe messanger him went anon. 55 
To hir sustren euerichon. 

& his message he gan telle. 

As to a messanger bifelle. 

Hir sustren han her way y nome. 
Sone to albin pai ben y come. 60 
po pai com to forn hir alle. 

& were asembled in pe halle. 

Albin pan to hem seyd. 

Sostren sche seyd icham bitreyd. 

Mi lord me holde} so in eye. 65 
pat y darnou3t ozain hi[m] say. 
Word no half in halle no bour. 

pat is to me gret desanour. 

per for ichil awreken be. 

Of him when ich mi time se. 70 


t bat word pai spoken alle. 
Anon to forn hir in pe halle. 

& seyden al by & by. 
So fare we al witterly. 
Of hem we haue miche garme.* 75 
To ous al it is gret schame. 
For we ben al of heye parage. 
& y comen of heye linage. 


'bin hem answerd anon. 
Sostren wite ze what we 80 
schul don. 

Wele schul we awreken be. 
3iif 3e wil don after me. 
3e schul me plisten al sour fay. 
pat se schal don as y 30 say. 
pis ich day a seuen nist. 85 
Lokeb wele bi al sour mist. 
sour lordes to maken glad chere. 
Al pat day as nou3t no were. 
At euen lokep sone and swibe. [f.304"] 
pat ich of z0u haue a kniue. 90 
And when bat ze schul go to rest. 
Loke pat 3e be redy & prest. 


* 75: ‘alias grame’ in margin, in later hand. 
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& to pe hert swipe hem smite. 

pat neuer man per of no wite. 

& afterward wel priueliche. 95 
Bidelue hem in a foule diche. 

pan may we live in gret anour. 

& maisters ben & comandour. 

Erliche & late loude and stille. 
Euerichman to don our wille. 100 


hen pis wordes weren y seyd. 

Alber wip pai weren y peyd. 
& seyden al wip outen fayl. 
pat pis was a gode conseyl. 
& after her rede pai wald do. 105 
Her hosbondes al forto slo. 
Ac pe singes of hem euerichon. 
pou3t sche nold nou3t so don. 
Hir lord to slen wib trecherie. 
Arst sche pou3t hem al biwreye. 110 
Er sche wald do pat wicke dede. 
Crist sche seyd it forbede. 
Mi lord ani tresoun do. 
Crist nold neuer it wer so. 
Hir lord pat was a 3ongling. 115 
Sche loued mest of al ping. 
Also shuld ich gode wiman. 
Ac mani on so do no can. 
pe sustren al wenten home. 
Vnto her stedes pat bai come. 120 
& pousten al haue don pat dede. 
purch trecherie & burch falshede. 
be zong soster when sche hom cam. 
Anon hir lord warn sche gon 124 
& told him of pat foule meschaunce. 
& of pat wicked puruiaunce. 
pat hir sostren had made. 
per fore in hert sche was unglade. 


eman sche seyd hende & fre. 

Of o ping ichil warn pe. 130 
Mine sostren al burch wicked rede. 
Han ordeyned an iuel dede. 

Her lordes al to bring of dawe. 
Ozaines ryt ozaines lawe. 

& eren men of gret anour. 135 
It were a foule mesauentour. 
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God pat heyest sitt of alle. 

No lat it neuer so bifalle. 

Leman he seyd may pis be sop. 

3a sir wip outen op. 140 
pat schaltow wele wite & se. 

pe next sonne ni3t pat schal be. 

pat nist schal be ded be don. 

pat slayn pai schal ben euerichon. 

& for pi loue dede y schal be. 145 
pat ichaue wraied her priuete. 


eman he seyd of gret valour. 
pou schalt be kept wib gret 
anour. 
Erliche & lat loude & stille. 
pine hertes wil to fulfille. 150 
Of pis wordes pai leten her pas. 
& made to gider grete solas. 
Wib joie & blis al pat nizt. 
What it sprong pe daylist. 
A morwe when pe day gan spring. 155 
& pe foules miri sing. 
pe knizt aros anon ri3t. 
& atired him wele aplist. 
His steward he gan to him calle. 
& charged him biforen hem alle. 160 
pat he schuld wip gret anour. 
His lef to serue in halle & bour. 
Of al ping sche wald craue. 
rediliche sche schuld it haue. 


ir he seyd bi god almist. 165 
Sche schal be served wel aplist. 
Of what ping it be her wille. 
Erliche & lat loude & stille. 
As fallep to wiman of gret anour. 
Bobe in halle & in bour. 170 


e knizt was atired in riche wede. 

& sadeld was his gode stede. 
He girt him wip a gode brond. 
Into pe sadel sone he wond. 
& forpeward bigan to ride. 175 
Kniztes & sweynes bi his side. 
Al pat day his way he nome. [f.305*] 
What he to pe palays come. 
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pat was lord & emperour. 

pat 3af him wiif wip grete anour. 180 
Atte gates he gan ali3t. 

& went him in hastiliche apli3zt. 

purch out pe halle in to pe bour. 

per he fond pat emperour. 

& hendiliche he him grett. 185 
When pai togider mett. 

Sir seyd pe kniszt in priuete. 

A word ichil speke wib be. 

Why & whar for hider ich com. 

pou ichalt it wite son anon. 190 
pemperour bo gan vpstond. 

& tok pe kni3zt bi pe hond. 

& wip semblant glad & blipe. 

To chamber lad him also swibe. 

His message forto here. 195 
To wite what his wille were. 

Sir seyd be kni3t in priuete. 

Oping ichil warni pe. 

pine douhtern euerichone. 

Han puruayd a foule tresone. 200 
Her lordes al forto sle. 

pe next sonne ni3t pat schal be. 

pat nizt schal pe dede be done. 

pat slayn pai schal ben euerichon. 
pus bai han her consey] take. 205 
Eueriche to slen her make. 

purch trecherie & burch falshed. 

pat is a swibe wicked dede. 


pb king answerd hou may bis be. 
is it sop you tel it me. 210 
A sir he seyd bi mi trewpe. 

pat is swipe miche rewpe. 

pe king seyd what is best to don. 

Sir after pine douhtern send anon. 
Do hem al bifor be come. 215 
To wite be sob of pis tresone. 

& when pai bep y comen alle. 

pe songest schaltow to pe calle. 

& charge hir in priuete. 

pat sche pe sobe tel pe. 220 
Of her tresoun & her trecherie. 

No word to pe pat sche no lye. 

Wip pat conseyl pe king was peyd. 


& dede as be knizt had seyd. 

Swipe he cleped a messanger. 225 
& bad hem go bobe far & ner. 

His douhtern al to warni. 

pat hii come to him hastily. 

Vnto her fader sone anon. 

To wite his conseyl and his dom. 230 
Oping pat he wald to hem telle. 

So he seyd & nou3t no duelle. 


e messanger swipe went. 
& dede be kinges comandment. 

Fro toun to toun he ran bliue. 235 
His message he dede swipe. 
po pe sostren euerichon. 
To forn her fader pai comen anon. 
& when pai wer to forn him come. 
He spac to hem atte frome. 240 
pe 3ingest of hem euerichon. 
He cleped to him sone anon. 
& seyd douhter y bid pe. 
O ping me telle in priuete. 
Astow louest pine anour. 245 
Or pou schalt haue gret deshonour. 
pou and pine sostren alle. 
Miche schame 30u schal bifalle. 
Wibp vile dep to ben y schent. 
Y boiled quic or ben y brent. 250 
On knes swibe sche gan to falle. 
& merci sche crid biforn hem alle. 
Sir sche seyd wib reweful cri. 
On me now 3e haue merci. 
Of al ping ichil ben aknowe. 255 
Toforn bobe heye & lowe. 
Of what ping so it euer bifalle. 
Of me & of min sostren alle. 
Hir fader hir gan vp breyd. 
& pis wonder to hir he seyd. 260 
Is it sob pat 3e han by poust. 
pou & pine sostren ley ze me nou3t. 
30ur lordes al forto sle. 
pis next sonne ni3t schal be. 264 
wip trecherie & wip treson. [f.305¥] 
pe sobe pou tel me anon. 
Sir sche seyd ieo vous dy. 
It is sop witterly. 
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Our lordes al we schuld haue slawe. 

& y broust of liif dawe. 270 
It was our conseyl & our rede. 

Hem alle haue don to ded. 

pan schuld we liue in gret anour. 

& ich of ous be comandour. 

Erliche & late loud & stille. 275 
Euerich man to don our wille. 

When hii was pis word aknowe. 
Biforn hem alle heye & lowe. 

p emperour 3af jugement. 

Euerichon to ben y brent. 280 
Ac for bai were of his linage. 

& y comen of heye parage. 

He comaund swipe a schip to make. 
pat if wer redi for her sake. 

& his douhtren euerichon. 285 
Swibe anon per in to don. 

Wib outen seyl wip outen ore. 

per in pai wer don lasse & more. 

Bot be zingest of hem ichon. 

pilke was bileued at hom. 290 
pai wer y stired fro pe lond. 

& rode forp bi pe se strond. 

Day and ni3t wike & ober. 

Wip outen seyl wip outen roper. 

be winde hem drof fer & wide. 295 
Vp & doun bi euerich side. 

Miche sorwe pai gun to make. 

And eueriche wepe for ober sake. 

pe winde fast bigan to blowe. 

& pe wawes vp & doun hem prowe. 300 
Sori wimen weren he. 

A drenched pai wende forto be. 

Ac god pat sitt in heuen trone. 

Al pat he wil it schal be done. 

pus pai riden bi pe strond. 305 
What pai com to pis lond. 

& whan pai gun here ariue. 

In hert pai were glad & blibe. 
Asclaundred pai were euerichon. 

per fore pai made michel mone. 310 


o bispac peldest albin. 
Listenep sostren pat be min. 


* albion underlined in MS. here and at line 357. 
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Y schal zou telle hou it schal be. 

pis lond ichil sese to me. 

After mi name albion.* 315 
3e schullen it clepe euerichon. 

Opon pis lond pai gun riue. 

& gras & rotes gadred bliue. 

Frout & acren to her mete. 

Ober ping mi3t pai non gete. 320 
Loges swibe bai gun hem make. 

To retten hem in arliche & late. 

In pat time in al pis lond. 

An acre of lond pai ne fond. 

Bot wode and wildernisse. 325 
pai no fond tilpe more no lesse. 

Ac sone anon after swibe. 

pai bipou3ten hem bliue. 

Hou pai venisoun mi3t take. 

Gode mete per of to make. 330 
pai gun to make mani gin. 

pe wilde bestes forto win. 

& so pai dede day & ober. 

per mid pai gun hem frouer. 

& made hem bobe glad & blipe. 335 
& her hunger gan wele lipe. 

pai ferd wele bo hem among. 

After lecherie hem gun long. 

And seyd among hem euerichon. 339 
Hem failed nou3t bot mannes mon. 


ly fende of helle pat foule wi3t. 
amonges hem al per alist. 

& engenderd po on hem. 

Geauntes pat wer strong men. 344 
& of hem come pe geauntes strong. 
pat were by seten in pis lond. + 

For sope to say on pis maner. 4 

Were pe geauntes bizeten here. 

& szeres after mani & long. 

pai kept pis lond in her hond. 350 
Ey3te hundred winter al bidene. 

pai kept pis lond hem bitvene. 

Euer til pat brut him come. [f.306*] 
pat was siluius brutus sone. 

& he for sobe wip outen feyle. 355 
Ouer com hem al in batayle. 
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& pus pis lond hiszt albyone. 

To pat brut fram troie come. 

pat was apousand & tvo hundred ger. 
Erthan ihesu mari bere. 360 


o cam brutt fram troye y wis. 
pat was siluius sone brutis. 
A douhti man com wip him also. 
pat cornius was y cleped po. 
In pat time in al pis lond y wis. 
Was ber tilbe more no lesse. 
Toun no hous neuer non. 
Er than brutt fram troye com. 
Al was wode & wildernisse. 
Her no was tilbe more no lesse. 
Geauntes her woned swipe strong. 
pat wer bope gret & long. 
Gomagog was her king. 
He no hadde non euening. 
He was of swipe grete strengpe. 
Fourti fot he was of lengpe. 
Six fram his helbowe to his hond. 
& xx on brede men him fond. 
In grete hilles pai woned here. 
& liued bi erbes & bi wilde dere. 380 
Milke & water bai dronk nou3t elles. 
As pe broutt ous siggep & tellep. 
Schepe pai hadde as hors grete. 
pat bere wolle so dop pe gete. 
per of pai made hem sclauines. 
So palmers weren in paynimes. 
po pe brutt com pis lond to win. 
pe geauntes pat her woneden in. 


365 


370 


375 


385 


o pai herd of brutus come. 
pai com togider al & some. 
To siuen hem batey! anon. 
& to slen hem euerichon. 
Brutus folk wer wel kene. 
& bat was wonder wele y sene. 
pe geauntes pai ouer come. 
& her gret king pai nome. 
Gomagog pat was so strong. 
& so wonderliche long. 


390 


395 
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ornious pe champioun. 

pat wip brutt fram troye com. 400 
He seye comagog so sterne. 
He desired swipe zernne. 
To wrastli wip pat foule ping. 
pat was pe geauntes king. 
Of brutus he bad a bone. 
& he him graunted swipe sone. 
Cornius anon forp schete. 
To be geaunt pat was so grete. 
Al day wrastli pay gunne. 
Fort hem failed list of sunne. 
Gomagog was atened strong. 
pat o man him stode so long. 
& cornius he prest so fast. 
pat to ribbes in his side to brast. 
Brut bi held cornius. 
& to him he seyd pus. 
Cornius what dostow noube. 
Nas neuer bi norp no bi soube. 
No bi water no bi londe. 
Er now pi per y founde. 
& zif be word of be sprong. 
pat o man pe stode so long. 
Geaunt oper champioun. 
Al pine anour wer leyd adoun. 
& nameliche to pi leman. 
pat is so feir a wiman. 


405 


410 


415 


420 


425 


hen cornius herd pat. 

pat brut of his leman spac. 
Of ernebourwe pat maiden hende. 
To gomagog he gan wende. 
& him pelt wip swiche strengpe. 
pei he wer more pan he o lengpe. 
pat fourti fot roume & gret. 
Into pe se he made him lepe. 
Cornius pat was so fre. 
He wode into pe salt se. 
& wip a swerd pat wald wele bide. 
pe geauntes heued he gan of smite. 
& dede it hong bi a cheyne. 
In cornewaile for certeyne. 
When pe geauntes wer ouercome. 

[f.306"} 
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& brut hadde pis lond y nome. 
Cornius him was so lef. 

pat al a cuntre he him zef. 

& cleped pat cuntre for pat bateyle. 
After cornius cornewayle. 446 


rut hadde miche folk wip him. 
Bobe of fremde & of kin. 
pat wer tiliers gode. 
pai falwed erbe and felled wode. 450 
Of pis lond pat was so wilde. 
pai bigun tounes to bilde. 
Brut made londen first wip game. 
& 3af it his houne name. 
Newe troye for he cam. 455 
First from troye & it bigan. 
Brut sett londen ston. 
& pis wordes he seyd anon. 
3if ich king pat after me come. 
Make pis cite wide & rome. 460 
As ichaue bi mi day. 
3ete her after men sigge may. 
pat troye nas neuer so fair cite. 
So pis cite schal be. 
pilke time Purch brutus moupe. 465 
Newe troye it was name coupe. 


rut hadde pre sones. 
pat wer swipe fair gomes. 
peldest men cleped lokerin. 
He regned after his fader fin. 470 
Camber hi3t pat oper. 
He was per midel brober. 
He was born in deuenschire. 
Of al walles brut made him sire. 
Albanak pe pridde cleped wes. 475 
Scotlond to him he ches. 
Al brut wan to his hond. 
Inglond wales & scotlond. 


rut was king & regned her. 

For sope vperhalf hundred zer. 
Biside newe troye he was ded. 481 
& y birid per so he bed. 
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* 501: newerk and maidens lightly underlined. 


Wel neye temes on be lond. 

per bat westeminster stond. 
Westeminster was nou3t bigun bo. 
Mo seres after mani & mo. 486 


1\e sone anon after him. 

regned his sone lokerin. 

Of pis lond pat was so wide. 

He bigan tounes to bilde. 490 
Lokerin regned her. 

Seuen & fifti ful zer. 

Bi his fader men him leyd. 

As pe philosophus ous seyd. 


fter regned eboras. 495 
pat swipe wise & crafti was. 
He was lokerines sone. 
He made zorke wide & rome. 
A lengpbe & brede he it mete. 
More ban londen bi sene strete. 500 
& newerk & maidens castel bo.* 
& mondelrose he dede al so. 
In pat time dauid & his tem. 
Regned in ierusalem. 


boras regned her. 505 
Tvo & sexti ful ger. 

Bot of pat ich king. 

Finde we no biriiing. 

For he was ded in a forest. 

Huntende after a wilde best. 510 

& so after pat ich king. 

Was swibe grete siching. 

To 3er ober more. 

pis lond was in gret lore. 

So pat oft & y lome. 515 

To chese a king conseyl pai nome. 

po pai acorded in al ping. 

pat eboras sone was crouned king. 


“ hite pat gode gome. 

pat was Eboras sone. 520 
He was a swipe wise man. 
Canterbirye he first bigan. 
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Lakok & totbirie. 

& ober tounes pat ben so mirie. 

& pe vise al so. 525 
& oper tounes mani mo. 

& sone anon after pat. 

At londen he made a gat. 

& saf it his owhen name. [f.307*] 
Ludgate in his game. 530 
King lud regned here. 

Four score & sex zer. 

At ludgate lipe his bon. 

Y loken in a marbel ston. 


A“: pe king lud. 535 
regned his sone bladud. 

He was a clerk of nigramacie. 

pat is an art of gret maistrie. 

He made a wonder ping y wis. 

pe hote babe y cleped it is. 540 
Herkenep al pat bep hende. 

& y schal tel word & ende. 

Hou pe hote babe y maked is. 

Al for sobe wibouten mis. 

Tvay tonnes per ben of bras. 545 
& ober tvay per ben of glas. 

Seuen maner saltes per ben in. 

& ober ping y made wib ginne. 

Quic brimston & ober also. 

And wild fire y merud per to. 550 
Salgenme & sal petre. 

Salarmoniak ber is eke. 

Salarbrut salarkelin. 

Salgimine is meynt wip him. 
Salkemini sal nitre brizt. 555 
pat brunep bobe day & ni3t. 

Al pis ben in be tonnes y don. 

& ober binges mani on. 

pat brenne bope ni3t & day. 

pat neuer quenche it no may. 560 
In four welle springes pe tounes liggep. 
So pe philosophus ous siggeb. 

pe hete wib in be water wip oute. 
Make} it hote al aboute. 

be to welle springes hernep y fere. 
Ac pe oper to be more clere. 566 
per of for sobe mid y wis. 


pe kinges babe y maked is. 

pilke king bladud. 

pat was pe kinges sone lud. 570 
po he hadde pis babe y wrou3t. 

& him failed per to oust. 

Of ping pat per schuld to. 

Herkenep wat he wold do. 

Fram babe to londen he wald fle. 575 
& pat day comen oze. 

& seche ping pat per to bifel. 

So swift he was & so snel. 

Swiche wer al his meistrie. 

For he coube of nigromacie. 580 


pb* bladud pe king. 

3ete dede a meruaylous ping. 

He 3af pe deuel bi verrayeustent. 
Euerich 3er a man to rent. 

To haue & dele to her owe. 585 
Euer more pe fire to blowe. 

& for pat rent bai blowen it ay. 

& so schal do til domesday. 


ing bladud regned here. 

An hundred and fifti ful sere. 590 
& when pat bladud was ded. 
His soule went to be qued. 
For ihesu nas nou3t 3ete y bore. 
No dep suffred him nou3t fore. 
At ludgate lipe his bon. 595 
Biside his fader depe in a ston. 


hen bladud was ded her. 
regned his son fortiger. 
He was a douhti man at nede. 
And wele coupe fist opon arrede. 600 
His per nowhar he fond. 
Wher pat he com in ani lond. 
For he was bobe war & wise. 
& a man of miche priis. 
In pe tour of eldwerk he wasded. 605 
In pe wal y birid in lede. 
pat stont opon houndesdiche. 
Bitvene algat & pe tour sikerlich. 


{ter regned a king bold. 
pat was y hoten denewold. 610 
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He was stalwarb & gode. 

On lond & on pe sait flod. 

In mani a lond he went ful wide. 
Auentours to seke & abide. 

He was a man of grete anour. 615 
In euerich aside conquerour. 

& in pis lond pat was so wilde. [f.307*] 
He bigan tounes to bilde. 

per in he sett men wel sepe. 

pis lond rizt forto kepe. 620 


at ich king denewold. 

pat ichaue of y told. 
Tvay sones he hadde penne. 
pat on hete belin & ober hete brenne. 
pai were men of gret maistrie. 625 
pai wan fraunce & normandie. 
& al pat lond swipe sone. 
Fram fraunce to be court of rome. 
pilke belin & pilke brenne. 
Four wayes bai made penne. 630 
purch pe strengbe of her hond. 
pat gob purch out Inglond. 
pat on to pis day sete. 
Is y cleped Wateling strete. 
pat ober is cleped fosse. 635 
pat gop fram cornewaile into Scosse. 
pe pridde ikelingstrete cleped is. 
pat oper fossedike y wis. 


ing dene wold regned here. 

Al hole an hundred ere. 640 
At scheftesbirie wip outen lesing. 
Is y maked his biriing. 


fter him witterli. 
hadde belin pis lond zeres fifti. 

He was breteines darling. 645 
Ac he ne was noust per of king. 
For he no wald noping owe. 
Noiber of heye ne of lowe. 
Bot of his propre rent. 
Spended he verray attent. 650 
po nold noiber heye no lowe. 
Noping belin wip honour knowe. 
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po purch pride & gret meschaunce. 
pis lond was in gret destaunce. 


_ pat wib gret vigour. 655 
into bis lond come a conqueror. 


Hingist pe strong king. 

Wele doinde in al ping. 

He was conquerour of pris. 

& king he was 3epe & wiis. 660 
To be riche he was gode. 

& wip pe pouer mild of mode. 

Of godenes was al his fame. 

Sterne in wretpe & glad in gaine. 

Of belding he was wise man. 665 
Lyncoln first he bigan. 

Herforp & Wircestre. 

Schrowesbirie staford & chestre. 
Oxenford & reding. 

Of Walingford he made pe ginning. 
Grauntebrige & huntingdone. 671 
Bedeford & norhamtone. 

Gloucester & prekingham. 

Dudele & euesham. 


ingist wan to his hond. 675 

Inglond wales & scotlond. 
After his barouns swibe he sent. 
As pai wald ben vnschent 
pai schuld come to his p[ar]lement. 
To here be kinges comandment. 680 
He sent hem bode al burch & burch. 
pat pai schuld be at londen burch. 
po pe parlement was y nome. 
& al be barons pider come. 684 
pe king made hem swere obes hold. 
pat for her lord hem held pai schold. 
Ordenaunce he leten make. 
pat neuer seppe wer forsake. 
3if ani bef pat men fond. 
In ani stede of his lond. 690 
Non abide no schuld be per. 
pat pe pef honged no wer. 
3if be bift so miche wold be. 
pritti plates of pe mone. 
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ing hingist he was a sire. 695 
He made bope hundred & schire. 
And afterward wib outen gile. 
He made bobe forlong & mile. 
He sett attent rizt verray. 
pat agrome schuld gon o day. 700 
In winter day he schuld go. 
Tventi miles & namo. 
& in somer wip outen gile. 
He schuld go to & pritti mile. 704 
In winter he schuld take penis pre. 
[f.308*] 
Bi no lesse no schuld he be. 
pe tvay in mete & drink & fere. 
pe pridde forto glad his chere. 
In somer four penis he schuld haue. 
No lasse no schuld he take no knaue. 
pe pre penis in mete & drink. 711 
For trauail & his sore swink. 
pe ferpe peni spende he schold. 
In fair wimen 3if he wold. 


ing hingist made as men mai se. 

A gret meruaile in be west cuntre. 
Wip messangers strak & strong. 717 
In o nizt out of Irlond. 

Opon pe pleyn of salesbirye. 

A mile out of hambesbirie. 720 
He dede it clepe in his game. 
Hingiston in his name. 

In pat ston was made a sete. 

To eueriche man it is mete.* 

To al men pat come bere. 725 
3if pai of loue trewe were. 

po went hingist sone anon. 

Into londen sone he come. 

pe buriays alle curteys & fre. 
Welcomed him fair in to pat cite. 730 
Hingist hem answerd anon. 

Wele be 30u gode men ichon. 

po brut first pis cite ches. 

Newe troye y cleped it wes. 

& sebbe po pat went her burch. 735 
For king lud luddesburch. 


* 724: is corrected from was. 


& nov lordinges ich warn 30u alle. 
Hingisthom ze schullen it calle. 
King hingist as y 30u telle. 

Jiourd pre hundred fendes of helle. 
pat pai schuld make a brigge. 741 
Ouer pe se forto ligge. 

A day pai schuld to helle gon. 

& fram pennes bring pe ston. 

pat schuld to pe brigge go. 745 
& pe siment pat fel ber to. 

And euer more o ni3t in derke. 

Opon pe brigge pai schuld werke. 

On pis maner it to dist. 

pe brigge to make & wirkeoni3t. 750 
So al in a litel while. 

pe brigge was make d xx mile. 

& po anon pe conquerour. 

per lete make a strong tour. 

Wele y housed & wele y beld. 755 
O chambers & halles wip mani teld. 

3if he ober his went ouer pe se. 

pat he mi3t per herberwed be. 


non pe king selmin of fraunce. 
When he herd pat meschaunce. 

Swibe anon he sent his sond. 761 
To king hengist of Inglond. 
& seyd him po wib gode wele. 
pe se was his bot pe haluendele. 
And bad him pat he schuld late. 765 
On pe brigge no ferper to make. 
& elles he seyd wip outen feyle. 
pat he wald 3if on him batayle. 
& into Inglond come. 
& destruen al & some. 770 
Hingist seyd he schuld lize. 
He schuld zeld him normundie. 
As his ancesters hadde bifore. 
He wald it were nou3t for lore. 
Ober in fraunce burch me. 775 
Strong bateyl schal per be. 


e messangers went ozain. 
& told pe king for certeyn. 
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pat he mist drede & quake. 

For wer pat hingist walde make. 780 

At moustoel wip outen lesing. 

Selmin mett wip hingist our king. 

& hingist po pe conquerour. 

Spak to him wip gret honour. 

& bad king selmin hastily. 785 

Deliuer him vp al normundye. 

For be wrong he hadde him do. 

& more raunson per to. 

po wib solempnite & pris. 

Selmin ladde hingist in to paris. 790 

Wib largesse & solempnete. 

A mone} per fest held he. 

And bo purch grete loue alsone. [f.308"] 

Selmin 3af hengist al gascone. 

& normundie also. 795 

Wibp al pe anour pat lay per to. 

Selmin made pe charter as hengist 
wold. 

& seled it al wip red gold. 

& seyd as long as schineb pe sonne. 

pe londes wer his wib ri3t y wonne. 

When pe fest was y hold. 801 

An hole mone} as ich er told. 

Hengist went into gascone. 

& tok per in sesyn sone. 

In gascoyne he gan sesin hold. 805 

& ii monebes & fourti days y told. 

po he had in normondye be. 

To ser & more bizond pe se. 

& in fele londes pe pris y wonne. 

More pan ani man vnder sonne. 810 

Wipb tresore & wip gret manie. 

He come in to litel bretayne. 


elmin bisou3t hengist our king. 

pat he him graunted a litel ping. 
Of pe brigge of tolate. 815 
No forber pat he no dede it make. 
Hengist him seyd bi his lente. 
No forber no schuld it maked be. 


o hingist com in to pis lond. 
Feyr presentes him com to hond. 
Tventi mules charged wip gold. 821 
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Selmin him sent to hauen in wold. 

& a bousand tonnes of win. 

Him sent to present king selmin. 
Hingist seyd to him anon. 825 
Welcome be 3e euerichon. 

panke sour lord pat is so hende. 

pat he wald me pis present sende. 
Say him bus in al ping. 

As icham trewe kni3t & king. 830 
In al pat y may & can. 

While ich liue icham his man. 

& trewbe euery schel him held. 

Saue omage nil y non him zeld. 

To him no to liuiand man. 835 
Whiles y mi ri3t witt can. 


ingist bo bat was so strong. 

Went him ban into scotlond. 
purch out al pat lond bere. 
& duelled per in seuen sere. 840 
Of pat lond wast & wilde. 
Gode tounes he lete bilde. 
& as he come scotlond fram. 
He bigan furst durham. 
Carlel he dede also. 845 
& ri3t wele bi walled hem bo. 
pe newe castel he lete aginne. 
& on time it sett wip ginne. 
Into wales bo swibe he sent. 
purch al pat lond his comandment. 
& of her londes wast & wilde. 851 
Strong tounes he dede hem bilde. 
po went pe king to hengist hom. 
And al pe lond folk pider come. 
per he comand heye & lowe. 855 
Her wast londes tile & sowe. 
pre more bateyls hingist ouercam. 
Tvelue kingdome in to his hond he 

nam. 
He was a long man o liue. 859 
Fife & britti childer he wan on 
seuen wiue. 

pe seuen & tventi wer kinges strong. 
pe best bodis in ani lond. 
Werrours pai were & fair men. 
Kinges oper erles hingist made hem. 
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Maidens children he haddeeys3te. 865 
Fair leuedis & wele y teyste. 

Al he gan his londes burch gon. 
Quenes he made hem euerichon. 
Caues he made mani on. 

At glastingebirie vnder pe ston. 870 
Wonnige stede gode & sounde. 

Wel depe in pe hard grounde. 


ing hingist regned here. 

To hundred & fifti ser. 
At glastingbiri wip outen lesing. 875 
per was made his biriing. 


fter him regned his eir. 
his sone pat men cleped leyr. 

He made leycester wip game. 
& s3af it his owen name. 880 
King Leir regned here. [f. 309*] 
Noust bot prettene ser. 
For he dede as vnwise man. 
Wib his douhter he 3af his kingdam. 
To a wicked fals couward. 885 
pat was his owen steward. 
So his douhter & hir hosbond. 
Drof king leir out of lond. 


ing leir him went ouer se. 
In wel grete pouerte. 890 
He went about euery wher. 
Fif & tventi ful ger. 
So to a kinges court come he. 
& bad pe mete par charite. 
pe steward bifor pe king. 895 
Anon him brou3t wip outen lesing. 
& feir clobes he him fett. 
& to be mete he him sett. 
Opon pe king he gan bi hold. 
& oft to him self he told. 900 
Whilom ich was won king to be. 
Allas pis grete pouerte. 
Wheber y schal while ich libbe. 
Wip pouerte mi mete bidde. 
When he hadde wele y ete. 905 
pe king anon to him gan speke. 
Tel me he seyd now atte frome. 


Fram wiche lond artow come. 
& what maner man hastow be. 
Al pe soe telle pou me. 910 


ir he seyd when ich was dist. 
Sop to seyn ich was a kni3t. 
& for sop wib outen lesing. 
In michel breteyne y was king. 
Anon wip outen ani destaunce. 915 
He told pe king of his meschaunce. 
& al hou he hadde y be. 
Fif & tventi 3er fram his cuntre. 
pe king anon him lete dist. 
Ten hundred of gode knist. 920 
& gode armour pat hem fel to. 
Fif pousand of fot men al so. 
po come leir into pis lond. 
Wib his ost gret & strong. 
purch al pis lond ner & fer. 925 
He arered strong wer. 
purch batayle of kni3ztes strong. 
His reume he wan into his hond. 
Ac his douhter er pan was ded. 
& pat for sobe was no qued. 930 
Anon after wip londes lawe. 
His steward was hong & drawe. 
Fourti wiken wip outen lesing. 
Leir regned per after king. 
po he was ded men leyd his bon. 935 
At leircestre in a marble ston. 


fter regned his derling. 
his sone pat hete cole king. 
He made colchester wip game. 
& 3af it his owhen name. 940 
3ernemoube he arered po. 
& dunstaple he dede also. 


ol king regned here. 

Almest to & fifti ser. 
Who so wil se his graue. 945 
It is at colchestre in a kaue. 


fter him come a miche man. 
he was y hote cassesibalan. 
In his time wip grete vigour. 
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Com juliuscesar bemperour. 950 
Wib his folk into pis lond. 

& sesed miche into his hond. 

Hingist hom to him he wan. 

& er pan died mani a man. 

purch falsnisse tresoun & pride. 955 
Gret folk was sleyn bi ich aside. 
purch gret strengpbe pe cite he nom. 
pat was y cleped hingisthom. 

For it was wip strengbe y gete. 
Londen pe cite he dede clepe. 960 
& so it schal be cleped ay. 

Til pat it be domesday. 

purch strengbe of hond & gret tresour. 
At londe he dede make a tour. 

pe castel of bristow he ded also. 965 
Rouchester opon mede way per to. 


assibalan went into scotlond. 

& purvayd him ost ich understond. 
He come to asey] juliuscesar. [f.309¥] 
Er pat he were per of war. 970 
& er be tiding was to him come. 
Cassibalan was in londone. 
He drof juliuscesar out of lond. 
Wip knisztes stef & strong. 
Cassibalan him drof wip meistrie. 975 
purch fraunce borgoyne & nomondye. 
& in romaine ouercom him to sibe. 
& at be pride time in pis wise. 
Cassibalan purch his men sauage. 
Was nome to julius ostage. 980 
& er pat he most out come. 
He saf gret trowage to rome. 
pre hundred pound ich ger. 
Er pat he most be quite & sker. 
pat was sexti zer bifore. 985 
Er ihesu was of marie bore. 
Cassibalan regned here. 
Four & fifti ful zer. 
For sope at winchester lipe his bon. 
Biloken in a marbel ston. 990 


ms regned after ban. 
anon after Cassibalan. 


He was a drad swibe strong. 
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Of wer in his owhen lond. 

He lete castels sone arere. 995 
To duelle in sif it nede were. 

He no wold non londes craue. 

Bot pat he au3t wib rizt to haue. 

& to hauen in weld. 

pat his auncestres held. 1000 
Gascoyne & normandye. 

As hingist it wan wip meistri. 


ing untred regned here. 
To & sexti ful ser. 
At glastinbirie he was ded. 1005 
And y birid for so he bed. 
For pat hingist per birid was. 
He wold ligge bi him in pat plas. 


A" after bat ich time. 

regned aking pat hizthine. 1010 

He was a swipe wise man. 

Heye wayes burch pis lond he gan. 

In lengpe & brede & enviroun. 

He lete make wayes bitven eueri toun. 

& ber be way ouer pe water schuld 
ligge. 1015 

pe contre schuld make a brigge. 

& burch his lond euerich where. 

He lete chepeinges arere. 

Forto selle & forto bigge. 

Who so wold bi chafar libbe. 1020 

He went him into cornewaile. 

& fast beldep ber saunfayle. 

He made launsetone & tintagel. 

Bodemyn & lostwiprel. 

pilke cuntre he gan purch gon. 1025 

& made tounes mani on. 

King hine regned here. 

Fif score & seuen zere. 

His hert wib his entreyle. 

Was leyd at bodemyn saunfaile. 1030 

At glastingbiri wip outen lesing. 

Was of his bodi pe biring. 


Kv fortiger after him cam. 
into pis lond & it wan. 
Wib ost & wip wer strong. 1035 
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He went burch out pis lond. 

Men pai wer ri3t sauage. 

& nom gret ransoun burch taliage. 
Wib men & wib schippes strong. 

pe tresour was lad out of pis lond. 1040 
Corn vestes out of pis lond was sent. 

po was pis lond y schent. 

perles & barouns to wales went. 
& to king arthour bai sent. 

& seyd al pat he schold. 
Bretagne win 3if he wold. 


1045 


Pp agan grete wer & strong. 
In euerich aside in pis lond. 
purch a strong conquerour. 

pat was y cleped king arthour. 
Of lond he dorf fortigerne. 

& al his folk swipe zerune. 
Arthour dede sle al his men. 

& pis lond he tok to him. 

Ac fortiger er pat regned here. 
pre score & four 3ere. 

After him gret anour. [f.310"] 
Regned pe king arthour. 

Fif hundred & sexti zer. 

After pat marie ihesu bere. 

At glastingbiri verrament. 

Was arthours cronement. 

Wib grete anour also he wold. 
In a chaier al of gold. 

He was pe best kni3t at nede. 
pat mi3t ride on ani stede. 

Or wepen bere or folk out lede. 
Of man no hadde he neuer drede. 
He was of wer swipe wise. 

In ich bateyle he had pe prise. 
Al pat fortiger hadde nome. 
Swiche to he made o3ain come. 
& al pat gode he delt among. 
To pouer men wer in his lond. 


1050 


1055 


1060 


1065 


1070 


1075 


er after aros wer strong. 

purch pe quen in pis lond. 
Launcelot de lac held his wiif. 
For pi bitven hem ros gret striif. 
Lancelot was a queynt man. 


1079 
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For be quen sake he made notingham. 
pe castel wip mani selcoube wonder. 
Caues mani he made per vnder. 
Rist in be hard ston. 
Chambers he made mani on. 
pat be quen mi3zt in wone. 

3if be king wald pider come. 
pre zere & monepes ten. 

Wib strengpe he held gwinore be quen. 
King arthour lete for bede him. 
His reume forto wonen in. 
Launcelot was curteys & hende. 
To glastingbiri he gan wende. 
And pe quen wib gret honour. 
pider he broust to king arthour. 
Launcelot spak wordes bold. 

Bot he wald hir wip honour hold. 
Wib strong wer he wald on him come. 
Til he wer sleyn ober y nome. 

He seyd 3if arthour pe king. 

Makep eni reproueing. 1100 
Wib bateyle strong y schal him ;eld. 
3if god wil mi liif held. 


1085 


1090 


1095 


t glastingbiri was made a fest. 
After neuer non so honest. 

& per was pe fest hold. 
Of pe rounde table so men told. 
A messanger to bat fest was come. 
pat hete cradoc craybonis sone. 
He hadde a mantel wip him brou3t. 
Tonocokkewold wiif nasit nou3t. 1110 
Who so wil to glastingesbiri gon ari3t. 
pat mantel he mai se wele y dist. 


1105 


ing arthour regned here. 

To & tventi ful zere. 
At glastingbiri he was ded. 
And y birid for so he bed. 


1115 


A him wip outen lesing. 

regned apelberd pe king. 

He was a swibe wise man. 

Of seynt austin cristendom he nam. 
After pe berpe of ihesu here. 1121 
V hundred & four score & .lx. ser. 
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In pat time seynt albon. 

For godes loue poled martir dome. 

& fourti 3er wib schame & schonde. 
He was driuen out of Inglond. 1126 


5 : n tenet seynt austin gan ariue. 
& preched cristendome bliue. 
In canterbiri he gan arere. 
An hous of order & duelled pere. 1130 
Abelberd pe gode king. 
0 4 Al tenet him bpaf at pe gining. 
4 & seyd he schuld per wip gye. 
i His monkes wib outen folie. 


_ 
Bearers nila 


pelberd regned here. 1135 
5 : After he was cristened viii ger. 
At caunterbiri wip outen lesing. 
Was y made his biriing. 
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: A him regned seberd pe king. 

3 a gode man wib outen lesing. 1140 
Of bischop milit cristendom he nam. 
And Westminster first he bigan. 

In pe honouraunce of ihesu & of marie. 
And peter and paule vnder her baylie. 
To bischop milite he sent swipe. [f.310¥] 
5 : He schuid com and halwe it bliue. 1146 
pe bischop gan him wel feir di5t. 

And his men his pauilouns pi3t. 


Se DSSAR tos 


t was opon a satersday. 
) For sobe as y boutel may. 1150 
A pouer fischer bi temes side. 
Heyed wel zerne after pe tide. 
Whiche time he mi3t to water wende. 
3if god him wold ani fische sende. 
| He herd a man grede hale hale. 1155 
5 : & euer he wende it hadde ben duale. 
: po he hadde long y stond. 
His bot he schef fro pe lond. 
pe fischer spac to pe man. 
& seyd wiltow ouer gan. 1160 
3a he seyd for ichaue long. 
Crid after pe opon pis strond. 
l ie It was a quarter ope nist. 
pat pe fischer him ouer dist. 
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po he come at westeminster side. 1165 
Out of pe bot pe man gan stride. 
Fischer he seyd wip outen gile. 

Ichil seld pe pi while. 

Fischer no penke pe nou3zt long. 

To abide me on pis strond. 1170 
Er pat ich fram be wende. 

Sum fische god may be sende. 

Ac for nobing patow mist se. 

Aferd nou3t pou no be. 


e man to westeminster gan wende. 
And gret li3t per he tende. 1176 
Singnes he made on pe wal. 
& on pe grounde ouer al. 
pat al men mi3t wele se. 
Of gru he made an a.b.c. 1180 
& po pe chirche halwed was. 
Toward temes he made his pas. 
& whan pat he at temes come. 
pe fischer he cleped son anon. 
Bring he seyd pi bot to me. 1185 
Anon fischen wil we. 
Hastow ani fische y nome. 
Nay he seyd bi godes sone. 
Into pe bot he went him swibe. 
To fische her nett pai dizt bliue. 1190 
He seyd cast be nett on pe rizt side. 
3if we mi3t pe beter bitide. 
In be name of pe fader & pe sone. 
pat suer fische wald to ous come. 
& in be honour of pe holy gost. 1195 
Thesu crist of mi3zt most. 
As he is curteys & hende. 
pat suer fische he ous sende. 
Into pe water her nett pai kest. 
pat vnnebe it wald lest. 1200 
So miche fische hem com to hond. 
pe fischer wende neuer haue com to 
lond. 
So miche fische ban hade he. 
pe fischer wende adrenched be. 
Ac bo he com to lond. 1205 
Ful of fische his bot he fond. 
pe nombre of saummes witterli. 
Were four hundred & fifti. 
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salmoun per was swipe gret. 
pe fairest fische of al pe hepe. 

He seyd pe salmoun bat libe here. 
To bischop milit pou it bere. 1212 
And say parf him noust hasty. 
Westeminster chirche to halwey. 
Sai pat peter on of petvelue. 1215 
pat chirche hab halwed to him selue. 
pe tokne pai may wele se. 
Of gru pai han an a.b.c. 
Say him he per in sing. 
& 3zif be peple mi bliscing. 1220 
Loke pat neuer bi al pi mis3t. 
No fische nou3t on be sonne ni3t. 
& say to pe king seberd. 
pe best king of pis midnerd. 
pat burch ihesu his swete mi3t. 1225 
His sete is made in heuen lizt. 
He blisced him wip gode wille. 
& passed fram him swibe stille. 


one so pe day him come. 
be fischer to be bishop nom. 1230 

Al pat he hadde sen he told. 
To pe bischop wib wordes bold. 
Bischop he seyd wip mi3t & mayn. 

[f.311"] 
Wip pine pauilouns turn osain. 
Today at westeminster pou schalt sing. 
& 3if be peple pe blissing. 1236 
Of peter prince of pe apostels tvelue. 
pat chirche hap halwed to him selue. 
Understond bis swibe wel. 
For it is sobe as godspel. 1240 
In his name to 30u present y make. 
Him selue pis saumoner he gan take. 
& anon for pat tiding. 
pat ich stede is cleped chering. 


e fischer went to be king. 1245 
& told him of peters fischeing. 
Of him & of pe bischop bo. 
pe king in hert was ioieful pe. 
& seyd couenaunt ichil be hold. 


For pe tiding pou hast me told. 1250 
Riche man pan schaltow be. 
& al pine of spring after pe. 


eberd regned here.* 

Tvo & pritti ful ger. 
Westeminster he lete arere. 1255 
And sepbe he was birid pere. 

He3te hundred ger it is a gon. 

pat he was loken in a ston. 

& sebbe as hole he was founde. 

As po he was leyd in grounde. 1260 
& if ze wil nouzt leue me. 

Go to westeminster & ze may se. 


I pat time wite se wel. 

com furst wesseyl & drinkheyl. 
Into pis lond wip outen wene. 1265 
purch a maiden bri3t & schene. 

Sche was y hoten maiden inge. 

Of hir men can rede & sing. 
Lordinges corteys & fre. 

pis lond hap hadde names pre 1270 
First men cleped it albion. 

& sebbe for brut breteynie anon. 

& now inglond iclepec it is. 

After maiden inge y wis. 

pilke inge fram speyne come. 1275 
And wip hem mani moder sone. 

For grete hunger ich vnderstond. 
Inge went out of his lond. 

For per was grete defaute of mete. 
pat vnnebe mi3t pai ani gete. 1280 
po was folk loked of to go. 

Or to dep haue ben y do. 

Inge a kinges douhter sche was. 

In pat time non feirer nas. 

At hir fader sche bad a bone. 1285 
& he hir graunted swibe sone. 

Sche asked him sone anon. 

Al po pat to dep schuld gon. 

& dede hir come schippes swibe. 

For out of lond sche wold driue. 1290 
& er it come to pre dayes ende. 


* 1253: Seberd is followed by reberd with a line drawn through it. 
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Out of lond sche wold wende. 

Gode schipes bai dizte hem hastily. 

pre score bi tale & fifti. 

Mete & drink pai had non. 1295 
per fore pai made miche mon. 
po pai to schipp gun go. 

Miche folk for hem was wo. 
Winde bai hadde gode apli3t. 

& seylde bobe day & ni3t. 

In michel breteyne pai gun riue. 
& out of schip bai went bliue. 
Tiding to be king it sprong. 

pat miche folk was comen on his lond. 


1300 


e king went him pider anon. 1305 
To se po maidens euerichon. 

pe king seyd wip glad chere. 
Welcome be pou maiden here. 
& sche answerd in hir language. 
Trauaile sommes par mere sauuage. 
Enfebli sommes de graunt feym. 1311 
Kar y nus defaut vin & peyn. 
Ore e argent asez auoms. 
Puruiaunce de ceo feroms. 
De vostre seygnorie prioms endos. 
En vostre reume auer repos. 1316 
As michel lond sche bad him at nede. 
As a bulhide mi3t ouer sprede. 
pe king graunted hir pat bone. 
A pwong castel sche made sone. 1320 
& now men clepe} it bi pis day. [f.311¥] 
Horn castel in lindesay. 
& who so wil pider gon. 
pe walles he may sen of ston. 
& when pe caste] was made. 1325 
pe king to pe mete sche bade. 
pe king graunted hir anon. 
He nist nou3t what sche wald don. 
When pe king was bennes went. 
pe maiden after hir men sent. 
Sche seyd to hem in pis maner. 
pe king to morwe schal ete here. 
& he & al his men. 
Euer on of ous anober of hem. 
Togider schul we sitten atte mete. 
& when we han almest y ete. 


1330 


1336 
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Y schal say wessay] to pe king. 

& slen him wip outen lesing. 

& loke bat ichon of 30u in pis maner. 
Wipb outen delay sle his fer. 1340 
In swiche maner wro3ten he. 

pai slous be king & his meyne. 

& after hir name ich vnderstond. 
Sche cleped pis lond Inglond. 


Grrr anon sone & swibe. 1345 
inglond was delt afiue. 


‘To fiue kinges treweliche. 


pat wer noble & swibe riche. 

pat o king hadde pe lond of kent. 

pat is noble & swibe gent. 1350 
& in his lond bishopes tvay. 
Noblemen far sop to say. 

pe erchebischop of canterbiri. 

& he of rouchester pat is so miri. 


e king of esex was riche man. 1355 
He had to his porcian. 
Al wilt schire barrocschire. 
Soupesex soube hamtonschire. 
pilk king hadde in his lond. 
Fiue bischopes riche & strong. 
Of salesbiri was bat an. 
He was a swibe gode man. 
At cridington was his se. 
And now at salesbiri is he. 
pilke of babe he hadde al so. 1365 
pat at welles woned po. 
pilke of chichester & of winchester. 
& eke pe bischop of excester. 
pe fift was wip outen feyle. 
At seyn germain in cornewaile. 


1360 


1370 


e king of merken merche. 

per nas non to him y liche. 
He hadde glowcesterschire and pinnok- 

schire. 

Worcesterschire warwikeschire. 
Staforpschire & derbischire. 1375 
Chesterschire schropschire. 
Al pe marche herforpschire. 
Oxenforpschire bokinghamschire. 
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Norhamtonschire leycesterschire. 
Lincolnschire notinghamschire. 1380 
& in his lond pat was so miche. 

He hadde four bischopes riche. 

pilke of lincoln & of chester. 

And of herforp & of worcester. 


he king of hestlond was sire 1385 
He hadde grauntebrigeschire. 
Nor pfolk & bedeforpschire. 
Hertforpschire & blakinburnschire. 
Lancastre & richemondschire. 
& in his lond bishopes pre. 1390 
Noble men curteys & fre. 
pe bischop of londen & of norwike. 
& pe bishop of ely eke. 


e king of norphunberlond. 1394 
Hadde al pe lond ich vnderstond. 
Bitvix a water men clepep humber. 
& scotlond pat ernep per vnder. 
& in his lond bishopes pre. 
Alle curteys & fre. 
pe erche bischop of euerwike. 1400 
pilke of durhem & of carlel eke. 
So pat euer pe strenger. 
Ouer com pe febler. 
& euer pe richer. 
Ouer com pe pouerer. 1405 
Euer fort pat edri3t. 
Stabled Inglond wip fi3t. 
Supfolk & huntingdunschire. 
He made pe reawme hole and sounde. 


[f.312+] 
purch dent of swerd & depes wounde. 
Al Inglond to him he wan. 1411 


Ac er died mani a man. 

Seyn fromond & kenelmi bo. 

In pat bateyl wer slawe po. 

Kenelmin lay in cowdale. xl. ser per in 
grounde. 1415 

& zete his heued spac in pat stounde. 

To lewed men po spac pat heued. 

Here lip kenelmi y biried. 

Fromond at donstaple schewed is. 1419 

Kenelmin at winchecoumbe y wis. 


drizt regned here four & tventi ful 
3er. 
A Winchester lipe his bon. 
Y biride in a marbel ston. 


fter him regned edulf his sone. 
he hadde his londes al & some. 

Edulf in his time sone. 1426 
Went to pe court of rome. 
per he woned wib be pope. 
He dede his lond litel note. 
For he arered a costome her. 1430 
pre hundred pounde ich ger. 
pat o hundred to score pe list. 
Of seynt peter be pope bri3zt. 
& he 3af pat ober. 
To seyn poule his broper. 1435 
pe pridde he 3af saunfaile. 
To pe selue apostolie. 
3ete he dede more qued. 
Edulf er he wer dede. 
Of inglond he rered alok. 1440 
Of ich hous pat come out smoke. 
To rome 3if a peni y wis. 
pat rome peni cleped is. 
Edulf in pat maner. 
Liued at rome seuen zer. 1445 
& seppe he com hole & sounde. 
purch fraunce towar Inglond. 
& weded per a swete ping. 
Charies douhter pe riche king. 
Damisel edip was hir name. 1450 
Michel sche loued solas & game. 
pilke edulf wan bi his wiue. 
fiue sones bi his liue. 
peldest hizt abelstan. 
He was a swibe gode man. 1455 
pat ober hizt abelbrizt. 
He was a stalworp kni3t 
pe priddie hizt apelwalt. 
In wer he made mani saut. 
pe ferp hizt achelred. 1460 
pe fift king alfred. 
po edulf come to pis lond here. 
He no liued bo tvo ger. 
At hide of Winchester lipe his bon. 
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Biloken in a marbel ston. 1465 


fter him regned achelred. 
A in his time her he wer ded. 
Com pe king of danmak. 
Hauelok pat was strong & stark. 
Al Inglond to winne. 1470 
& sle pat per wer uine. 
Achelred & alfred bo. 
Hem gun per y mete so. 
pat in a litel stounde. 
pe danis men wer feld to grounde. 1475 


fter bat batayle seuen er. 
Achelred regned here. 
At wobouin abeye is writen y wis. 
His gode body y birid is. 


fter him regned king alfred. 1480 
pe wisest man bat euer ete brede. 

He was a man of miche pris. 
Of al ping he was wiis. 
For he made burch godes sond. 
pe gode lawes in Inglond. 1485 
pilke king alfred. 
Slepe wel litel in his bed. 
For sope he hadde trauail miche. 
Anon ichil 30u tel whiche. 
pe four & tventi tiden arist. 1490 
pat ben in be day & nist. 
pilke he deled on pre. 
Ful wele he bisett pe. 
pe ey3te he spent as men rede. 
In bedes & in almos dede. 1495 
pe ober eyste his bodi to rest. [f.312”] 
pe bridde ey3te wer pe best. 
pilke he spended saun dotaunce. 
About poust and puruiaunce. 
Hou he mi3t him wis & rede. 1500 
His lond ari3t forto lede. 
He hadde a man in his chapel. 
pus his tides he gan dele. 
He made pre candels biwist. 
pat schuld bren day & nist. 1505 
When pat o candel was y do. 
pe eyste tide was al so. 
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pe king he warned bi pan. 
His rizt purpos for to don. 


p wise alfred be king. 1510 
3ete he dede more ping. 

Al his rizt trewe puiurchas. 

He 3af to pouer abbeys at pat cas. 
His rentes he delt euen atvo. 

Ne worp neuer his soule wo. 1515 
pe haluendel he delt a pre. 

Ful wele he bisett pe. 

pat o parti he saf hem. 

pat in his court serued him. 

pat ober parti he saf penne. 1520 
To vncoupe pouer menne. 


epbe he delt fair & wel. 
O four pat ober haluendel. 
pat o parti he sent bi sond. 
To pouer men in his lond. 1525 
pat ober to religious. 
& to pouer clergious. 
pe ferpe parti ban s3af he 
To pouer spitels bizond pe se. 
pus liued pe gode alfred. 1530 
Euer til he was ded. 
He regned .viii. & .xx. 3er. 
To seyn poules men him bere. 


A pe gode alfred pe king. 

regned edward his sone zing. 1535 
He was bobe war & wiis. 

In ich batayle he hadde pe priis. 

per fore pe folk of danmark. 

pat wer bobe stout & stark. 

Of him pai wer agast sore. 1540 
pat in his time neuer more. 

No durst pai com in to pis lond. 

Lest him tit harm or schond. 


ikke edward hadde in his liue. 
Fourten children bi pre wiue. 1545 
Ey3te doughtren & fiue sones. 
pat swipe fair gomes were. 
Of his douhtren pre wimen. 
To religioun zolden hem. 
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Alfled hete pat o leuedi. 1550 
Sche was abbesse of romesi. 

Edip hete pat ober may. 

Sche was abbesse a wilton abbay. 

pe pridde hizt seynt albourch. 

An holi woman purch & purch. 1555 
pe ferpe soster gent & fre. 

Non fairer leuedi no mi3t be. 

Ne wiser in al ping.* 

Sche halpe hir broper edward pe king. 
Wipb hir witt & wip hir rede. 1560 
His lond ari3t forto lede. 

pe gode lawes forto hold. 

Ozain his enemis bold. 

And ar hir brober was ded. 

Sche was 3ouen to perlalfred. 1565 
pat was a gode holy man. 

On his wiif a child he wan. 

Ac er pat child y bore was. 

pat leuedi brizt so ani glas. 

So hard schoures com hir opon. 1570 
pat ded sche wend haue ben anon. 

In hir anguis sche was wrobp. 

And gaf a 3ift & swore hir op. 

Bi ihesu seynt mari sone. 

pat sche neuer wald come. 1575 
In pat bed ni3zt no day. 

To ligge per hir lord lay. 


dward king regned here. 

Four & tventi ful ger. 
At winchester lip his bon. 1580 
Wel fair in a marbel ston. 


ee him regned king abelston. 

a gode kni3t & an hardi mon. 
Bobe bi day & bi nist. [f.313*] 

Wele he held his lond to ri3t. 1585 
Al be kniztes of wales lond. 

He made hem bowe to his hond. 

He leyd swiche trowage on hem. 

& on al be walismen. 1589 
pat pre hundred pounde of sterling. 
pai souen to apelston pe king. 


* 1558: Omitted and added at bottom. 


& eke tventi pounde of gold. 

Scotlond him zeld sold. 

3ete wales zelt more him. 

Fif pousand of fat kin. 1595 
To be king iche sere. 

Er pai most be quic & skere. 

pilke king apelston. 

Hadde a soster white so swan. 

In al be warld men wist non. 1600 
So fair a leuedi of flesche & bon. 

Ilde hizt pat maiden fre. 

pat hadde so michel of beaute. 

Men nist non in pis king riche. 
Leuedi of beaute hir liche. 1605 
pe king of fraunce pat hi3t howe. 
Herd tel of pat maiden trowe. 

pat was so fair & so hende. 

& after hir he gan sende. 

perl edulf of boloyne. 1610 
perles sone baldwine of coloine. 

He was pe kinges messanger. 

In his lond fer & ner. 

po he was to pis lond y come. 

pe king he fond at abindone. 1615 
per pe king he mett. 

& swibe fair he him gret. 

A noble present he him brou3t 

& of his soster him bisou3t. 

To his lord be king 1620 
pat is in fraunce woniing. 

& fro him verrament. 

He brou3t a noble present. 

pat was precious & dere. 

Wiche it was 3e mow now here. 1625 
c.c.c. hundred stedes milke white. 

In al pis world nas her like. 

pe bridles wer for pe nones. 

Ful of precious stones. 

3ete he present him also. 1630 
Ober riches mani mo. 

pemperour swerd costentin. 

pe schawberk was of gold fin. 

per in was closed a nail gret. 

pat was y driuen purch godes fet. 1635 
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ete he present him pe spere. 
pat charlmain was won to bere. 

Oszaines sarra3ines in bataile. 
Mani swore & seyd saunfaile. 
pat wip bat spere smert. 1640 
Thesu was stongen to pe hert. 
3ete he present him y wis. 
pe baner of seyn moris. 
pat he was won to bere. 
Oszain pe sarrazines here. 1645 
& a parti of be holi crois. 
In a cristal don in clos. 
& pre of be bornes kene. 
pat wer in godes heued y wene. 
& a riche croun of gold. 1650 
Non richer king wer no schold. 
Y maked wip in & wip out. 
Wipb precious stones al about. 
To make frendes pat wer fon. 
A better croun nas neuernon. 1655 
To non erpelich man y wrou3t. 
Seppe pis warld was made of noust. 


ing abelston was glad and blibe. 
And ponke pe king of fraunce 
swipe. 
Of pis 3iftes noble & riche. 1660 
In al pis world was von swiche. 
In apelston is time ich vnderstond. 
Was gij of warwike in Inglond. 
& for abelston he dede a bateyle. 
Wip a geaunt gret saunfaile. 1665 
pe geaunt hi3t colbrod. 
Gij him slou3 wip his hond. 
At winchester pe bataile was don. 
& seppe ded gij neuer non. 
Seuen zer king abelston. 1670 
Held pis iche kingdom. 
In Inglond pat is so miri. [f.313*] 
He dyed & lip at malmesbiri. 


At him regned edmond his sone. 

ac sone his liif was him binome. 
For he no liued here. 1676 
Bot unnep pre sere. 
Seppe bifel at on fest. 
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At caunterbiri bat was vnwrest. 

As be king atte mete sat. 1680 
He biheld & vnderszat. 

Of a bef pat was degise. 

Among his kniztes hende & wise. 

pe king was stef & start vp. 

& hent pe pef bi pe top. 1685 
& cast pe pef to pe ston. 

pe bef breyd out a kniif anon. 

To pe hert pe king he prest. 

Er ani of his kniztes it wist. 

pe barouns stirt vp anon. 1690 
& slou3 pe pef swipe son. 

Ac raper he wounded mani on. 

purch pe flesche in to pe bon. 

To gastinbiri men bar pe king. 

& per made his biriing. 1695 


f ys edmund when he was ded. 
regned his sone achelred. 

Ac he no regned here. 

Bot vnnebe tvo zer. 


& sone anon after him. 1700 
Regned his sone edwin. 

He was a man of swibe gret pris. 

Bot of his bodi he was nou3t wiis. 

pe first day pat he croun nam. 

He bireft a ful gode man. 1705 
Of his wiif for hir fair hed. 

Of crist he hadde litel mede. 

& pei sche was his cosyn. 

perfore he suffred be more pine. 


e regned tvelue ger. 1710 
To winchester men him ber. 


A him regned seynt edgar. 
a wise king & a war. 

pilke nizt pat he was bore. 

Seyn dunston was glad per fore. 1715 
For he herd pe steuen. 

Of angels bat were in heuen. 

In her song bi rime. 
Blissed be pat time. 
pat edgar y born wes. 
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For in his time schal be pes. 
Euer more in his kingdom. 
per while he liues & seyn dunston. 

& sop was gret fousoun. 1724 
Of mete & dring in euerich toun. 
Of al be time pat lest his liif. 
No loued he noiber fi3t no striif. 
per nas man no so heye. 

In his lond fer no neye. 

pat trepassed bi day or nist. 
Ozain pe lawe ani wi3t. 

He schuld fong his mede. 

Rist after be selue dede. 

Hou schuld he spare ani man. 
When he of bestes wreche nam. 


1730 


1735 


t londen he made a parlement. 
Whar purch he was to wales shent. 

pider he made to him come. 
pe walis kniztes al & some. 
Him to swere obes hold. 
& for her lord held him schold. 
& him to bring present pere. 
pre hundred wolues ich ere. 
& so pai dede treweliche. 
pre 3er pleynerliche. 
pe ferpe zer no fond pai non. 
So cleue pai wer al agon. 
& pe king it hem forzeue. 
He nold hem no more greue. 


1740 


dgar was a gode holy man. 1750 
pat our lord him kebe gan. 

After pat he was werbe. 

& pat he had liue in erpe. 

Sexti winter vnder mold. 

An abbot him take vp schold. 

Ailward hete pilke abbot. 

As he wald take him vp. 

& legge him in a prouwe of ston. 

He fond him wip flescke & bon. 

Also hole & also sounde. [f.314*] 

So he was leyd ferst in grounde. 

pai nome him vp anon. 

& wald legge him in a ston. 

pat pe abbot lete make. 
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For anour & for his sake. 1765 
Al to schert it was y wrou3t. 

per in mi3zt he legge nous3t. 

His legges pai koruen of anon. 

Fast bi be kne bon. 

Ac pai no dede it for non harm. 1770 
Ac pe blod also warm. 

As hot it stert hem opon. 

As he were a quic man. 


abbot pat ber bistode. 

He seye pe miracle feyr & gode. 
He lete him in a schrine don. 1776 
Bobe wib flesche & wip bon. 
& as men him in schrine dede. 
Mani man hadde bot in pat stede. 
At glastinbiri for sobe y wis. 1780 
Seynt edgar schrined is. 


fe him regned edward his sone. 
sone his liif was him binome. 
For he no regned here. 

Bot vnnebe pre ‘zer. 

For estiruild his stepmoder. 

Seld be per ani gode. 

3af him pousoun pat he was ded. 
To make hir sone achelred. 

King to be in Inglond. 

& so he was wib schame & schond. 
For in his time no pes nas. 

Bot while seyn dunston aliue was. 
pe king hadde a steward. 

pat was a feloun coward. 

His name was y hoten edriche. 
Nas neuer treytour to him y liche. 
He was fals & fikel & fel. 

& for pe king him loued wel. 

& told him al his conseyl. 

pe traitour it wrot sanfail. 

& sent it into danmark. 

Wib messangers strong & stark. 
pe danismen com in to pis lond. 
Wibher ost gret & strong. 

& slous pe king achelred. 

At westminster he was ded. 
3ete be Inglische ost y lome. 


1785 


1790 


1795 


1800 


1805 
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Wipb bateyl pe danis ouercome. 

& crouned at norhamtone. 1810 
Seint edmund achelred sone. 

For his prouwes & his strengbe. 

He was a brede & a lengbe. 

Cleped in al pis lond wide. 

Edmund wib pe yren side. 1815 


ir3t in pe somer afterward. 
Comep pe danismen hiderward. 
& gun fi3t wip seynt edmond. 
pat her was king in Inglond. 
Ones pai him ouer come. 1820 
& he hem of sent sone. 
pat hij acordeden. 
& pis lond to deleden. 
Rist fulliche euen atvo. 
Bitven pe tvay kinges po. 1825 
purch pe conseyl of edriche. 
Traitour was neuer non swiche. 
& seppe dyed seynt emon. 
purch edriches tresoun. 
Ich 30u wil tel hou. 1830 
Al gode men listen now. 


king he was in Inglond. 

knoud he hete ich vnderstond. 
Of Inglond he hadde pe haluendel. 
& sevnt edmound pat ober del. 1835 
& sepbe burch envie. 
& edriche trecherie. 
Seynt edmund was purch schote. 
pat dede her soules litel note. 
pe arwes on him so pik pai schett. 1840 
pat ich point ober mett. 
For pat Inglond purch out. 
Schuld falle to king knoud. 
Seppe his heued was of smite. 
Y wil wele pat ze it wite. 1845 
pan he was birid in crist chirche. 
per men godes werkes wirche. 
And now at biri y wis. [f.314¥] 
Seynt edmund schrined is. 
bo men seynt edmund sous3t. 1850 
Ihesu for him miracles wroust. 
pe heued seyd icham her. 


A wolf in his clowes it bere. 
Ac pe heued non harm he no dede. 
Bot wip his fet pleyd ber mide. 1855 


o hadde pe king knoud. 

Al pis lond burch out. 
He bicome a gode man. 
He no loued no swikedam. 
po com pe traitours of Inglond. 1860 
pat hadde bitraied seynt edmond. 
& y slaw him to pe ded. 
purch edriche conseyl & his red. 
pai were jolif & proud. 
& told it to be king knoud. 1865 
Of her foule tresoun. 
pai wende to han hadde her warisoun. 
pe king was rizt wise man. 
He dede hem tel her swikedam. 
Biforn heye & lowe. 1870 
He made hem ben aknowe. 
He lete hem drawe wip stede. 
For swiche is traitours mede. 


She sone after pas. 

per bifel a wonder cas. 1875 
Bitvix pe king & edriche. 

Nas no traitour to him y liche. 

Bitvix edriche & pe king. 

per ros a gret sturbling. 

At londen in a soler. 1880 
A ni3t after be soper. 

Striif & chest per aros. 

Mani kni3zt per of agros. 

Sir king seyd edriche. 

Who wende patow wer swiche. 1885 
Vnderstondes tow nou3t. 

Hou dere Ichaue pi loue bou3t. 

Ich lete bitray mi lord. 

pat made me his steward. 

Of al his king riche. 1890 
Ichim dede biswike. 

& sle wip tresoun & wib gin. 

To make pe king after him. 

& now pou striuest wip me. 

To wrober hele leued y pe. 1895 
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e king was aschamed. 

& of his wordes sore agramed. 
& seyd edriche ich wene wel. 
patow no leyest neuer adel. 
Of patow art bi knowe. 1900 
Biforn heye & lowe. 
pat wip gile & swikedom. 
pou lete pi lord to dep don. 
pat dede pe so michel anour. 
& tow were his treytour. 1905 
& after tresoun & gile. 
Men schal zeld pe pi wile. 
per he lete him binde. 
His honden him bi hinde. 
& his fet al so 1910 
He lete binde bobe tvo. 
& atte windowe kest him out. 
rizt into temes flot. 
pus ended he his day. 
God his soule iuge may. 1915 
King knoud regned tventi ger. 
To winchester men him bere. 


_ king knoud. 

regned his sone hard knoud. 

He was a wel duhti kni3t. 1920 
& a man of miche mist. 

He was a knizt swibe strong. 

& wele defended Inglond. 

He regned ix & tventi ger. 

& was birid at westminster. 1925 


A“ him as y 30u told. 

regned his sone bold. 

Arod he regned her. 

Bot bre mones of a ser. 

At seynt clementes he lis. 1930 
Wipb outen temple bar y wis. 


fter him regned seynt edward. 
knowdes sone bastart. 
He was a blissed king. 
He loued god purch al ping. 1935 
He loued to wirche gode dede. [f. 315+] 
per fore in heuen he hap his mede. 


t was opon a somers day. 

At westminster as y 30u tel may. 
Seynt edward stode at his messe. 1940 
And sep in to hepenesse. 

Hou pe king of danmark. 

Wibp his ost store & stark. 

At 3ern moube cum seyland. 

To fizt wib him Inglond. 1945 
He seye an angel fram heuen lizt. 
Cum adoun pat was so brist. 

He smot her mast ropes atvo. 

pat al pai gradde wele wo. 

After pat he seye anon. 1950 
A storm of weder rise sone. 

& drof so in her sayles. 

pat pai drenched eueri tayles. 

Seint edward seye hem end wip schame. 
perfore he lowe & hadde gode game. 

pe prest atte masse was wel wo. 1956 
He wende pe king him scorned po. 

As seynt edward atte masse stod. 

He seye our lord in flesche & blod. 
Atte prestes leuacioun. 1960 
& hou he suffred passioun. 

For him & for al man kinde. 

Of dedlich sinne god ous vnbinde. 

3if ani of ous per in be. 

Amen siggep par charite. 1965 


eynt edward wepe swibe fore. 

& crid lord merci pi nore. 
Seynt edward regned pritti ser. 
& was schrined at Westminster. 


N40 regned a gode gome. 1970 
harold godewines sone. 

He was cleped harefot. 

For he was rennere gode. 

William bastard of normondye. 

Him slou & pat was vilanie. 1975 
Harold libe at waltham. 

William bastard pat pis lond wan. 

He regned here. 

On & tventi ful ser. 

& seppe he dyed at ham. 1980 
In normondye at cam. 
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A“ his ending. 
regned william pe red king. 


He was his eldest sone. 

& a wel sterne lokeand gome. 
He was liber & vnwrest. 

For in pe newe forest. 

Fifti moder chirche & to 


He lete doun felle & chapels bo. 


& clene kest al adoun. 

& made wode per er was toun. 
He dede his soule litel note. 

In pat forest he was y schote. 
Wip an arwe ken & smert. 

pat was y dawe to an hert. 
Water tirel pat arwe drou3. 

& per wib pe king he slou3. 

& for pat ich foule meschaunce. 
In Inglond was gret destaunce. 
purch fair conseyl & wiked red. 
Mani a man suffered ded. 
purch falsnis & procouring. 

Of William broper pe red king. 


px William regned here. 
On & tventi ful ser. 

At winchester lipe his bon. 

Y birid in a marbel ston. 
After him regned anober. 

Sir henry his owen brober. 
He was a swibe duhti kni3t. 
& al men he held to ri3zt. 

He regned tventi zer. 

To redinges men him bere. 


fu him wel euen. 

regned king steuen. 

perl sone bloyes he was. 

Al to sone he died allas. 

For no loued no vilanie he. 

No falsnisse no trecherie. 

Bot al godenisse pat was to do. 
Gladeliche he asent per to. 

Ac he no regned bot ten ;er. 
To feuersam men him ber. 
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fter him regned king harry. [f.315v] 
A a gode man & an hardy. 2025 
perles sone of champeyne. 
He was a man of miche mayn. 
He regned pritti ser. 
To winchester men him ber. 
N44 regned anober. 2030 
henry his owhen brober. 
In his time seyn thomas. 
For godes loue martired was. 
At caunterbiri to forn pe auter ston. 
he dob miracles mani on. 2035 
pilke henry lipe at fonteneurard. 
& seppbe regned king richard. 
For soe as ich vnderstond. 
He wan acres in to his hond. 
& ichil zou tel in what maner. 
Listenep al pat ben here. 


2040 


H: purveyed him of kniztes strong. 
of pe best pat weren in lond. 
& men pat coupe of wer & fi3t. 
Bobe bi day & bi nist. 

& after bat wip outen faile. 

He purueyd him vitaile. 

Bred & flour win & ale. 

He charged schippes grete & smale. 

& afterward of timber long. 2050 
He lete make a castel strong. 

To stonden in pe tour an heye. 

& se wat men dob fer & neye. 

per he seye in priuete. 

What sarrazines dede in pe cite. 2055 
When it was wrou3t fair & wel. 

He lete charge schipes per wip eueridel. 
& al ping pat fel per to. 

Al pus he dede po. 
Afterward he purueyd him. 
Of led a wel queint gin. 
Joyned wel wib yren & stiel. 
per in was sett pe castel. 
Wel depe in be se grounde. 
per he kept it hole & sounde. 
Bope in eb & in flowe. 


2045 


2060 


2065 
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Fro pe castel be wawes gan stowe. 

zete he purueyd him o be hiue. 

Schippes ful seuen score & fiue. 

& drou3 vp her seyles gode. 2070 

& passed ouer pe salt flod. 

King richard lift vp his hond. 

& seyd lord ous be among. 

And al be compeynie of heuen. 

Ihesu crist pou here mi steuen. 2075 

For pi loue y make pis viage. 

To seld pine enemies her wage. 

pat stedefast nil noust leue on pe. 

per fore ihesu help pou me. 

Whan he com neye at acres toun. 2080 

pe gin pan he lete adoun. 

In to be ground of pe flod. 

& made per on a castel gode. 

It was bobe gode & strong. 

Swiche nas non in al pat lond. 2085 

Of tventi stages it was heye. 

Men mist per in se fer & neye. 

When it was wrou3t fair & wel. 

He sett per in a mangonel. 2089 

pat purch quentise of mannes strengpe. 

It mizt cast pre mile olengpe. 

pe joinour pat it hadde to 3eme. 

He purueyd king richard to queme. 

Anon he tok him pe be hiue. 

And in to acres slong hem biliue. 2095 

Of pe hiues gret plente. 

He slong in to bat fair cite. 

pe weder was hot in somers tide. 

pe ben brust out bi ich a side. 

pat wer anoied & ful of grame. 2100 

pai dede pe sarra3ins miche schame. 

For pai hem stong in her vissage. 

bat al pai bigun to rage. 

& hedde hem al in depe celer. 

pat pai durst com no nerer 2105 

pilke richard our king 

Dede make a queynter ping. 

Winde milles in schippes houered on 
water. 

Sailed about wip bren and tapre. 


Hongend wib vice made wel queynt. 
pat non of hem mi3t out teynt. 2111 
pe sailes wer red salu & grene. [f.316"] 
Wel griseliche ping ariht to sen.* 

pe sarrazins seye pat mervaile. 

pai no durst abide to 3if batayle. 2115 
pai seyden hem ichon among. 
Lordinges to dyen it wer strong. 

For pis is pe deuel of helle. 

pat wil ous euerichon a quelle. 

per fore fle we al bitime. 2120 
Ober we schul haue iuel fine. 

Of hem alle nas lasse nomore. 

pat longer durst abide bore. 

Fast bai gun oway to drawe. 

For dout of dep to ben y slawe. 2125 


ing richard po vp stode. 

& bad his knistes of hert gode. 
Forto liue & forto daye. 
pus he gan to hem to say. 
Lorgindes [sic] curteys & hende. 2130 
Now is time bat we wende. 
To awreke our lord of his fon. 
O liue no late se neuer on. 
& wip pe grace of marie sone. 
His enemis we schal ouercome. 2135 
King richard ariued to pe lond. 
Ac first he smot a dint wel strong. 
Wib his ax a cheyne of pre. 
Al pat ber were mist it se. 
Swiche a dent as he smot per. 2140 
In lond nas smiten neuer er. 
po went king richard in to pe toun. 
He no fond sarra3in 3alu no brown. 
Heye no lowe non so kene. 
pat he ne orderd hem al bidene. 2145 
When pai weren slawe euerichon. 
He seyd to king philip anon. 
& to his kniztes hende & fre. 
Lordinges wonne is pis cite. 
Now it is in cristenhond. 2150 
Lord y panke him of his sond. 
Ac wende we forp to ierusalem. 


* 2113: ariht? A correction, put in above the line, rather illegibly. 
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& to be toun of bedelem. 
& winne it into cristen hond. 
Our lord ous euer be among. 2155 


ing philip & king richard. 

Went hem po piderward. 
& as pai went bi be way. 
King richard to him gan say. 
3if ich may win pis fair cite. 2160 
Who schal per of lord holden be. 
King philip ozain asword. 
per of he wald be holden lord. 
Schortliche he seyd at wordes pre. 
He wald haue per of pe dignite. 2165 
& lord be of al pat ping. 
As icham trewe knizt & king. 


ing richard seyd schal it so be. 

pine owhen men pou take wip pe. 
& wende now forp & it winne. 2170 
Wip pi queyntise & pi ginne. 
King richard tok a nalblast strong. 
& bent it wip his owen hond. 
A quarel clouen per in he sett. 
& in be clift a besant do he lete. 2175 
He sent it in signifiaunce. 
God himselue to honouraunce. 
pe quarel he squached to ierusalem. 
To acres he turned o3en. 
& stabled it in cristen hond. 2180 
& sebbe com toward Inglond. 
He was a duhti kni3zt & bold. 
In ich lond wele of told. 
Seppe he was schoten allas. 
In castel gailar per he was 2185 


ing richard regned here. 
Fourtene ful ser. 


fter him sone anon. 
regned pe king jon. 
In his time al Inglond. 2190 
Was entredit in his hond. 
For an erchebischop. 
A wise man & no sot. 
Steuen he hete of langtone. 
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pe king him nold nou3t vnder fone. 
Sone anon afer pat. 2196 
He come ride in at bischopes sat. 

He seyed flecher sitt per at. 

He biheld & vnderszat. 

Hou he gan to prie. [f.316"] 

& tvincke wip bat oper eye. 2201 
King jon seyd po. 

Flecher whi lokestow so. 

pe flecher answerd ogain. 

Sir for sope ichil zou seyn. 2205 
So help me god & seyn miszhel. 

For it schuld be euen & wel. 

So help me god & seyn austin. 

Y no dede it for non oper gin. 


ing jon dede asa schrewe. 2210 
Hede put out his on eyze. 
For he no schuld no more prinke. 
No wip at ober eyse winke. 
3ete he dede more schrewednisse. 
Fora prest nold nou3t sing his messe. 
In pat time bat Inglond. 2216 
Was entreditt in his hond. 
He dede him held al quic wib mayn. 
pat was a swibe hard payn. 
pe folk made ber fore miche sorwe. 
per fro mizt him no man borwe. 2221 
It was a swibe wicke dede. 
per fore in helle he has his mede. 
He was ful wrop & grim. 
For no prest wald sing for him. 2225 
He made po his parlement. 
& swore his croyde verrament. 
pat he schuld make swiche asaut. 
To fede al Inglond wip a spaut. 
And else wip a white lof. 2230 
per fore ich hop he was god lob. 


monk it herd of swines heued. 
& of bis wordes he was adred. 
He went hom to his fere. 
& seyd to him in pis maner. 2235 
pe king has made a sori ob. 
pat he schal wip a white lof. 
Fede al Inglond & wip a spaud. 
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Y wis it were a sori saut. 

& better is pat we dye bo. 2240 
pan al Inglond be so wo. 

3e schul for me belles ring. 

& after wordes rede & sing. 

So helpe 30u god heuen king. 
Grauntep me alle now min asking. 

& ichim wil wip pusoun slo. 2246 
No schal he neuer Inglond do wo. 

His breper him graunt alle his bone. 

He lete him schriue swipe sone. 

To make his soule fair & clene. 2250 
To for our leuedi heuen quen. 

pat sche schuld for him be. 

To forn hir sone in trinite. 


an simound sede & gadred frut. 
For sobe were plommes white. 
pe steles he puld out euerichon. 2256 
Pusoun he dede per in anon. 
& sett pe steles al ozen. 
pat pe gile schuld nou3t be sen. 
He dede hem in a coupe of gold. 2260 
& went to pe kinges bord. 
On knes he him sett. 
pe king ful fair he gret. 
Sir he seyd bi seynt austin. 
pis is frout of our gardin. 2265 
& zif pat our wille be. 
Asayet here of after me. 
Dan simound ete frut on & on. 
& al po ober ete king jon. 
pe monke aros & went his way 2270 
God sif his soule wel goday.* 
He saf king jon per his pusoun. 
Him selue hadde pat ilke doun. 
He dede it noiber for nibe no ond. 
Bot forto saue al Inglond. 2275 


A: king jon sat atte mete. 
His wombe gan to wex grete. 


He swore his ob par lacroyde. 
His wombe wald brest a pre. 


He wald haue risen fram be bord. 2780 
Ac he no spac neuer more word. 

pus ended his time. 

Y wis he hadde an euel fine. 


ing jon regned tvelue ser. 
To worcestre men him ber. 2285 


A him regned king henry. 

a gode man & an holy. 

He loued better forto wirche. [f.317*] 
Bobe chapels & holy chirche. 

pan he dede castles oper tours. 2290 
Ober heye halles peynted wip floures. 
Of al time pat he ledde his liif. 

He loued noiber fi3t no striif. 

3ete ber was wer strong. 

& miche striif in Inglond. 2295 
purch fals conseyl & wicked red. 
Simond mufort was brout to ded. 

For he wald haue pe gode lawe. 

per fore he was brou3t o liue dawe. 
King henry regned here. 2300 
Seuen & fifti ful zer.* 

At westminster lip his bon. 

Bikoken in a marbel ston. 

After bis king ichaue of told. 

Regned a king swipe bold. 2305 
Edward he hete sikerly. 

pe kinges sone henri. 

He was a wel duhti knizt. 

For wele he held Inglond to ri3t. 

For bat brut wan to his hond. 2310 
Inglond wales & scottlond. 

He nold for lese non of hem alle. 

For nobing bat mi3t bifalle. 

First wales he wan to him. 

& slou3 dauid & lewlin. 2315 
& sepbe for sobe ich vnderstond. 

He wan to him scotlond. 

Ich 30u telle wip outen faile. 

Wib dent of swerd in bataile. 

per nas no kni3t of hem so strong. 2320 


* 2271: MS. godeday with dots under de for deletion. 
* 2301: Omitted, and added after v. 2331 (bottom of col. 1). 
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pat he ne made him bowe to his hond. purch sir howe be spenser. 2350 
Ober wib loue ober wip ey ze. pat was his wicked conseyller. 

For sope he dede as y 30u say. 

He wald haue won more pan so. e no regned here. 

3if he mi3t haue hadde liif ber to. 2325 Bot eystetene sere. 

Y no can telle sou wip no voice. At berkele dyed pe king. 

Hou lef him hadde ben to win pecroice. At glowcester is his biriing. 2355 
pat is in pe hepen lond. 

God sende it in to cristenhond. ee a 

Alle pat for his saule pray 2330 N cone be gunk tng ebwesd. i 


& wip gode hert say. & zif him grace his _ond to 3eme. 


ESS Se a a a ae pat it be ihesu crist to queme. 
Of cristendom he bar pe flour. 2341 & leue him so forto wirche. 2360 


In a wa 0g he neuer _— purch pe lore of holi chirche. 

pat he no bar oway pe priis. pat god per mid apaied be. 

per he sett in his trinite. 

& 3if him mi3zt & grace. 

Him to venge in eueriche place. 2365 
Ozaines his enemis wiche pat it be. 
God it him graunt par charite. 

purch his hates pat be ten. 

Say we now alle amen. 2369 


e regned fif & fifti ser. 2344 
And was y birid ad westminster. 


| him regned a stalworp man. 
edward his sone of carnervan. 
He les his lond saunfaile. 

purch his wicked conseyle. 


Explicit Liber Regum anglie. 


** 2341: At the top of column 2 (f. 317 recto) is a blank space filled in with parchment, 
where the illumination on the verso (illustrating Hornchilde and maiden rimnild) has been 
cut out. Nine lines must have been lost, counting by the other column. 


II 
Rawl.: MS. Rawt. Poet. 145, BopLEIAN LIBRARY. 


[f 12*] Nota ab origine mundi usque ad incarnacionem domini nostri 
ihesu Christi. quinque. j, Nonaginta. nonem anni. 
A morte bruti usque ad regnum arthuri regnarunt in 
anglia diuisim. C. reges quorum xvi. erant Christiani. 
Anno domini, Quingentesimo. xvi. coronacio. Arthuri Re 
gis qui regnauit annis. xxvi. de cuius obitu uel sepul 
tura certum non referunt historie. Anno domini Quingen 
tesimo. Ixxxvi°. ab anglis dicitur anglia diuisa per acto 
regna idest. Canciam, Southsexiam. Westsexiam. 
Merciam. Estsexiam. Estangliam. Derram et biéniam.* 





* Deiram et Bernicid, in another ink below first Latin note. 
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In that tyme pe pope of rome. 1 
He bethowth hym wel swythe sone. 
Gode werkys forto wyrche. 
And to syng in holy churche. 
Gloria in excelsis deo. 5 
And 3efe grete pardon thertoo. 
After hym I understond. 
Lucius brow3te in to Englond. 
Christandome unite and pes. 
Fram the pope Eleutheries. 10 
That be fore seynt austyn came here 
V. C. vii. and 1. sere. 
Tho cristyndome came in to this lande. 
Whas Sebard Kyng in Englond. 
Anno domini Sexcentesimo primo cepit 
regnare Rex 
Sobertus renovator ecclesie westmon- 
asterii quam beatus 
Petrus tunc dedicauit in qua rex ipse 
regni sui. Anno 
quintodecimo tumulatur. 
He was a gode holy man. 15 
Westmyster he ferste by ganne. 
Westmyster he dud ferste arere. 
A syden he was y byred there. 
[2 lines trimmed away] 


And now he ys all so hole y fonde. [f. 1 r] 
As whan he was y leyde on grounde. 22 
And syf 3e will not trow me. 

Goth to westmyster and 3e mow se. 
In that tyme seynt albon. 25 
For goddys loue tholed martirdome. 
And xl. 3ere with schame & schonde 
Was drowen oute of Englond. 

In that tyme wetep well. 

Cam ferst wassayle & drynkehayl. 30 
In to this londe withowte wene. 
purgh a mayde brygh and schene. 
Sche was cleput mayde ynge. 

For hur many dothe rede & synge. 
Lordyngys gent & free. 35 
This lond hath y-hadde namys thre. 
Ferst hit was cleput albyon. 

And syth for brute bretayne a non. 
And now ynglond clepyd hit ys. 


Aftir mayde ynge y-wysse. 40 

Thilke ynge fro saxone was come. 

And with here many a moder sonne. 

For gret hungur y understonde. 

Ynge went oute of hure londe. 

And thorow leue of oure kyng. 45 

In this lande sche hadde restyng. 

As meche lande of pe kyng sche bade. 

As with a bole hyde me my3th sprede. 

pe kyng graunt be bonne. 

A strong castel sche made sone. 50 

And whan pe castel was al made. 

pe kyng to the mete sche bade. 

The kyng graunted here a none. 

He wyst not what thay wolddone. 54 
[2 lines trimmed away] 


had sayde to hada! in this manere. ‘If. 1 1¥] 
The kyng to morow schal ete here. 

He and alle hys men. 

Euer one of vs and one of them. 60 
Togeder schal sitte at pe mete. 

And when thay haue al most y ete. 

I wole say wassayle to the kyng. 

And sle hym with oute any lesyng. 
And loke that 3e in this manere. 65 
Eche of 3ow sle his fere. 

And so sche dede thenne. 

Slowe the kyng and alle hys men. 
And thus thorowgh here queyntyse. 
This londe was wonne in this wyse. 70 
Syth a non sone an swythe. 

Was Englond deled on fyve. 

To fyve kynggys trewelyche. 

That were nobyl & swythe ryche. 74 
That one hadde alle the londe of Kente. 
That ys free and swythe gente. 

And in hys lond byschopus tweye. 
Worthy men where theye. 

The archebyschop Caunturbery. 

And of Rochestere pat ys mery. 80 
The kyng of Essex of renon. 

He hadde to his porcion. 

Westschire Barkschire. 

Soussex Southamptschire. 

And ther to Dorsetshyre. 85 
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All Cornewall & Deuenshire. 

All thys were of hys ampyre. 

pe kyng hadde on his honde. 

Fyue Byschopes starke & strong. 

Of Salusbury was pat on. 90 


[A gap of 272 lines] 

Ther in was closyd a nayle grete. [f.6"] 
That went borw oure lordis fete. 
3yt he presentyd hym pe spere. 365 
That charles was wont to bere. 
Azens pe sarasynis in batayle. 
Many swore and sayde samfayle. 
pat with bat spere smerte. 
Oure lorde was stongen to pe herte. 
And a party of pe holy crosse. 371 
In crystalle done yn a cloos. 
And .iii. of be pornes kene. 
That was in crystes hede sene. 
And a ryche crowne of golde. 375 
None rycher kyng wery scholde. 
Y made withyn & withoute. 
With precius stonys alle abowte. 
Of eche maner vertue thry. 
pe stonys hadde be maystry. 380 
To make frendes bat euere were fone. 
Such a crowne was neuere none. 
To none erthelyche man y wroght. 
Syth god made pe worlde of no3th. 384 
Kyng Athelstone was glad & blythe. 
And thankud pe kyng of fraunce 

swythe. 
Of 3yftes noble & ryche. 
In crystiante was none hym leche. 
In hys tyme y vnderstonde. 
Was Guy of warwyk in Inglond. 390 
An for Inglond dede batayle. 
With a myste gyande withoute fayle.* 
His name was hote Colbrond. 
Gwy hym slough with his hond. 
vii. 3ere kyng Athelston. 395 
Held bys kyngdome. 
In Inglond pat ys so mury. 
He dyedde & lythe at malmesbury. 398 


* 392: on same line as v. 391. 
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[f.6"] Post Athelstanum fratrem reg- 
nauerat Edmund. 

Quem post occidit gladio sicarius unus. 

Edmundus Rex. 

After hym regned his brother Edmund. 

And was kyng of Inglond. 400 

Ac he ne reyned here. 

But vnnethe .ix. 3ere. 

Syth hyt be felle at a feste. 

At Caunterbury a cas vnwrest. 

As pe kyng at pe me sate. 405 

He behelde & vnder sat. 

Of a beef pat was desgyse. 

Amonge hys knyghtes gode & wyse. 

pe kyng was hasty & sterte vp. 

And hent pe pefe by be toppe. 410 

And caste hym doune on a ston. 

pe pefe brayde oute a knyfe anone. 

And pe kyng to pe hert threste. 

Or any of his knyghtes weste. 

The baronys stert vp a none. 415 

And slow pe thefe swythe sone. 

But arst he wondud many one. 

prugh pe flessh & prow pe bone. 

To Glastynbury bay bare pe kynge. 

And bere made hys buryeng. 420 


Edred Edmundo successit tercius ho- 
rum. 

Vir sanctus set dum vixit ualitudine 
tentus. 

Edmundus fratrem medius. generauit 
Edwynum. 

Edgarumque pium. morum probitate 
venustum. 

Edredus Rex. 

After that Edmund was dede. 

Reyned hys brother Edred. 

Edred regned here. 

But vnnethe pre zere. 424 
. [6 lines trimmed away] [f.7*] . 
His wyfe for here faire hedde. 431 

Of god he hadde lytell drede. 
poght he was here owne cosyne. 


7 
oe 
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per fore he serued pe more pyne. 
He reyned .xii 3ere. 435 
To Wynchester men hym bere. 


Tunc pius Edgarus fratri successit Ed- 
wyno. : 
Iusticia cum pace tenens per tempore 
longa. 

Archiepiscopus efficitur Dunstanus ab 
isto. 

Odmari comitis. hic natam duxerat ex 
qua. 

Edgarus Rex. 

After hym regned synt Edgare. 

A wyse kyng and a warre. 

Thilke nyzhte pat he was bore. 

Seynt Dunston was glad perfore. 440 

For herde pat swete steuene. 

Of pe angelis of heuen. 

In her songe pay songe by ryme. 

I bleseydde be pat ylke tyme. 

pat Edgare y bore was. 445 

For in his tyme schal be pes. 

Euer more in hys kyngdome. 

The wyle he leueth and synt Dunston. 

per was so meche grete foyson. 

Of alle good in euery toune. 450 

Alle wyle pat last his lyue. 

Ne loved he neuer fyght ne stryfe. 


. [9 lines trimmed away] [f.7*] . 
The knyghtes of walis alle and some. 
Hame to swery & othes holde. 463 
And trew to be as y tolde. 

To brynge hym trewage pere. 465 

CCC. wolves eche ;ere. 

And so thay dede trewlyche. 

iii. 3ere pleynerlyche. 

The ferpe sere my3ght bay fynde none. 

So clene pay were alle a gone. 470 

And pe kyng hyt ham forgaf. 

For he nolde ham greue. 

Edgare was an holy man. 

That oure lorde kybe began. 

After pat he was werthe. 475 

Tho he hadde leyne in erthe. 

Sixty wynter vnder molde. 

An abbot remeue hym wolde. 

Aylwarde pat Abbot hyght. 

As he wolde hym nymme vp ryght. 480 

As he lay in a prought of stone. 

He fonde hym bothe with flesch & 
bone. 

Alle so hole & alle so sounde. 

As pat day he was leyde in grounde. 

The Abbot pat ther by stode. 485 

Say be myracle fayre & gode. 

He lete hym in a schryne done. 

Bothe with flesshe & with bone. 
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III 


A complete scheme of manuscript relations cannot yet be made; we 
can, however, examine certain relationships between A, Rawl. and R 
which have bearing upon questions of the priority of the versions and the 
methods of their compilers. We have to consider first a series of exclusive 
agreements between Auchinleck and Rawlinson, which argue for them a 
more intimate relationship than that between the other manuscripts. In- 
stances in which A and Raw/. include incidents or materia] not found in 
other versions, nor in the sources common to all the versions, are as fol- 
lows: 

1. In the list of gifts of Hugh to Athelstan, both A 1654 and Raw/. 381 
state that the crown has the property of reconciling those “‘pat euere 
were fone.” This property is not mentioned in R. 

2. Corresponding to the long episode in A 1141-1252 of the dedicating 
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of Westminster by St. Peter, is the brief mention of the dedication in the 
Latin note between lines 14 and 15 of Rawl. R does not mention this in- 
cident. 

3. Rawl. 389-94 and A 1662-1669 contain a brief account of the battle 
of Guy of Warwick with Colbrand. The only reference in R is v. 581: 
“Gui of Warewyk livede tho.” 

In the following points A and Raw. agree in material which is lacking 
in R, but is found in the cited sources, thus proving the independent use 
of these sources by A and Rawil., or by whichever of the two we find to be 
the earlier. 

1. A 1638 refers to the spear given to Athelstan as that which Charle- 
magne bore ‘‘Ozaines sarra3ines in bataile. Mani swore & seyd saunfaile 
pat wip pat spere smert. Ihesu was stongen to pe hert.”’ Rawl. 367-70 
correspond. It occurs in Robert of Gloucester® but not in R. 

2. Rawl. 29-70 and A 1263-1344 contain the Ing story. R contains no 
reference to this incident, of which Robert of Gloucester’s story of Hen- 
gist and Rowena seems to have been the direct source® (cf. R 337). 

Perhaps more important than these agreements are the mistakes which 
A and Rawl. have in common: 

1. A 1710 and Rawl. 435 give the length of Edwin’s reign as twelve 
years. R 695 has, correctly, “‘foure yer.’’!® 

2. Rawl. and A follow a couplet referring to the martyrdom of St. Al- 
bon with: Rawl. 27: ‘And xl. 3ere with schame and schonde, Was 
drowen oute of Englond”, and A 1125: “& fourtizer..... ” This is a 
corruption of the beginning of the Hengist-Rowena story, introduced 
in R by vv. 329-30: “Kyng Fortiger, wyth schome and schonde, Wes 
driven out of Engelonde.” 

In spite of these agreements between A and Rawi. there are noticeable 
differences between them. In the first place, a comparison of the episodes 
which the two manuscripts have in common would suggest that the Raw- 
linson represents a shortened form of the chronicle. Thus Rawl. gives the 
Westminster-St. Peter incident (A 1141-1252) only in a Latin reference, 
has a shorter Ing story (cf. the mere statements of Rawl. 43 ff. with the 
descriptions of the famine, Ing’s departure, arrival, and her castle, in A 
1279-1316, 1321-25), omits the reference to ‘Winchester in the Guy of 
Warwick story (A 1662-9, Rawl. 389-94), has no details parallel with A 
1762-73, describing the disentombment of Edgar (also in R). In two 


® Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle, Rolls Series, p. 831 (App. EE, v. 20). 

® Sternberg, Engl. Stud. XVIII, 383 ff., gives comparisons. Robert of Brunne decried 
the tale (then common property) as “pat lye” and pointed it out as really belonging to 
“Hengiste doughter, Ronewenne” (v. Sternberg, pp. 381-2). 

10 William of Malmesbury (Gesta Regum Anglorum, Rolls Series 90', pp. 163-4) gives 
Edwin’s dates as 955-59; Robert of Gloucester (v. 5674) has “pre ger & somdel more.” 
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other cases, the shorter form in Rawl. may be due merely to lacunae 
formed by the trimming of the manuscript."' It is true that the four cases 
in which Rawl. really shows a shorter form of the chronicle do not in 
themselves establish the superior accuracy of the longer version, since 
these might well be explained as (1) additions on the part of A, (2) accre- 
tions during successive recitals between Rawl. and A, or (3), as seems 
most plausible (postulating A as the earlier), deliberate condensations of 
the narrative on the part of Rawil. 

In the following cases, however, the Auchinleck manuscript shows a 
reading nearer to the sources given by Sternberg than either Rawl/. or R, 
thus seeming to favor the priority of A as over Rawl.( as these do not look 
like deliberate corrections): 

1. A 1283 (within that part of the Ing story having no parallel in 
Rawl.) has: “Inge a kinges douhter sche was - In pat time non feirer nas.”’ 
Robert of Gloucester, v. 2505, in the Hengist-Rowena story, cited by 
Sternberg as one of the sources for the Ing story, has: “‘& rowen hen- 
gistes do3ter -among hom y-bro3t was: pat vairor womman nour aboute- 
in none londe nas.” This is condensation by Rawl. rather than addition 
by A; if A had looked into Robert for more details at this point, he would 
surely have had the conscience to change the names of his protagonists. 

2. In the list of the gifts of Athelstan, A 1643-45 includes “‘pe baner of 
seyn moris- pat he was won to bere -Ozain pe sarrazines here.”’ This ref- 
erence is found in neither Raw. nor R. It is differently worded in Robert 
of Gloucester (App. EE, 29) where it occurs last in the list of gifts; in 
William of Malmesbury (Rolls Series 90', p. 150) it occurs in the same 
relative position, between the spear and the cross, with approximately 
corresponding wording. Here again, an attempt by Rawi. to condense by 
omitting details seems more plausible than a deliberate hunt for them, in 
the source material, by A. R preserves a meaningless fragment of the 
reference.” 

3. In v. 1357, in the account of the division of England, A has “‘wilt 


1 In speaking of King Sebard, Rawl. 17-18 and 21-22 parallel A 1255-6 and 1259-60; 
the missing couplet was probably cut off at the bottom of fol. 12" (v. note 7 above). Again, 
the absence of the couplet needed as Raw. 55-6 (A 1329-30) is almost certainly due to a 
similar mutilation at the bottom of fol. 11°. 

12 R 633, “Tofore the holy legioun - That is of gret remissioun,” following the mention 
of the spear, means nothing until we find in Robert of Gloucester: ‘‘& seint Morices ban- 
ner: 3ut he sende him par > pat to fore legion - whenne he wende hit bar.” (App. EE v. 29). 
We must assume that Ritson had in its original form the Robert of Gloucester reference 
to the banner and the spear (in the William of Malmesbury position however, after the 
spear, a juxtaposition which must have been made by X and passed on to both A and R), 
that half this reference somehow dropped out, together with the reference to the spear 
(“Ogaines sarragines’’ etc., ». above note 8). 
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schire” (so also R 353), where Rawl. 83 has ‘‘Westschire.” William of 
Malmesbury I, p. 100 has ‘“‘Wiltescire.”” This is probably a scribal error 
in Rawl. rather than deliberate alteration, or from a different source. 

The above cases in which A seems nearer to the sources than Rawl. 
seem to show that A is earlier. Did Rawl., then, use A or R? Direct re- 
lationship between Rawi. and R is disproved by cases, most of them al- 
ready discussed, in which R offers a more accurate reading than Rawl. or 
A.8 There are also, however, cases in which R and Rawil. agree, as 
against A, on points which seem to show a form closer to sources than 
that of A. The following two are merely cases in which R and Rawl. are 
fuller than A: 


1. R 309-18, 323-34, Rawl. 1-12, refer to Lucius and the coming of 
Christianity from Pope Eleutherius; ». William of Malmesbury I, p. 23, 
and Robert of Gloucester v. 4778 ff. A does not contain these references. 

2. Rawl. 85-6: “And ther to Dorsetshyre. All Cornewall & Deuen- 
shire.” (R 355-7 has also “‘Sothereye, Somerseteschyre”’; so has William 
of Malmesbury, I, p. 100.) A has nothing to correspond to these lines. 

These, and the following instances of the direct use of sources, by 
Rawl., seem to warrant a conclusion that its author was deliberately 
making a composite, considering at the same time the length of his text 
and his historical sources—particularly William of Malmesbury. The 
following cases seem to show independent use of William by Rawl.: 


1. Rawl. 422 refers to Edred as “‘brother’’ of Edmund; A 1697 has 
“sone,”’ R 680 has “‘sone.”’ William of Malmesbury I, p. 137 explains 
the half-brother relationship between Edmund and Edred and Athelstan. 


2. Rawl. 422 has spelling ““Edred,” A 1697 “‘Achelred,”’ R 680 “‘Achel- 
red.” William I, p. 137 has ‘‘Edred”’; Robert of Gloucester v. 5638 “Ed- 
red.” 


3. After Rawl. 436 occurs a Latin note referring to Edgar’s marriage 
to the daughter of Count Ordmerus. Reference to this marriage is found 
in William I, p. 180. Neither A nor R refer to it. 


3 1, Hengist-Rowena instead of Ing (R 329-40; v. above note 9). 2. R 695, giving Ed- 
win’s reign, correctly, as “foure” years (v. above note 10). 3. In R 325-27, a reference to 
Dioclician, making a right chronological position for the reference which follows, to St. 
Albon’s martyrdom. (See Robert of Gloucester vv. 1806-09, 1825). A 1123 has this ref- 
erence after mention of King Athelberd and St. Austin, Rawl. 25 after King Sebard—a 
discrepancy to be explained later. Both omit Dioclician. 4. R 683, giving Achelred’s (Ed- 
red’s) reign as “nyghe [nine?] yer” cf. A 1699 “tvo zer,” Rawl. 424 “pre zere.” William of 
Malmesbury I, p. 162 has 946-55, evidently agreeing with R. 

M4 Rawl. between lines 83 and 87 is a line short for the rhyme (there are five -ire endings). 
It is possible that the line corresponding to R 355 was dropped out in copying. 
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4. R 655 calls Edmund Athelstan’s son, but adds, 657-58: ‘‘Ah, ase 
seggeth somme other, Edmond wes Athelstones brother.” A 1674 has 
“sone.” Rawl. 399 has “brother,” agreeing with William of Malmes- 
bury I, p. 157. 

Accordingly, unless we are prepared to assume, against the weight of 
the evidence, that Raw. is the earlier version, we are obliged to suppose 
that, though following A, Raw]. made supplementary use of William for 
corrections and additions. Nor is this procedure an unnatural one for 
the would-be scholarly compiler, such as the author of Raw/l. seems to 
have been. The three instances cited below may perhaps call for special 
consideration, but these, too are probably to be explained by Rawl.’s evi- 
dent proneness to correct A wherever possible: 

1. Rawl. 41 has maiden Ing come from “saxone,” a place more likely 
than the “‘speyne” of A 1275, considering the derivation from the Hen- 
gist-Rowena story. This may be one of Rawi.’s voluntary corrections, 
other examples of which, I believe, are the following: 


2. A 1320-22 reads: “A pwong caste] sche [Ing] made sone-& now 
men clepep it bi pis day- Horn castel in lindesay.”” Robert of Gloucester 
v. 2502 has: “& rerde per an castel- god ynou and strong: pat puongcas- 
ter ober tangcaster-icluped was for pis puong’’ and mentions (v. 2461) 
“‘lindeseye”’ as the land given to Hengist. Rawl. 50 has “a strong castel 
sche made sone.”” Camden’s Britannia mentions “‘the remains of Tong- 
castle’ in Kent, with a note that it was “so call’d for that Hengist built 
it by a measure of thongs cut out of a beast’s hide, when Vortigern gave 
so much land to fortifie upon as he could encompass with a beast’s hide 
cut into thongs.”” The “Horn castel in lindesay,” definitely and mistak- 
enly equated with “pwong castel,’”’ in A, is mentioned by Camden as 
“‘Hornecastle”’ (p. 470), in Lindsey, Lincolnshire. This confusion is also 
evident in Robert of Gloucester v. 2461, so the mistake did not originate 
with A, although he adds the detail of the castle’s name. Rawl. omits 
these mistaken references to “lindesay” and “Horn castel.” 

3. A third difference between A and Raw. seems to me to point more 
clearly than any other evidence at the deliberate attempt of Rawl. to 
correct and condense A. The lines about St. Albon, to which are tacked 
on the mistaken “fourti 3er in schame & schonde,” unrecognized as a 
reference to Fortiger, occur in A (1123) in the reign of King Apelberd, 
and in Rawl. (25) in the reign of King Sebard, preceded by material 
which follows in A. This would seem to form a distinct stumbling-block 
to our hypothesis of the use of A by Rawl., until, turning to Robert of 
Gloucester v. 4741 ff. we find Aylbrizt King of Kent mentioned as a con- 


48 Camden’s Britannia, translated by Edmund Gibson, London, 1695, p. 195 n. 56. 
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temporary of Selbrizt King of Essex. Now Rawl., anxious to retain Se- 
bard as the establisher of Westminster, and the background for the Hal- 
lowing-by-St.-Peter story, and perfectly willing to condense his narrative 
by omitting unessential references to kings like Apelberd who seemed to 
have done nothing of importance, would naturally see no objection to 
bodily transplanting the interesting reference to St. Albon (according to 
A, “in pat tyme” of Apelberd) into his own material ‘‘in pat tyme” of the 
contemporary King Sebard (cf. William 1, 13, 98). 

In the above comparison,'® we have noted three instances of corre- 
spondence between A and Ravwil., in material not found in R or in the 
cited sources, and two such instances in material otherwise found only 
in the sources, not in R. We have found two cases where A and Rawi. 
have identical mistakes. We have found two of the differences between 
A and Rawl. to be due to MS. conditions, and four others merely cases 
of a shorter form in Rawl., two more inclusions which point to a nearer 
use of the sources by A and one other difference (Wiltschire-Westschire) 
where Rawt. is clearly at fault. Four cases of more accurate reading in R 
than in A or Rawl. argue against a direct relationship between R, as it 
stands, and Rawl. Two cases of agreement between R and Raw!/. we have 
found to be merely inclusions of material which A has omitted and which 
Rawl. may have got from the sources, an hypothesis confirmed by the 
four cases in which Raw. seems to have used William of Malmesbury in- 
dependently. Three differences between A and Raul. may be at least 
plausibly explained as deliberate attempts on the part of Rawl., attentive 
to his sources, to correct and condense A. The frequent agreements, mis- 
taken and otherwise, of A and Raw!. argue strongly for this intimate con- 
nection; an hypothesis that A used Raw. seems impossible in view of the 
differences between the two which could not be accounted for by the mo- 
tive of condensation (a theory of addition by A is not plausible, due to 
the nature of the additions). 

The above comparisons seem to point toward the conclusion that A is 
the prior version, and that Rawl., a semi-scholarly compiler with a fond- 
ness for Latin notes, with his sources at his elbow, and with an eye to 


16 Besides these especially significant points of comparison, there are to be remarked 
three sets of verbal agreements between two out of the three versions. These sum up as 
follows: 15 agreements between Raul. and R; 15 between A and R; 9 between Rawl. and A. 
Sheer enumeration of similarities then indicates cross-relationships between the three man- 
uscripts, and so inter-relation, at any rate, of sources. The fact that the manuscripts C, P 
and E have not been examined, the evidence offered of general cross-relationships, includ- 
ing manuscripts which are lost to us, and the small area of comparison offered by the 197 
remaining lines of Rawlinson, combine to reduce the significance of these verbal parallels, 
which I will therefore not reproduce. 
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shortening the chronicle by the omission of unimportant or uninteresting 
detail, has used some form of A directly. Authorities date the actual 
writing down of these three MSS within the first half of the fourteenth 
century, giving us no very good argument for priority of one over the 
other. On the grounds given above, therefore, the following diagram of 
their relations is offered: 
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THE ALLEGORY OF THE CHRIST-KNIGHT 
IN PIERS PLOWMAN 





































NE of the allegorical motifs in the Vision of Piers Plowman which 
has often been specially noted on account of its boldness and pic- 
turesqueness is the description of Christ jousting against Satan upon the 
Cross clad in armor and embodying the chivalric virtues. The figure is 
most fully developed in Passus xvu and x1x but it was already in Lang- 
land’s mind earlier in the poem, as is clear from the following lines in 
Passus XVI: 
And panne spakke spiritus sanctus-in Gabrieles mouthe, 
To a mayde pat hizte Marye-a meke pinge with-alle, 
“Pat one Ihesus, a iustice sone- most iouke in her chambre, 
Tyl plenitudo temporis- fully comen were, 
Pat Pieres fruit floured-and fel to be ripe. 
And panne shulde Ihesus iuste bere-fore- bi iuggement of armes, 
Whether shulde [fonge] pe fruit- be fende or hymselue.” 


SA BTS AR ABD ICR I CR PPR = 


And in be wombe of bat wenche- was he fourty wokes, 
Tyl he wex a faunt borw her flesshe- and of fiztying couthe, 
to haue y-fou3te with pe fende-ar ful tyme come. 


Jd loans Saktoer 


On a thoresday in thesternesse- pus was he taken 

z porw iudas and iewes-ihesus was his name; 

; Pat on pe fryday folwynge-for mankynde sake 

Iusted in ierusalem:a ioye to vs alle. 

On crosse vpon caluarye-cryst toke pe bataille, 

Azeines deth and pe deuel: destruyed her botheres my3tes, 
Deyde, and deth fordid-and daye of ny3te made.! 
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Further details as to the armor worn by Christ are added in Passus xvii: 
panne I frayned at faith- what al pat fare be-ment[e], 
And who sholde iouste in Iherusalem: “Thesus,”’ he seyde, 
“And fecche pat be fende claymeth: Piers fruit be plowman.” 
“Ts Piers in pis place?” quod I: & he preynte on me, 
“pis ihesus of his gentrice- wole iuste in piers armes, 
In his helme & in his haberioun- humana natura. 
Pat cryst be nou3t biknowe here: for consu{m]matus deus, 
In Piers paltok pe plowman: pis priker shal ryde; 
For no dynte shal him dere-as in deitate patris.” 
‘Who shal iuste with ihesus?”’ quod I - “iuwes or scribes?” 
“Nay,” quod he, “‘pe foule fende-and fals dome & deth.? 


1 B-text xv1, 90-96, 100-102, 160-166. 
2 B-text xvi, 18-28. 
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Christ is here represented as following the custom fairly well known in 
the Middle Ages—at least in the chivalric romances—according to which 
a renowned and formidable knight rides to a tourney in disguise so that 
his adversaries will not recognize him and consequently decline to en- 
counter him in the lists. The earthquake and-darkness which attended the 
Crucifixion are explained as due to the bitter battle on Calvary between 


Life and Death: 


De daye for drede with-drowe- and derke bicam pe sonne, 
De wal wagged and clef-and al pe worlde quaued. 

Ded men for that dyne- come out of drepe graues, 

And tolde whi bat tempest -so longe tyme dured. 

“For a bitter bataille” - pe ded bodye sayde; 

“Lyf and deth in pis derknesse- her one fordoth her other.’”* 


Finally, at the beginning of Passus x1x, the poet dreams again: 


That Pieres be plowman: was paynted al blody, 

And come in with a crosse: before be comune peple, 

And rizte lyke in alle lymes- to owre lorde ihesu; 

And panne called I conscience: to kenne me pe sothe. 

“Is pis ihesus pe iuster?” quod I- “pat iuwes did to deth? 
Or it is Pieres be plowman!- who paynted him so rede?” 
Quod conscience, & kneled po-“‘pise aren Pieres armes, 
His coloures & his cote-armure:ac he pat cometh so blody 
Is cryst with his crosse- conqueroure of crystene.’’ 


Langland in presenting his figure of Christ jousting in a medieval 
tourney, introduces it casually as though the conception on which it is 
based was not novel but one already established in literary tradition. 
Indeed, in the religious lyrics of the middle of the century one finds def- 
inite employment of the same figure. Thus Christ is represented as 
riding on the Cross like a knight on a palfrey: 


Biheld mi side, 
mi wndes sprede so wide, 
Restles i ride. 


Mi palefrey is of tre, 
wiht nayles naylede 3wrh me.° 


And the Redemption is often pictured in terms of a battle with man’s foe, 
as for example in the widely known lyric, ““The Sweetness of Jesus:” 


* B-text xvi, 60-65. 
‘ B-text xrx, 6-14. 
5 Rel. Lyrics of the XIV Cent., ed. Carleton Brown, p. 67, lines 9-14. 
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God & man my spouse is— 

Wele aght me, wryche, to luf him dere— 
Both heuen & erth halely es hys, 

He es a prynce of gret powere. 

When I was went fra him with wrang, 
Fro heuen to erth here he me soght; 
My wrecched kynde for me he fang, 
And all his noblelay he sett at noght. 
Mi luf all-ane have wald he, 

Parfore he layd his luf in wed; 

With my fa he faght for me, 
Wounded he was & bitterly bled. 

To heuen he went with mykell blys 
When he had ouercomen his batail; 
His baner full brade dysplaid is, 
When so my fa will me assail. 

Pus wald my spouse for me fyght, 
And wounded for me he was full sare 


For my luf his ded was dyght, 
What kyndenes myght he do me mare?® 


It seems likely, however, that the lines in Piers Plowman were suggested 
by some more definite and formally developed allegory of the Christ 
Knight, although, so far as I am aware, no one has hitherto attempted to 
discuss its possible sources. 

The most complete and detailed version of the allegory, in which it is 
carried through consistently from beginning to end, is one which is pre- 
sented in an Old French poem preserved in Cotton MS. Julius A. v, from 
which it was first printed in 1842 by A. Jubinal.? The same poem was 
again printed from the Cotton MS. by Thomas Wright under the title, 
‘An Allegorical Romance on the Death of Christ,”’ as an Appendix to his 
edition of Pierre de Langtoft’s Chronicle.* The following outline of the 
contents of this French poem is based upon Wright’s text: 


® Tbid., pp. 63-64, lines 43-90. 

7 Nouveau Recueil de Contes, Dits, Fabliaux, et autres Poétsie inédits des XIII*, XIV®*, 
a XV® Siécles pour faire suite aux collections Legrand D’Aussi, Barbezon, et Meon, mis au 
jour pour le premier fois, par Achille Jubinal. 1, 309. 

8 Pierre de Langtoft’s Chronicle, ed. by T. Wright, Rolls Series (Chronicles and Mem- 
orials of the History of Great Britain). Appendix 11, pp. 426-436. 
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A certain king had a lady whom he loved more than life itself, which was 
shown when he, for jealousy, accepted death at a foredoomed time. He had en- 
closed her within a strong castle, where she had quite enough to content her. But 
there came a traitor, who by promises induced her to come away with him, thus 
sorely wronging the king. The king, who was jealous of her, knew well that 
through ignorance she had committed this folly. He wished revenge on the de- 
ceiver, and to bring back her who had fled. He could have had his army do this, 
without even coming to battle. But to win back the heart of this eloper, he wished 
to prove his right claim in her. But his name was so renowned for prowess that 
the tyrant feared him, wherefore he would never have met him on the field, had 
the king displayed his own arms. But the brave knight managed cunningly, taking 
the arms of one of his bachelors, who was named Adam, and caused them to be 
furbished, and caused himself to be armed with them by a maiden. He entered 
the chamber of this damsel, who was most beautiful, so softly that no one knew 
it, save the maiden herself. The damsel clad him in curious armor: for acketon 
she gave him very white and pure flesh; for worsted and cotton, she put blood in 
layers; for cuisses and mustiliers, she gave him the fourchure; for iron chausses, 
the juncture of the nerves. His plates were of bone, which fitted him perfectly; 
the silken gambeson, the skin over them. On all sides she laid the veins for hem- 
ming. For bassinet, she gave him a skull, and for the round of the bassinet, she 
put the brain within; the ventaile of the hauberk was the fair face, which pri- 
vately in the chamber the maiden laced. 

When armed, the king issued from the chamber and proffered himself for com- 
bat with the tyrant. The tyrant surveyed him contemptuously, and very inso- 
lently started the combat, giving the king many hard blows, which he calmly al- 
lowed for a little while. That other grew fierce, and so much disdained him that 
he demanded homage and service of him. 

“Belial, you seek to do great wrong,” said the courageous knight. “It was 
never heard that serfs from lordship demanded by force service and homage.” 

“Where is thy lordship?” asked the wicked tyrant. “I never sawa king go beg- 
ging his bread; but it appears that you are sprung of great lineage. By my cour- 
tesy, I will do so much for you. Surrender now, and I will give you seizure of 
lands and lordships which lie in my gift, and I will no more grieve you in this 
life.” 

“T repeat, Belial, that I defy you. I ask no favors of you; but I am come for my 
love, whom you illtreated, hence I defy you.” 

“So, you have defied me?” said Belial. “From now on I shall be your enemy. 
Fix a day, so people roundabout may see our battle.” 

So the day was set for a Friday, and the place, a mountain, when the knight 
was to rescue his lady from the enemy, as he had promised her. 

To the king was brought a war-horse, mottled with four sorts of hair: Of cy- 
press the body, the foot of cedar, the back of olive, and high-maned with palm. 
The king mounted of his own free will, to show his right in the thing claimed. His 
saddle was hard, and hurt him excessively, but for love of his lady he ignored the 
pain. The tyrant surrounded the king with his army: the king well saw their 
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lofty pride. He displayed against them the banner of his arms, andthrust toward 
them the shield which they all hated. It was white, stencilled with gules; in 
chief his crown of thorny rods; blue the border, with four costly signs. He wore 
a helmet of red hairs; a hauberk on his back enamelled with scourges; a sword 
forged from an iron nail, in his hand; and a lance of patience strong and iron- 
tipped. The tyrant looked at him in great disdain, and the king allowed him to 
waste his labors. He waited patiently the time to raise his hand. That other 
looked at him fiercely, then struck the king with his lance and pierced his shield, 
with a blow so great that blood started from five places on the king’s body; then 
thought to have vanquished him. When they came together the battle was hard, 
so that the earth shook, and rocks were broken. The folk from all sides so pressed 
upon the king that they left him in the field at the point of death. Here one 
might ask, ‘“Where then was his army?” Briefly the answer is that he had or- 
dered it so, for he wished alone to have the love of his lady, which would have 
been divided if he had any assistants in the fray. Therefore he pitted himself 
alone against them all, and because he was only one against many, the tyrant 
thought easily to vanquish him, but by his powers he had vanquished them all. 
He raised his lance, which is called suffrance, and took completely one hand from 
the tyrant. The other hand strategically waited until he had completed his de- 
sign; then hesitated not the wicked thief; straightway he seized the knight by the 
coat and tore it all, before and behind. When the foreign coat of the disguised 
king was thus torn, then was the king beneath well armed in his own armor, 
which was thus devised: Entirely quartered with joy and with life; fretted with 
power and knowledge and righteousness; in chief a fillet of high dignity; a bend in 
belief of immortality. When the tyrant saw that it was the king, his courage was 
much abated, for he had seen him before in his great palace, and knew his power 
and his just laws. The wretch fled in confusion, and the king descended to a dun- 
geon, where he found his love a captive, who sought his pardon. 

‘‘Have mercy on this wretched captive, my lord. I have sadly transgressed thy 
will. I dare not face you, for my shame. You have made me rich, who had been 
poor; you clothed me in garments finer than silk. The goodness was yours, the 
villainy mine, when I fled from you with the tyrant. My lord, in your garden 
where formerly I was happy, the tyrant entered by a false key, spoke fair words 
to me, and gave me so much that he drew me to him by a promise of nobility. 
With him I went to my misfortune. As soon as I entered his domain, he threw 
me into prison, as you see. Never after had I any joy. Most gentle king, I beg 
your mercy; please to pardon my mad conduct.” 

Kindly the knight replied, “I pardon you freely from my heart. You have cost 
me dear today. Not son for father ever undertook such a battle. Since I have 
gained you by blood and sweat, I can not refuse you; be succoured by me. If you 
regret your folly, now put your trust in my jealousy, since for love of you I gave 
up my life, to regain you who had run away. See how my face is bruised; how my 
shield is battered; and think no more that you are refused. Once I gave you 
my faith privately, and my lover were you then called; but now you shall be 
called my spouse, by all who know and shall know of the solemnity.’”’. 
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He then took her from prison, and led her to a place of safety. 

“Remain here a little, until I return to take you home. And to keep you safe 
from the enemy, keep with you, by way of banner, my chemis de chartre and the 
memory of my cruel death, which will protect you from the devil’s persecution. 
Leave my steed at the gate, and hang my shield at the chamber door; fix my 
lance near your bed, then you need fear no harm. And if you keep well my pres- 
ent gifts, and will love me as reason requires, I will make you queen, and you 
shall wear a crown in my rich kingdom, which I give up entirely to you. And 
when all your household shall be assembled, I will return to you at a convenient 
time and will lead you to my great city, where you will find solace and all good in 
plenty.” 


No author’s name is attached to this poem in the Cotton MS., but as it 
followed the French Chronicle by Pierre de Langtoft the allegory was 
also ascribed to him by earlier scholars.* However, another text of the 
same poem, with minor variations in words or phrases, is preserved in 
Phillipps MS. 8336, which has been described by Paul Meyer,!° who 
prints the opening and closing stanzas. In the Phillipps MS. the poem 
is headed by a definite ascription to Friar Nicolas Bozon: ‘‘Cest tretys de 
la passion fist Nicole Boioun, del ordre des freres menours.”’ And the con- 
cluding stanza of the poem (lacking in the Cotton MS.) voices the fol- 
lowing prayer for the author: 


Je pry Deu ke Boroun veynne ben atyré 

En route ceste dame dount ay cy parlé, 

Ke Jhesu nostre rey, chivaler alosee, 

Conquist en bataille, ceo est humeine lignee. Amen. 


Meyer is justified, therefore, in dismissing the claim for Langtoft and ac- 
cepting Bozon as the author of the poem. 

The Phillipps MS. at fol. 90" also contains a somewhat similar poem 
with the title, ‘“Coment le fiz Deu fu armé en la croyz.’"" Meyer de- 
scribes this later piece as ‘‘Poéme allégorique en quatrains ot Jésus est 
représenté sous les apparences d’un chevalier,’”’ but he makes no com- 
ment on the likeness between this poem and the earlier one. It is ap- 
parently a redaction by an unnamed author of the first part of Bozon’s 
allegory, telling only how he was armed. The penultimate stanza tells 
that the tyrant looked disdainfully at the arms of the king, and Jesus 
suffered him to labor in vain, while waiting, himself, the hour for raising 


* Abbé de La Rue, Essais historiques sur les Bardes, etc., 111, 236, as noted by Meyer, 
loc. cit. infra. 

10 Paul Meyer, “Notice et Extraits du MS. 8336 de la Bibliothéque de Sir Thomas 
Phillipps 4 Cheltenham,” Romania, xm (1884), pp. 506-507. 

uP, Meyer, op. cit., pp. 530-1. 
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his hand.” The final stanza summarizes in four lines the entire last part 
of the longer allegory, how the king won the battle, found his amie, and 
led her to safety. 

Bozon’s poem, although it offers the most extended development of the 
allegory, was clearly not the earliest treatment of the Christ-Knight 
theme. Meyer, in his study of Bozon’s Contes Moralisées,“ recognizes the 
existence of earlier analogues for the allegory and points out in particular 
two Latin sermons which had been published shortly before by Haur- 
éau.4 

The first of these is a sermon by the Dominican friar, Gui d’Evreux, 
which as it was composed at the end of the XIII Century," might, so far 
as chronology is concerned, have been known to Bozon. 


[Bibl. nat. lat. 15966, fol. 46 v°.] 


Quedam domicella erat que fuit dives et de magno genere, scilicet natura hu- 
mana vel fidelis anima, quiadomina super omnem creaturem inferiorem, sed a 
quodam potente per violentiam et injuriam exheredata, scilicet Diabolo, et ita 
depauperata quod non inveniebat in terra aliquod auxilium, quia purus homo 
satisfacere non volebat. Quod audiens filius cujusdam magni regis, scilicet filius 
Dei patris, desponsavit eam, scilicet quando sumpsit carnem, et pugnavit cum 
illo potente, scilicet hodierna die, et restituit hereditatem, quia per passionem 
Christi redditur via czli. Sed tamen in bello occisus est ex vulneribus assumptis. 
Sed quid fecit illa? Accepit arma et posuit in camera sua, et quotiescumque vide- 
bat ea flebat; et dum rogaretur quod se maritaret; semper currebat ad illa arma, 
et cum videbat ea, tantum dolebat in corde suo quod nullo modo concedere vole- 
bat. Non enim dederat oblivioni amicum suum. Etiam sic debet homo accipere 
cor et recolere passionem Christi, et si rogatur de se marier, id est tentatar de 
peccato, debet recurrere ad arma amici sui, scilicet Christi, et tunc non peccaret. 
Sed scitis quod est de quibusdam sicut de mulieribus Lombardia que in morte 
maritorum se lacerant et in crastino se maritant. 


Though this sermon undeniably shows agreement with Bozon’s poem in 
its general conception, it altogether lacks the curious physiological de- 
tails of arming the Knight in the maiden’s “‘chamber.’’ Instead, the 
Knight is represented as the spouse of “natura humana vel fidelis anima,” 
and the Incarnation is referred to as the marriage of Christ with natura 


humana. 


33 Note the occurrence of this detail in the summary of Bozon above. 

3 Les Contes Moralisées de Nicole Bozon, L. T. Smith and Paul Meyer; (Soc. Anc. 
Textes Francaises, 1889). Pp. xlii-xliv. 

“ B. Hauréau, Notices et extraits des mss., XXXII, deuxiéme partie, 281-2. [Meyer’s 
note.] The Latin texts are also printed by Hauréau in Notices et extraits de quelques MSS 
latins, tv, (1892) 25-26. 

Hist. littéraire, xx1, 174-80. [Meyer’s note.] 
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The other sermon is one by the Franciscan friar, Albert de Metz, who 
lived at the beginning of the XIV century.” It is hardly possible, there- 
fore, that this sermon was known to Bozon. At the same time, as will be 
seen, it offers in many points a closer analogue to his poem than the ser- 
mon by Gui d’Evreux. 


[Bibl. mat. lat. 14952, fol. 68.] 


Fuit quedam puella a quodam tyranno graviter impugnata; nec habebat virum 
aliquem qui posset eam defendere contra tyrannum qui volebat sibi hereditatem 
suam auferre, Sepe clamabat ad Dominum ut liberaret eam de potestate illius 
tyranni. Tandem venit quidam juvenis miles, qui obtulit se pro ea pugnaturum. 
Tantum dixit ei quod nihil querebat ab ea, nisi ut, si vinceret tyrannum et vi- 
veret, quod haberet illius memoriam; si autem moreretur, custodiret tunicam 
suam ad amandum in memoria. Accessit dies conflictus. Ille juvenis miles pug- 
navit cum tyranno a mane usque ad vesperum et devicit tyrannum; sed vulner- 
atus fuit graviter quinque vulneribus, et in quinto mortuus fuit. Tum illa puella 
accepit tunicam ejus tinctam suo sanguine, ut ille rogaverat, et posuit in camera 
sua, in tali loco quod ipsam videbat quoties intrabat cameram, et ingrediens fle- 
bat pro amore illius, et sepius ibat in cameram ut videret tunicam et haberet 
amici sui memoriam. 


Spiritualiter puella ista fuit humana natura, tyrannum Diabolus, miles Christus, 
qui accepit tunicam albam ad armandum se contra Diabolum, scilicet carnem in 
utero Virginis. Bene fuit alba quia peccatum non fecit. I] prist la cuirée blanche 
a la croix de g{uljeules, et pugnavit contra Diabolum usque ad nonam, et vulner- 
atus fuit quinque vulneribus, cum lancea lanceatus et mortuus: sed tamen Di- 
abolum devicit. Tu ergo, o anima christiana, accipe tunicam, scilicet passionis 
suz memoriam, et pone ante oculos tuos, et tunc superabis omnes adversarios 
tuos. 


It is improbable, concludes Meyer after presenting the text of these 
Latin sermons, that either of them served as the direct source of the 
poem by Bozon: “C’était probablement un lieu commun imaginé au 
XIT* ou au XIIIT® siécle, 4 l’époque de la grande vogue des romans de 
chevalerie, mais la forme premiére nous en est inconnue.”” Another Latin 
version of this allegory, which shows close resemblances to that of Gui 
d’Evreux, is the following in MS. Harley 219,” where it is included 
among the Fables of Odo of Cheriton (f1247): 


16 Tbid., xxvu, 102-4. [Meyer’s note.] 

17 Printed from this MS. by T. Wright, A Selection of Latin Stories, etc., Percy Soc. 
vit, p. 132-3. For a list of the contents of Harl. 219 see J. A. Herbert, Catalogue of Ro- 
mances in the Dept. of MSS. in the Brit. Mus., 11, 50 ff. Fables of Odo in this MS. include 
considerable expansions of the more authentic collections, and accordingly Odo may not 
be the author of the allegory here quoted. A literal translation of this version exists in 
B.M. MS. Addit. 9066 of the English Gesta Romanorum, (printed in the EETS ed., pp. 23- 
26—second version). 
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De quadam puella regnum possidente. 


Quedam erat puella potens et ditissima, que regnum possedit, cunctis bonis et 
amcenitatibus dotata; quod videns quidam rex invidus et dolosus, cogitabat eam 
de regno suo expellere, sciens tamen quod per potentiam eam superare vel per 
dona eam excecare non valebat, dolo igitur insistens, ad eam ficta amicitia acces- 
set, et sic eam latenter contrivit, et a regno proprio injuste dejecit, et fraude 
vicit. Puella igitur in paupertate et miseria diu vivens, virtute et divitiis carens, 
ad hereditatem suam remeare non valebat. Filius cujusdam regis potentissimi 
puellam adamaverat, et pietate motus eandem quam diu amaverat desponsavit, 
ut per victoriam belli puellam ad hereditatem suam, quam injuste perdiderat, 
introduceret. In bello igitur contra tyrannum letaliter fuit vulneratus, egregius 
tamen victor existens; sed hoc dixit sponse, quod in bello eum mori oporteret,!* 
et sic victoriam obtinere. Puella igitur surgens de stratu miseriz, regnum possi- 
debat; arma sponsi accipiens sanguine respersa, in camera sua secretissima ap- 
pendebat, ut ejus semper aspectui objicerentur. Per processum vero temporis 
venerunt ad eam multi nobiles ut eam desponsarent; respondit quod sponsus 
suus tanta signa amoris sibi ostenderat, ut imperpetuum alium in sponsum non 
admitteret; si autem quandoque propter fragilitatem mens sua ex delectatione 
flecti inciperet, statim surgens cameram intravit, arma sponsi sanguine respersa 
intuens, et mortem sponsi pre nimio amore deflevit, et sic omnis voluntas ces- 
savit nubendi. 


Still another Latin version of our allegory occurs in MS. latin 16499 in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, from which it has been printed by Haur- 
éau.!® The manuscript in which it is preserved is apparently of the thir- 
teenth century, so that this text is earlier than either of those quoted 
above. 


Fuit quedam domicella fragilis et debilis, que magnam terram jure hereditario 
a patre patris sui tenebat. Quidam magnus princeps et potens impugnabat eam 
vade graviter et auferebat totam hereditatem suam. Ipsa autem quasivit con- 
silium et auxilium ab amicis suis carnalibus, et nullus erat qui auderet, vellet vel 
sibi posset dare auxilium contra illum principem propter fortitudinem et poten- 
tiam principis; imo quilibet intendebat custodire res proprias. Illa domicella erat 
in angustia et cordis tristitia, quia nemo videt damnum quin doleat; nesciebat 
quid facere. Tandem venit quidam juvenis baccalarius qui dixit illi: Domicella, 
si velletis esse sponsa mea, et quod essem sponsus vester, ego vobis redderem to- 
tam terram vestram quietam et pugnarem contra illum principem fideliter et 
fortiter. Ipsa consentit et eum desponsavit. Ipse autem contra principem tam 
pugnavit ut eum devicit et terram reddidit domicellz, scilicet sponse sux. Illa 
tamen pugna tam fortis et crudelis fuit quod in illa mortuus fuit ille sponsus. 
Ipsa autem domicella accepit arma ejus et vestes et posuit in camera propria, 
et quotidie respiciens ea saturabat de lacrymis. Multi alii querebant eam in 


18 Wright prints “aporteret.” 
1 B. Hauréau, Notices et Extraits de quelques MSS. latins de la Bibl. Nat., V (1892), 152 
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uxorem et ipsa semper respondebat quod libenter haberet consilium et breve. 
Ipsa intrabat cameram, et, respiciens arma sponsi sui qui ita fideliter pugnaverat 
pro se et mortuus fuerat et tam dilexerat eam, statim exibat de camera cum lacry- 
mis et dicebat eis quod amore prioris sponsi sui nullum alium acciperet. Sic re- 
spondebat omnibus. Domicella ista est quelibet fidelis anima; terra ejus, sive 
hereditas est terra viventium, coeleste regnum; princeps qui aufert ei terram 
istam est diabolus .... ; juvenis baccalarius fuit Christus..... 


This version is of importance on account of its specially close resem- 
blances to the form of the story included in the Gesta Romanorum (No. 66 
in Oesterley’s edition). It will be observed that in this narrative the com- 
bat itself receives only the briefest mention, while the subsequent actions 
of the lady are elaborated: she daily contemplates the arms of her slain 
spouse in her chamber and bathes them with her tears. As often as other 
suitors come she retires to her chamber and looks again upon the arms, 
thus fortifying her resolution to remain faithful to her dead husband. In 
a word, one feels that in this form the allegory has been distinctly senti- 
mentalized by the omission of the heroic elements. The story appears in 
substantially this form in a group of MSS. of the Gesta Romanorum.?® In 
the larger number of manuscripts, however, the sentimentalizing process 
has been carried one step further by representing the lady as hanging in 
her chamber, not the arms of her spouse but his bloody shirt.”4 

Earlier, however, than any of the Latin or French texts which we know 
is the story of the Christ-Knight which appears in the Ancren Riwle. 
The narrative is introduced with the remark: “Herto ualled a tale and on 
iwrien uorbisne.” I quote the text of this version as translated by Mor- 
ton.” 


There was a lady who was besieged by her foes within an earthen castle, and her 
land all destroyed, and herself quite poor. The love of a powerful king was, how- 
ever, fixed upon her with such boundless affection, that to solicit her love he sent 


20 Gesta Rom. Innsbruck MS. 177 (dated 1342); also Egerton MS. 2258, f. 57 (J. A. 
Herbert, Cat. Romances in Dept. of MSS. Brit. Mus., m1, 247), Addit. MS. 21340, f. 40 
(Herbert, op. cit., 11, 240), Addit. MS. 10291, Art. 32 (A German version—see Herbert, 
m1, 264). This story is also included in MS. Royal 15, D.v. of the Alphabetum Narrationum 
(see Herbert, 1, 445). 

#1 So in the English Gesta in Harley 7333 (ed. EETS, Ex. Ser. xxxut, 23-26); and in 
the following Latin MSS.: Royal 8.F.vi, f. 35 (Herbert 111, 226), Sloane 4029,f. 176 (Herbert 
im, 223), Addit. 33784, f. 27 (Herbert m1, 218), Harley 206, f. 795 (Herbert m1, 227), 
Harley 2270, f. 140 (Herbert m1, 214), Harley 3132, f. 10 (Herbert m1, 228), Harley 5259, 
f. 13 (Herbert mt, 200), Harley 5369, f. 48 (Herbert 111, 192). From the Gesta, evidently, 
the story of the bloody shirt was taken over as an exemplum for Passion Sunday in the 
“expanded” Northern Homily Collection (Vernon MS. f. 185a (col. 3); ed C. Horstmann, 
Herrig’s Archiv tvm, 274-5). 

® The Ancren Riwle, ed. James Morton, Camden Soc., 1853, pp. 389-93. 
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his ambassadors, one after another, and often many together, and sent her jewels 
both many and fair, and supplies of victuals, and the aid of his noble army to 
keep her castle. She received them all as a careless creature, that was so hard- 
hearted that he could never get any nearer to her love. What wouldest thou 
more? He came himself at last and shewed her his fair face, as one who was of all 
men the most beautiful to beheld, and spoke most sweetly, and such pleasant 
words, that they might have raised the dead from death to life. And he wrought 
many miracles, and did many wondrous works before her eyes, and shewed her 
his power, told her of his kingdom, and offered to make her queen of all that be- 
longed to him. All this availed nothing. Was not this disdain a marvellous 
thing? For she was never worthy to be his scullion. But, through his goodness 
and gentleness, love so overmastered him that he at last said, “Lady, thou art 
attacked, and thy enemies are so strong that, without help of me, thou canst not 
by any means escape their hands, so that they may not put thee to a shameful 
death. I will, for the love of thee, take upon me this fight, and deliver thee from 
those who seek thy death, yet I know assuredly that among them I shall receive 
a mortal wound, and I will gladly receive it to win thy heart. Now then, I be- 
seech thee, for the love that I shew thee, that thou love me, at least after being 
thus done to death, since thou wouldst not in my life-time.’’ The king did so in 
every point. He delivered her from all her enemies, and was himself grievously 
maltreated, and at last slain. But, by a miracle, he arose from death to life. 
Would not this lady be of a most perverse nature, if she did not love him, after 
this, above all things? 

This king is Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who in this manner wooed our soul, 
which the devils had besieged. And he, as a nobie wooer, after many messengers, 
and many good deeds, came to prove his love, and shewed by his knightly prow- 
ess that he was worthy of love, as knights were sometimes wont to do. He en- 
gaged in a tournament, and had, for his lady’s love, his shield everywhere pierced 
in battle, like a valorous knight. This shield which covered his godhead was his 
dear body, that was extended on the cross, broad as a shield above, in his out- 
stretched arms, and narrow beneath, because, as men suppose, the one foot was 
placed upen the other foot. That his shield had no sides is to signify that his 
disciples, who ought to have stood by him and be his sides, all fled from him and 
forsook him..... Willingly did he suffer all that he suffered. Isaiah saith, ‘‘He 
was offered because it was his own will.’”’ But, “O Lord,” thou sayest, “why?” 
Could he not have delivered us with less trouble? Yes, indeed, full easily, but he 
would not. Wherefore? To take away from us every excuse for not loving him 
who redeemed us at so dear a price. Men buy for an easy price a thing for which 
they care little. He bought us with his heart’s blood, a dearer price there never 
was, that he might draw out of us our love toward him which cost him so dear 

are ate After the death of a valiant knight, men hang up his shield high in the 
church, to his memory. So is this shield, that is the crucifix, set up in the church, 
in such a place in which it may be soonest seen, thereby to remind us of Jesus 
Christ’s knighthood, which he practised on the cross. 


This version in the Ancren Riwle is particularly important on account 








eno 
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of the assurance which it gives of the early origin of this allegory of the 
Christ-Knight. In the case of a story known in England (and in all prob- 
ability in France) at the beginning of the thirteenth century, and a story, 
moreover, which circulated in at least three languages, one should be 
cautious in making definite assertions as to the precise source used by the 
author of Piers Plowman. Nevertheless, on comparing these numerous 
texts, it will be observed that in some significant points Bozon’s account 
is closer to Piers Plowman than any other. 

1. Bozon and Piers Plowman stress the fact that Jesus took the arms 
of humana natura secretly, so that the Devil was deceived thereby. That 
the Devil was ignorant of the Incarnation until just before the time when 
Jesus was condemned to death was, it is true, the opinion held by some 
patristic authorities. But among all the versions of the Christ-Knight 
allegory these two appear to be the only ones which so represent the case. 
The English allegorist does not follow Bozon in the grotesque physiolog- 
ical details of the chivalric figure of arming the champion, but he treats 
this matter more fully than the other versions. 

2. Bozon definitely connects the rescue of the captive lady with the 
descent of Christ into Hell, and Langland seizes upon this opportunity to 
introduce a long account of the consternation of the Princes of Hell in an- 
ticipation of the visit of Christ. None of the other Christ-Knight alle- 
gories makes the slightest reference to the descent into Hell. 

Moreover, Bozon was an Englishman, and a writer whose works cir- 
culated widely, so that there is no improbability in supposing that his 
version of the allegory was known to the author of Piers Plowman.* 

If one may regard the poem by Bozon as supplying the basis of the 
corresponding allegory in Piers Plowman, it is interesting to observe the 
modifications of the story made by Langland. Though he retains a brief 
reminiscence of the arming of the Knight in the Maiden’s “chamber,” 
he leaves out entirely the espousal motif. The jousting is not undertaken 
for a lady, but “for mankynde sake.” In other words, the romantic fea- 
tures of the story are wholly discarded and attention is centered upon the 
combat between Christ and the Devil, or between Life and Death. Such 
a change in tone from the romantic to the heroic is, however, quite in 
keeping with Langland’s general point of view. 


*% For a discussion of theological opinion in regard to the Devil’s ignorance of the In- 
carnation and his attempts to prevent the Crucifixion after he learned the truth see Dr. 
Beatrice Daw Brown, Southern Passion, EETS 169, pp. Ixxii-Ixxiv. 

™ The precise date of the composition of Bozon’s poem cannot be fixed, but Phillipps 
MS. 8336, in which it is contained, passed later into the possession of Friar William de 
Herebert, who died at Hereford in 1333 (cf. Carleton Brown, Rel. Lyrics of XIV cent., 
p. xiii). Bozon’s poem, therefore, must in all probability have been composed as early as 
1320. 
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Wilbur Gaffney 167 


After the writing of Piers Plowman, as before, the figure of the Christ- 
Knight is of frequent occurrence in the religious lyrics. Lydgate in his 
“Cristes Passioun’” represents Christ as exhorting man to remember his 
sufferings. The stanza beginning 


I ffought for the a fful greet batayll 


allegory. Very similar is the reference in another poem by Lydgate, 
“The Dolerous Pyte of Crystes Passion” :** 


My deth of deth hadde pe victorye 
Fauht with Sathan a myhty strong batayl. 


My platys seuered, to-torn myn aventail. 
In the religious lyrics the treatment of the Christ-Knight motif is not 
sufficiently detailed, in most cases, to enable us to determine its source— 
if, indeed, it depended upon a definite source. In the early English 
drama, on the other hand, the figure of the Christ-Knight shows some 
points which appear to be unmistakable reminiscences of Bozon’s alle- 
gory. Thus in the Towneley “Crucifixion” the ‘‘tortores” in mockery use 


the figure of jousting at a tournament and refer to the Cross as Christ’s 
“palfray” and “sadyll’”’: 


In fayth, syr, sen ye callyd you a Kyng, 
you must prufe a worthy thyng 

That falles vnto the were; 
ye must Iust in tornamente; 
Bot ye sytt fast els be ye shentt 

Els downe I shall you bere. 


If thou be kyng we shall thank adyll, 
ffor we shall sett the in thy sadyll 
ffor fallyng be thou bold. 


Stand nere, felows, and let se 

how we can hors oure kyng so fre, 
By any craft; 

Stand thow yonder on yond syde, 

And we shall se how he can ryde, 
And how to weld a shaft. 


% Minor Poems of John Lydgate, Ed. H. N. MacCracken, EETS, p. 219, stanza 8. 
* Tbid., p. 251. 
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Sir, commys heder and haue done, 
And wyn apon youre palfray sone, 
ffor he [is] redy bowne.?? 


And in the York Cycle the figure of the “arms” which Christ took is 
developed in detail in the Wynedrawers’ Play (No. xxxIx): 


Myne armoure riche and goode, 

Myne actone couered all with white, 
Als cors of man be-hewede 

With stuffe goode and parfite 

Of maydeness flessh and bloode. 

Whan thei ganne thirle and smyte 

Mi heede for hawberke stoode. 

Mi plates wer spredde all on-brede, 

pat was my body vppon a tree; 

Myne helme couered all with manhede, 
pe strengh per-of may no man see; 

pe croune of thorne pat garte me blede, 
Itt be-meanes my dignite. 

Mi diademe sais, with-outen drede, 

pat dede schall I neuere be.”8 


In conclusion, mention should be made of the version of the Christ- 
Knight allegory in the late alliterative poem, “Death and Liffe’”’ in the 
Percy Folio MS., now BM Addit. MS. 27879. This poem, first printed 
by Hales and Furnivall (Percy Folio MS., 111, 56-75), has more recently 
been edited by Hanford and Steadman.”® The editors in discussing the 
sources of this poem recognize it as directly reminscent of Piers Plowman: 
That the author of Death and Liffe was acquainted with The Vision of Piers 
Plowman and derived from that work much of the essential material of his poem 
is beyond question. Skeat went so far as to say that he wrote in imitation of 
Piers Plowman, and Manly (Camb. Hist. of Eng. Lit. I1, 46] does not hesitate to 
class Death and Liffe among those works which continued the Piers Plowman 
tradition into the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. .... The central motive of 
the theological conflict is embodied in a passage contained in the B and C ver- 
sions, in which Life contends with Death and triumphs through the resurrection.*° 


WILBUR GAFFNEY 
North Dakota State College 


27 Towneley Plays, EETS, Ext. Ser. txxt, p. 261. 

%8 York Mystery Plays, Ed. L. Toulmin Smith, p. 424, Il. 95-109. 
29 (Univ. of North Carolina) Studies in Philology xv (1918) 223 ff. 
89 Thid., p. 246. 
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VII 
NOTES ON SIR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 


TUDY of the Gawain-poet in recent years has greatly increased: and 

with increase it has also grown more intelligent and appreciative. In 
1922 there appeared the late Professor Emerson’s ‘Notes on Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight’ (JEGPh. XXI) and ‘Some Notes on the Pearl’ 
(PMLA. XXXVII), two suggestive and penetrating studies which antic- 
ipated many of the emendations and notes of the edition that was to fol- 
low three years later. In 1925 there appeared what scholars had long been 
hoping for, a carefully edited text of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 
This edition, the work of two British scholars, Professors Tolkien and 
Gordon, provides the reader with good notes and a competent working 
glossary. The notes, however, it must be said, are sometimes too brief in 
their discussion and give too little recognition to the work of previous an- 
notators, where credit was justly due. Professor J. R. Hulbert’s review 
of the new edition, which appeared later in the same year (Mod. Phil. 
XXIII. 246-249), though brief, contains a number of comments which 
succeeding scholars must take into account. In 1927 Professor Emerson 
published a further study of the Pearl (PMLA. XLII), and more im- 
portant for our purpose, his review of the new edition (JEGPA, XXVI) 
which threw further light on many a textual crux and clarified some 
details of the story. Nor have studies of Sir Gawain been confined to 
criticism of the text. Friulein von Schaubert (Engl. Stud. LVII), has 
postulated an English rather than a French origin for the poem, thus 
taking issue with the views of Kittredge. Also translations of the poem 
have been published by S. O. Andrew and T. H. Banks which keep the 
alliterative measure of the long line and endeavor not unsuccessfully to 
maintain the bob and wheel arrangement at the stanza’s end. 

The notes which follow treat various phases of the poem.* Some illus- 
trate details of the etiquette of bower and hunting field. Some explain 
particular situations in the narrative. Others treat of matters etymo- 
logical and dialectal, and serve to suggest that a closer examination must 
be made of the vocabulary of the poem, which apparently includes many 
words of very specialized or very local meaning. Still others are com- 


* It is a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness for discriminating criticism and 
helpful suggestion to Professor C. G. Osgood. He is in no way responsible, however, for 
errors proved upon me. Professor Osgood’s knowledge of the Gawain-poet is his friends’ 
good fortune. For information on English park cattle my thanks are due Charles C. Savage, 
Esq. The help he has given me is only one more favor added to a long and growing list. 
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ments on the notes of predecessors where they have been inadequate or 
have failed to catch the full import of the poet’s language. 

296 barlay. T-G (=Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, ed. Tolkien and 
Gordon, 1925) has solved this puzzling etymological crux. It identifies 
the word with barley of Mod. Engl. dialects, ‘now used as a cry to claim a 
temporary truce in games. Earlier it may have been the cry for truce in 
battle’; cf. NED (s.v. barley, interj.). It would, however, parse the word 
as an adverb (though querying decision), ‘there being no fight, without 
resistance shown.” There is no need to suppose that the word did not 
have its interjectional quality. ‘Call truce! Let there be truce!’ should 
here be correct translations. To bring out more clearly the meaning a 
comma should be placed between the last word of 295 and barlay, for it 
goes in sense rather with the following than the preceding clause. Be- 
tween the blow given and the blow received a state of truce is to exist. 
Note the ironical appropriateness of the word, used as it is in childish 
games, to the ‘beheading game.’ : 

310 rous. Emerson (JEGPh. XX1,370) notes M’s (edition of R. Morris, 
1864, revised 1869) suggestion that the word be connected with rdése, 
‘praise’ (Scand. hrds), but rightly says that the context requires a word of 
contemptuous import. He suggests *ris, ‘noise, uproar, boasting,’ either 
OE. or ON. There is no need of a hypothetical form, since derivation 
from ON. raus, ‘big, loud talk’ is highly probable. Derivation from raus 
fits every requirement of meaning and phonology (ON. au appears as 
ME. gu). T-G is uncertain and gives both ON. hrdés and raus as etymons. 

493 worde3. T-G translates: ‘Though such words of undertaking were 
wanting for him,’ glossing 3elpyng (492), ‘boasting, in the sense of vow- 
ing a bold undertaking.’ But the reference of worde3 is not to 3elpyng, 
but to the oncoupe tale of sum auenturus byng of 93. The sense is: ‘Though 
stories of adventure were lacking when they went in to dinner, now they 
are present with the imperative necessity of making them good by deed.’ 
3elpyng refers not to ‘stories,’ but to the challenges that were often 
brought upon such high occasions. 

722 bulle3. Males of the semi-wild cattle. The breed may have been 
that of the extinct black Pembroke cattle of Wales, or that of their 
derivatives, the white park cattle, originally numerous throughout Eng- 
land, Scotland, and probably Wales; cf. Encyci. Brit. 11th ed. II, 926. 
Herds of these last are now preserved at Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire; 
at Cadzow Park, Lanarkshire; at Vaynol Park near Bangor; and at 
Chillingham Park, Northumberland. Brehm’s Tierleben (Siugetiere IV, 
p. 351. Leipzig & Wien, 1916) tells us that the pursuit of these animals 
was highly dangerous, and even today they are nasty customers at close 
quarters. For a further account cf. Natl. Geographic Mag. XLVIII, 645. 
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1006 Bi vche grome. Emerson suggests that bi isa conj. equivalent to 
bi pat, ‘by that,’ as in 1169, 2032, and Purity 403. He would also read 
gome for grome. The structure of the passage as it stands is condensed, 
but reading bi as a conjunction would not bring about a temporal rela- 
tionship between a main and a dependent clause, and thus produce 
absolute clarity, while it might distort the poet’s plain meaning. ‘Gawain 
and the gay “burde” together they sat, even amidst, as the meal came in 
its proper order—and afterwards throughout the hall (they sat) as it 
seemed best to them; by each groom in his degree duly was (he) served.’ 
The phrase ‘as hem best semed’ may refer to the chief steward and his 
assistants, or it may refer to Bercilak and his wife. The guests sat in the 
order that those in the castle thought most proper. 

1028 wende on his way bat wat3 wy3e stronge. The mirth had been well 
supported by the wassail bowl, and many gentlemen were in need of 
assistance in their efforts to make bed. Some there were, however, who 
had confidence in their own unaided powers to do so, and to these the 
line refers. The phrase frenkysch fare (1116) supports this interpretation. 
With the merriment over, more correct and formal manners return, and a 
more elaborate and punctilious politeness is the order of the moment. 

1147 Couples huntes of kest. Andrew is wrong, I think, in telling us 
that it was the ‘greyhounds’ that were cast off. The hounds loosed are 
raches or running hounds. The method of procedure was to use raches 
who hunt by scent to rouse and rout out the game, and then to loose 
greyhounds who hunt by sight upon it as it passed the ¢rystors or hunt- 
ing stations. Raches who are ‘coupled’ two and two were cast off, the 
poet tells us, while the men with the greyhounds in leash walk off to 
their appointed stations. 

1154 ff. Our author uses his terms with precision. We find him employ- 
ing the several words for the English deer in the proper sense. Hertte3 
(1154) and hinde3 (1158) denote males and females of the red deer (cer- 
vus elaphus), and bukke3 (1155) and does (1159) males and females of the 
fallow deer (cervus dama). In 1155 reference is made to the palmated 
antlers of the fallow buck (lacking in red deer); cf. the terms in NED., 
also Master of Game, p. 196. 

1161 At vche wende under wande. Emerson (JEGPh.XXI,382) would 
derive wande from Scand. vandi, ‘difficulty, hesitation, doubt,’ and says 
‘under wande “under difficulty, in hesitation” adds a distinctive feature 
to the description; as the deer turn their flanks in their hesitation the 
arrows fly.’ Wande, however, is ON. vendr, ‘bough, branch.’ At each 
‘turn under branch’ (= pathway of the forest) the arrows fell. 

1320 hynde3 barayne. It would not be difficult to distinguish barren 
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from breeding hinds. Cf. H. M. Batten, Habits and Characteristics of 
British Wild Animals (1928), p. 30: ‘They come into season when the 
harts go out, and are better eating. They can be distinguished from the 
breeding hinds by their sleek and compact figures.’ 

1324 querré The formation of the curée is thus described by the con- 

temporary Master of Game (ed. W. & F. Baillie-Grohman, New York, 
1909), p. 193: 
And all the while that the hunting lasteth should the carts go about from place 
to place for to bring the deer to the curée. And there should the server of the 
hall be to arrange the curées and to lay the game in a row, all the heads one way— 
and every deer’s feet to the other’s back. .... And they should take care that no 
man come within the curées till the King come, save the Master of the Game. 


1380 bonk pur3 my craft serued. Bercilak’s question implies that Ga- 
wain should recognize not only his success in the hunting field, but also 
his skill in the ‘breaking’ of the deer. Cf. Turbervile, Booke of Hunting 
(Tudor & Stuart Library), Oxford, pp. 134-135. 

1423 Wylde worde3 ....wrast noyce. Viscount Ebrington (The Red 
Deer (Fur & Feather Series), London, 1896, p. 200) remarks that: 


‘Rude and furious cries,’ though permitted in boar-hunting, were forbidden as 
derogatory to that science of venery in which men then took their degrees. 


Turbervile, pp. 110-111 gives the reason why ‘rude and furious cries’ 
were employed in the chase of the boar: 


You shall comfort your houndes with furious terrible soundes and noyse, as well 
of the voyce as also of your horne, to the ende you may make the chase flee end- 
wayes. And you should alwayes be neare at hande, and holde in with your 
houndes, and make great noyse least the Bore should hurte or kill them. 


1467 schafted. Tolkien translates ‘beamed,’ rejecting Morris’s? 
sattled, ‘set, sank,’ and Gollancz’s schifted. This translation is based upon 
a note by Emerson (JEGPh. XXI, 389) who points out that the idea of 
‘set’ or ‘decline’ can hardly be correct, as the chase goes on sometime 
after and the boar is dressed in the field. He suggests derivation from a 
verb *schaften (cf. Pearl, 982, Pat. 455), and believes that the word means 
that the sun shot out ‘in rays like shafts as at noon, the hunters having 
set out in the early morning (1415).’ Turbervile, p. 157 corroborates this 
suggestion: 

For commonly these Bores which tarie till it be day light before they go into their 
couches or dennes, . . . . are great murtherers of dogs, and verie hardy. 


It is certain that the boar in the poem is a ‘great murtherer of dogs and 
verie hardy.’ In all probability he had returned to his den at daybreak, 
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for the hunters start out before dawn and a little time elapses before scent 
is ‘picked up.’ 

1563. This line tells us that the boar bit the backs of the best of the 
‘brache3’ asunder. The meaning of the line long puzzled me, for the 
boar’s tusks point upwards, not down, and with such a conformation a 
blow in a dog’s back would be most difficult for the animal. In my per- 
plexity I wrote to Mr. Emerson Brown, Director of the Philadelphia 
Zodlogical Gardens, whose explanation clarifies the meaning completely. 
It should be said, however, that Mr. Brown’s remarks do not mean that 
any particular boar would infallibly attack any assailant thus; they 
merely describe what might or could very well happen: 


I think the sentence in which you say your problem lies, might be perfectly true’ 
but Ido not believe that a boar would break the back of every dog it jumped on> 
as he, without a doubt, however, bores them with his tusks and could easily kilt 
them in this way. The chances are a great many times that it would be easily 
possible to slash through the back bone and break it..... I think the boar bites 
with an upward slash into its enemies. 


1595 3arrande hym 3elde. T-G. glosses 3arrande ‘snarling,’ following 
NED (s.v. yar(r), v. obsol., dial.), which gives the meaning ‘snarl or 
growl, as or like a dog,’ but quotation from Master of Game, p. 51 below 
indicates that the meaning is rather that which EDD (s.v. yar(r), v.2) 
gives for the same verb (cf. also yirr, v. 2 in EDD), ‘cry, shout.’ 


But while he can defend himself he defendeth himself without complaint, and 
when he can no longer defend himself there be few boars that will not complain 
or cry out when they are overcome to the death. 


3ed ouer. MS. 3edo%. Napier has emended, and T-G. accepted 
the emendation. Grattan (Rev. of Engl. Stud. I, 486) questions the 
change, reads 3ed doun, remarking ‘I take it that the boar gave up the 
struggle and was carried away by the stream.’ The objection is well 
founded; 1591 allows us to see that the stream was quite violent, so that 
it is not unreasonable to suppose the body would be carried downstream. 
In 1599 men pull the carcass ashore. If it had ‘zed ouer’ the water, there 
would have been no need to ‘bring it to bent.’ 

1602 With habele3 bat my3t. The chase had been so arduous (see 1604) 
that many of the hunters were winded and breathless. 

1603 Brachetes bayed pat best. Master of Game, chap. xxxiv, ‘How the 
hart should be moved with the lymer and run to and slain with strength,’ 
informs us that three ‘bays’ seem to have been blown, (1) one before the 
death, (2) a short one just before a small dole of meat given out while the 
quarry was being cut up, (3) a third called the ‘curée.’ These three ‘bays’ 
are described in above order in 1450, 1603, 1362. It should be said that 
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the instructions in Master of Game apply only to the chase and death of 
the hart; that of the boar might follow a different order. The purpose of 
the ‘bays’ was to accustom the hounds to respond to the voice of the 
huntsman and the notes of the horn, so that they would heed both when 
they heard them in the field; cf. Master of Game, p. 209. 

1604 chef huntes. The phrase refers to the lord and the ‘master of 
game,’ the two hunters of first and second importance respectively. 
Probably Bercilak is the first mentioned of the two. 

1690-1696. These lines contain matter that reveals our author’s knowl- 
edge of that elusive and perplexing subject which has defied scientific 
analysis—scent. They contain a very pretty bit of landscape painting. 
We think of it merely as a word picture, but to a fourteenth-century 
reader it probably carried more information. Peter Beckford, an eight- 
eenth-century sporting writer, gives a careful account of the weather 
conditions favourable to the persistence of scent (Thoughts on Hunting, 
ed. J. Otho Paget, New York, pp. 110-112). Scent, he tells us, lies badly 
with a north or east wind, is apt to disappear in a storm, is rarely good 
with a falling barometer (ed. note, p. 110), but lies well on a warm, sun- 
less day, and during frost. In general its persistence or disappearance 
depends upon the nature and moisture of the soil. All the conditions for 
favourable scent seem present on this third hunting morning: (1) the day 
is fair, but the sun rises among clouds, which fact normally implies high 
pressure and a high barometer; (2) there is a white frost; (3) the ground 
is in excellent condition. 

1701 kenet. The word is derived from OF. chenette, ‘a small dog’; cf. 
Master of Game, p. 111: ‘There be also many kinds of running hounds, 
some small and some big, and the small be called kenets, and these 
hounds run well to all manner of game.’ It is probable that the kenet is a 
dwarf hound or beagle. Beagle strain is descended from the old Southern 
Hound, which was almost certainly in use at the date of our poem (see 
A. E. Watson, ‘‘Dogs of the Chase,”’ Engl. Illustrated Mag. 1885-6, pp. 
783-4). It is quite possible that the beagle strain was beginning to appear 
when our poet wrote. In view of Beckford’s (Essays on Hunting, South- 
hampton, n. d., p. 64) statement that beagles ‘run low to ground, there- 
fore enjoy the scent better than taller Dogs, especially when the atmos- 
phere lies low,’ it is hardly mere chance that this small dog is running 
with the pack. Note that the kenet picks up scent while the other hounds 
are at fault or checked. 


1714 al graye. Andrew in a note on these two words says ‘the grey: i.e. 
the fox. In hunting books of the period, however, it always seems to 
mean the badger.’ The note is misleading. As Emerson has pointed out 
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the pre pro ....al graye refer to three greyhounds who rush out as 
Reynard passes their ‘tryster.’ It might be added as confirmation to 
Emerson’s note that greyhounds were secured three dogs to a leash (The 
Gentleman’s Recreation, Nicholas Cox (reprinted by E. D. Cuming, 
London, 1928), p. 15). 

1726 titleres. One of the cruces of the poem. Grattan (Rev. of Engl. 
Stud. I, 487) glosses as ‘entitlers,’ persons calling him names (cf. 1723-5), 
which would postulate derivation from OF. title, or titler. It is quite prob- 
able, however, that the poet is alluding to hounds and not men. The 
word may very well be derived from Eng. dial. tittle (EDD. v’ and sb.), 
‘tattle, talk idly, prate,’ from which Warwick. tittler, ‘babbler, tell-tale’ 
is derived. The word should then be glossed ‘tell-tales, babblers’; see 
NED (s.v. babbler, 3) and EDD (s.v. babble, sb’, 3). It would refer to 
hounds in full cry or about to catch the line. Cf. Rich. Redeless (ed. 
Skeat) IV, 57: 


And somme were tituleris and to the kyng wente, 
And fformed him of foos that good ffrendis weren. 


Skeat translates tituleris as ‘tattlers, tale-bearers.’ If this definition be 
accepted, the line would mean that the hounds of the pack were crying at 
the fox’s very tail, or else that his attempts to throw them off scent, 
though temporarily successful, did not avail him much. 

A more probable explanation, however, is that of Mrs. Wright (Engl. 
Stud. XXXVI, 224). She believes the word to be derived from OF. title, 
citing the following definition from Sainte Palaye: Title. ‘‘Collier ou 
couple de chien appelé botte’’; and suggests that ‘by the addition of the 
English suffix -er, we thus have a word meaning the hound who wears 
this kind of collar.’ If so, it is almost certain that the animal is the grey- 
hound. W. C. Meller (A Knight’s Life in the Days of Chivalry, London, 
1924, p. 158) tells us that in old illuminations greyhounds are always 
depicted wearing collars, and that in the Old Welsh laws all collarless 
greyhounds lost their privileges. Since medieval hounds were much 
slower in pace than the modern foxhound, it is more likely that the grey- 
hounds would be at Reynard’s brush. Note that 1714 informs us that 
three greyhounds leaped out at the fox. 

1913 Alle bat euer ber bugle Those who carried bugles were probably 
the aristocrats, cf. 1914. Master of Game, p. 128 informs us that there 
were ‘divers kinds of horns, that is to say bugles, great Abbot’s, hunter’s 
horns, Ruets (trumpets), sma!l Forester’s horns and meaner horns of two 
kinds,’ and adds that for woodmen and men who hold greyhounds ‘every 
small horn and other mean horn unwaxed be good enough for them.’ 
Possession of the bugle seems to have implied high social rank. 
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2251 grwe. Emerson’s derivation from Scand. gru, ‘horror, fear, dread,’ 
is certainly wrong. W. N.’s (= Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, trans- 
lated W. A. Neilson and K. Webster, 1916) ‘not a whit’ is correct, cf. 
Erkenwald 319, not one grue lenger. The word is from OF. gru, ‘grain.’ 


Henry L. SAVAGE 


Princeton University 
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VIII 
THE MUSICAL TRAINING OF THE PEARL POET 


N THE fourteenth century all good Englishmen were singers. How 
large a part music played in the life of the time is apparent in Chaucer, 
who, as Burney remarks, ‘never loses an opportunity of describing or 
alluding to its general use, and of bestowing it as an accomplishment 
upon the pilgrims, heroes, and heroines of his several poems.’! The 
carved figures in the minstrels’ gallery at Exeter Cathedral and the 
Angel Choir of Lincoln are lasting memorials to the universal popularity 
of music in that day. While the cleric devoted himself to the music that 
lent beauty to the services of the church, the layman delighted in the 
music of the banquet, the battle, and the chase. Edward III. himself 
kept a band of household minstrels that included ‘trompeters, cytelers, 
pypers, tabrete, mabrers, clarions, fedelers, wayghtes.” Le Art de Ven- 
erie, written by Twici, huntsman to Edward II., reveals a highly 
developed hunting music, and the martial music is mentioned by Chaucer 
in the Knight’s Tale (A. 2511-12): 
Pypes, trompes, nakers, clariounes, 
That in the bataille blowen blody sounes. 


Born into such a world as this, the poet of Pearl and Sir Gawain bore 
the deep impress of the popular taste. His own taste was of wide com- 
pass, and included an appreciation of instrumental and vocal, secular 
and ecclesiastical music. 

His allusions to secular music are drawn in the main from the life of 
the upper classes and bear witness to his familiarity with warfare and 
hunting, their chief occupations. In Nebuchadnezzar’s camp before 
Jerusalem the clarion sounds its shrill call to arms: (Pur. 1210) 


Cler claryoun crak cryed on lofte; 


and at Babylon the trumpets of Darius strike terror into the defenders: 


(Pur. 1783) 
Blastes out of bry3t brasse brestes so hy3ze. 


Two passages that resound with drums, trumpets, and pipes describe the 
martial music played at Belshazzar’s feast (Pur. 1413-16) and on New 
Year’s Eve in Arthur’s hall (Gaw. 116-8). One line, 


Nwe nakryn noyse with pe noble pipes, (Gaw. 118) 


1 General History of Music, 1, 372. 
* Hawkins, History of Music, u, 107. 
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perfectly reproduces the roll of a kettledrum. In all the poet names eight 
military instruments: the pipes, trumpets, nakers, and clarions men- 
tioned by Chaucer, and in addition, timbrels, tabors, cymbals, and sonets. 

If fighting was the chief business of the upper classes, one of their chief 
recreations was hunting, and with the music of the chase our poet is no 
less familiar than with that of war. Judged by his precise knowledge of 
the art of venery,’ he was a man who had raced after the game with 
horsemen and hounds and had heard the clear notes of the bugle echo 
through the frosty air: (Gaw. 1165-66) 


Hunterez wyth hyze horne hasted hem after 
Wyth such a crakkande kry as klyffes haden brusten. 


In his hunting scenes in Sir Gawain he has introduced three important 
calls, the mote, the recheat, and prise. At the unleashing of the hounds 
on the first day’s hunting, the grooms blow three motes, single notes 
that were sounded long or short. (Gaw. 1141) When the deer is taken the 
hunters blow prise, consisting of four notes, succeeded after a short inter- 
val (half an Ave Maria) by four other notes a little longer than the first 
four. This call they repeat all the way home. (Gaw. 1362-64) On the 
second day, as they follow the boar, the hunters blow recheat, a four- 
syllabled call sounded three times, to urge on the hounds. (Gaw. 1465-67)* 

When the sports are over the ladies and gentlemen gather in the great 
hall of Bercilak’s castle, and spend the evenings in music and dancing. 
On one night the minstrels sing (Gaw. 1952-53),5 on another the com- 
pany joins hands in carolling, or else sings the more serious conductus: 
(Gaw. 1654-56) 


At pe soper and after, mony abel songes, 
As coundutes of Krystmasse and carolez newe 
With al pe manerly merpe pat mon may of telle. 


The conductus was a popular religious lyric, the words of which were 
always metrical and sung by the tenor to a melody derived not from the 
ritual of the church, but either invented by the composer or adapted by 
him from some extra-liturgical source. The following example® occurs in 
Harley MS. 524: 


3 See Henry L. Savage in JEGPh. xxvrt, 1-15. 

* See appendix, ‘Hunting Music,’ in The Master of Game, ed. Wm. A. and F. Baillie- 
Grohman, London, 1909; and notes in Tolkien and Gordon’s Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, Oxf., 1925. 

5 For other references to minstrelsy see Pur. 120-21, and Gaw, 484. 

* This and other examples, with music, are printed in the Oxford History of Music, 1, 
253-317. 
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Veri floris sub figura, 
Quem produxit radix pura, 
Cleri nostri pia cura 
Florem fecit misticum 
Preter usum laicum, 
Sensum trahens tropicum 
Floris a natura. 


By the middle of the fourteenth century the conductus had been entirely 
abandoned, so that its introduction here was a deliberate attempt by 
the poet to lend an air of antiquity to his work. The carols sung on this 
occasion are not to be confused with modern Christmas and Easter carols. 
They were a combination of singing and dancing, in which ladies and 
gentlemen, alternately, held hands and danced in a ring to the accom- 
paniment of minstrels playing pipes and tabors. Chaucer describes a 
similar scene where the women, true in love, dance about Alceste: (LGW ., 
Prol. A. 199-202) 


And after that they wenten in compas, 
Daunsinge aboute this flour an esy pas, 
And songen, as it were in carole-wyse, 
This balade, which that I shal yow devyse. 


The musical allusions thus far discussed confirm Gollancz’s picture of 
the young poet as a member of a noble household,’ and Osgood’s picture 
of him as one who shared with his host in the varied life of a feudal castle, 
or perhaps supplied to others the delights of feast and field.* But there 
are other allusions to music for which no biographer of the poet has yet 
satisfactorily accounted.® These are to church music, of which he evinces 
more than passing knowledge, and for which I shall here attempt to point 
out a source. One important reference to ecclesiastical music occurs in 
Pearl, line 884, in a free adaptation of Revelation, 14. 2, 3. Recounting 
the wonders of Paradise, the maiden tells the dreamer of the hundred and 
forty and four thousand virgins who sing before the throne of God (Pearl 
881-884): 

As harpore3 harpen in her harpe, 

Pat nwe songe pay songen ful cler; 
In sounande note; a gentyl carpe, 
Ful fayre pe mode3 pay fonge in fere. 


7 Cambridge History of English Literature, 1, 368. 

* Pearl, Introd., p. lii. 

® Ten Brink may possibly be regarded as an exception, who says, Hist. of Eng. Lit., 1, 
337: ‘It is hard to determine his rank in life. After being educated at the cloister-school, he 
probably entered the house of some nobleman, where he was occupied as scribe or reader, or 
perhaps as director of the minstrels.’ 
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180 The Musical Training of the “Pearl” Poet 


The last line, ‘Ful fayre pe mode pay fonge in fere,’ is valuable for the 
light it sheds on the poet’s early musical training. The eight ecclesiasti- 
cal modes of the Middle Ages, named after the Greek modes and pos- 
sibly derived from them, were the scales in which plain song was written.!° 
The word ‘mode3,’ as used by the poet, I take to mean a great plain-song, 
such as the Gloria in Excelsis, which the maidens, like a cathedral choir, 
‘fonge in fere,’ literally took together, or in our phrase, sang in unison. 

This interpretation suggests that the poet was acquainted with the 
technical side of church music, and had at some time been under the 
regular musical discipline of the church. During the Middle Ages this 
discipline was offered to boys between the ages of ten and fifteen in the 
choristers’ schools attached to parish churches, cathedrals, and monas- 
teries, and, in less rigorous form, in the village grammar schools." Be- 
tween the knowledge obtained in the choristers’ schools and that which 
the poet here exhibits there is at least one close coincidence. The Tonal, 
the book that was the musical guide for church services, gives ‘a brief 
outline of the musical theory of mediaeval times and treats of the eight 
“modes” or “‘tones” to which plain-song belongs, their range, openings, 
transpositions, etc.’ This was the book from which the choir boys were 
taught, and from it our poet may well have learned the modes and their 
uses. A choristers’ school, therefore, is one place, and it seems to me a 
likely one, for him to have received his early musical education. This 
view holds good whether we assume that he ever took holy orders or not. 
While some choristers no doubt entered the church, many more entered 
secular pursuits, and are known to have become poets, minstrels, and 
singers, and by the time of Elizabeth even actors." 

There is further evidence pointing to an education in a choir school 
in the description of the angels who attended our Lady at the birth of 
Christ: 


And ber watz solace and songe wher sor3 hatz ay cryed; 
For aungelles wyth instrumentes of organes and pypes, 
And rial ryngande rotes, and pe reken fypel, 

And alle hende pat honestly mo3t an hert glade, 
Aboutte my Lady watz lent.—(Pur. 1080-84) 


In putting into the hands of the heavenly musicians organs, pipes, rotes, 
and fiddles, the poet was following a convention of ecclesiastical sculptors 


10 Oxford History of Music, 1, chapters 1-111; 11, p. 87, note. 

4 Carleton Brown, A Study of the Miracle of Our Lady Told by Chaucer’s Prioress. 
Chaucer Soc., Ser. 2, No. 45, pp. 115-26. 

2 W.H. Frere, The Sarum Use, Camb., 1901. Introd., pp. xxxii—xxxiii. 

8 Foster Watson, The English Grammar Schools to 1660, Camb., 1908, p. 145. 
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Coolidge Otis Chapman 181 


and painters, who regularly furnished their angels with the familiar in- 
struments of minstrelsy. The twelve angels in the fourteenth-century 
gallery at Exeter Cathedral, for instance, are playing on twelve instru- 
ments, among them the rebec and psaltrey; while in Queen Mary’s Psal- 
ter (Royal MS. 2 B. vii), called ‘the fine flower of early fourteenth-cen- 
tury illumination,” the angelic choir pictured at the head of psalm 69 
makes merry on a trumpet, fiddle, cittern, shalm, and harp. Such pictures 
would have been familiar to boys who were required to learn the psalms 
by heart. Might not our poet, then, in writing his own description of the 
angelic host, have recalled angels seen as a boy in some carved stall, or 
on the much-fingered pages of an illuminated book? 

The author’s training in singing gave him more than a list of instru- 
ments. Here, as in most of his references to the music of wart and of the 
chase, the use of onomatopoeia to simulate the rhythm and sound of 
voice and instrument strongly suggests that the poet’s ear had been culti- 
vated by the long and rigorous training of a choristers’ school. In order 
to take part in the services, the choir boys learned by heart the words and 
music of the Ordinary of the Mass, that is, of the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, 
Sanctus, and Agnus Dei; and of the Proper of the Mass: Introit, Gradual, 
Offertorium, and Communis. Advanced students learned four part music 
to the whole of the Ordinary and to anthems.” Four or five years of this 
exacting discipline, during the impressionable years between ten and fif- 
teen, would have done much to cultivate an ear endowed by nature with 
a fine sense of rhythm, and would have been an ideal apprenticeship for 
such a master of versification as our poet. 

This theory of the poet’s education in no way conflicts with the best 
opinion regarding his life. Whether one believes that he was a layman or 
a cleric, there is general agreement that at some time he was connected 
with a great household, where he witnessed such scenes as those which he 
so brilliantly portrays in Sir Gawain and Purity. This experience does 
not account for his knowledge of church music, which could most readily 
be obtained in school, in the manner I have suggested. 


CooLipGE Otis CHAPMAN 
Williams College 


4 J. A. Herbert, I/luminated Manuscripts, London, 1911, p. 221. 
4% Foster Watson, op. cit., p. 146. 
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CHAUCER AND THE OVIDE MORALISE— 
A FURTHER STUDY 


HE indebtedness of Chaucer’s Legend of Philomela to the Ovide Mora- 
lisé for details not to be found in the Metamor phoses' was established 
more than a decade ago by Professor Lowes.? Observing, further, in the 
Legend of Ariadne and in the short account of her abandonment by 
Theseus in the Hous of Fame (405-426) the strong resemblances to Ma- 
chaut’s résumé of Theseus’ “‘fals jape” in the Jugement dou Roy de Na- 
varre,? Lowes‘ suggested that these likenesses might also be due, wholly 
or in part, to a common use of Machaut’s favorite source, the Ovide 
Moralisé, although as the pertinent part of the text of the Ovide Moral- 
isé was still unpublished,’ he was unable to verify his conjecture. Re- 
cently Professor Shannon,’ without examining the history of Ariadne in 
the French version of the Metamorphoses, has somewhat rashly rejected 
Professor Lowes’s theory, and declared that Boccaccio’s De Genealogia 
Deorum is the only source aside from Ovid himself which Chaucer used 
for his stories of the heroine. In the course of a general examination of 
the influence upon Chaucer of the Ovide Moralisé—made upon de Boer’s 
edition and upon a manuscript® of the complete text—I have found that 
Lowes’s hypothesis is sound, while the instances of the impress of Boc- 
caccio’s mythology cited by Shannon appear uniformly weak. 
The Legend of Philomela and the Legend of Ariadne, it may be re- 
marked at the outset, are the only productions of Chaucer’s pen in which 


1 Met. 6, 424-674. 

2 “Chaucer and the Ovide Moralisé,’”’ PMLA xxxm (1918), 303-319. 

3 JDRN. (ed. Hoepfiner) 2707-2769. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 320-325. 

5 For a treatment of Machaut’s extensive use of the OM., see C.de Boer, “Guillaume 
de Machaut et l’Ovide Moralisé,”” Rom. xim (1914), 335-352. 

* In 1918 only the first three books of the fifteen of the OM. had been printed by de 
Boer (Ovide Moralisé, Poéme du Commencement du Quatorziéme Siecle, Publié d’aprées 
Tous les Manuscrits Connus, Livres 1-111, Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akad. van Wet- 
tenschappen te Amsterdam, Nieuwe Reeks xv [1915]). The Philomena, originally an inde- 
pendent poem but incorporated into the sixth book, had also been printed by de Boer, 
Philomena, Conte Raconté... par Chrétien de Troyes, Paris, 1909. Since Professor 
Lowes’ article, the fourth, fifth, and sixth books have been issued by de Boer (Verhande- 
lingen der Koninklijke Akad ..., Nieuwe Reeks xx1 [1920]). 

7 E. F. Shannon, Chaucer and the Roman Poets, Harvard Stud. in Comp. Lit. v1, Cam- 
bridge, 1929, p. 66 ff., p. 228 ff. In fixing upon Boccaccio as a source for the Legend and 
the passage in the Hous of Fame, Shannon follows C. G. Child, “Chaucer’s Legend of Good 
Woman and Boccaccio’s De Genealogia Deorum,” MLN x1 (1896), col. 482 ff. 

* MS. Bibl. Nat. fr. 373 in photostat. 
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the impress of the moralized Ovid can be positively established. The 
passage in the Hous of Fame anent Theseus and Ariadne gives several 
circumstances not found in the eighth book of the Metamorphoses nor 
in the tenth epistle of the Heroides. But as these occur in both the Juge- 
ment and the Ovide Moralisé, it is impossible to determine which of the 
French poems contributed these details to the Hous of Fame. The text 
of the Ovide Moralisé is too diffuse to be quoted; it will be sufficient to 
compare the lines of Chaucer and Machaut: 


How fals eek was he, Theseus; Mais riens n’i vausist fer ne fust, 
That, as the story telleth us, Se belle Adriane ne fust, 
How he betrayed Adriane; Qui oublia Minos, son pere, 
The devel be his soules bane! Et Androgeiis, son chier frere, 
For had he laughed, had he loured, Sa terre et ses charnels amis, 
He mosté have be al devoured, Pour Theseiis, ou elle a mis 
If Adriane ne had y-be! Son cuer, si qu’elle li moustra 
And, for she had of him pitee, Comment occis le fier moustre a, 
She made him fro the dethe escape, Pour lui delivrer dou servage; 
And he made hir a ful fals Iape; Et li donna son pucelage 
For after this, within a whyle Par si qu’a femme la penroit 
He lefte hir slepinge in an yle, ile avetge) dys VE cea ae, ae 
Deserte alone, right in the see, Theseus qui se parjura 
And stal away, and leet hir be; Ses dieus et sa loy li jura 
And took hir suster Phedra tho Que jamais ne li fausseroit 
With him, and gan to shippe go. Et qu’ envers li loiaus seroit. 
And yet he had y-sworn to here, Pe te oe ee er Reena > ee 
On al that ever he mighte swere, Mais vers li mesprist si forment 
That, so she saved him his lyf, Qu’ Adriane laissa dormant 
He wolde have take hir to his wyf; Seulette en estrange contrée, 
For she desired nothing elles, Lasse, dolente et esgarée, 
In certein, as the book us telles.® Et en mena, la juane touse, 


Phedra sa suer, s’en fist s’espouse. 
Ci a trop mortel traison.!° 


That Theseus, after being saved from the jaws of the Minotaur by 
Ariadne, promptly deserted her is related in the Metamorphoses" and in 
the Ovide Moralisé” as well as in the Jugement, and the two last indicate 
also that the desertion took place while the heroine slept. The place of 
the treachery is not particularized in the Jugement as an “‘yle’”’. Either 


® HF. 405-426. The interlineations of the two passages are Professor Lowes’. 
30 JDRN. 2741-2751, 2755-2758, 2763-2769. 

1 Met. 8. 169-176. 

2 MS. Bibl. Nat. fr. 373, fols. 1725-1734. 
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Ovid’s Epistle of Ariadne® or the Ovide Moralisé“ may have supplied 
this detail, but more likely the former.“ The rédle of Phaedra as sup- 
plantress, on which Ovid is silent in Ariadne’s letter and in his Changes, 
Chaucer might have learned from the Ovide Moralisé or from the Italian 
prose translation of the Heroides by Filippo.* Theseus’ empty oaths are 
mentioned in the Ovide Moralisé” where Machaut learned of them. 

None of these circumstances of the interlude of Ariadne and Theseus 
in the Hous of Fame can be assigned to any one of several alternative 
sources. And if Chaucer and the Ovide Moralisé* agree in making pity 
the motivating emotion of Ariadne’s intervention in Theseus’ destiny, 
this is probably mere coincidence. But the lines, 


For had he laughed, had he loured, 
He mosté have be al devoured, 
If Adriane ne had y-be! 


ring very like Machaut’s, 


Mais riens n’i vausist fer ne fust, 
Se belle Adriane ne fust. 


While the possibility of coincidence in this single parallel of phraseology 
must be admitted, the similarity makes Chaucer’s knowledge of the Juge- 
ment probable. Since there is no fact in the passage of the Hous of Fame 


8 Her. 10. 59. 

4 The OM. (Ms. Bibl. Nat. Fr. 373, fol. 173°) designates the place as “‘l’isle de Thie’’; 
Boccaccio (De Gen. Deor. 11, Ch. 29), as Naxos or Chios. Ovid (Met. 8. 174) calls it “Dia.” 

18 The reference (HF. 379) to the “Epistle of Ovyde” for the suicide of Dido, with some 
details of the résumé of Demophoon’s affair with Phyllis (HF. 388-396), attests his ac- 
quaintance with the Heroides at this time. The possibility is not to be overlooked that a 
gloss to Met. 8. 174 might have informed Chaucer that “Dia” where the girl lost her lover 
was an island. 

16 In my earlier article (“Chaucer and an Italian Translation of the Heroides,’”” PMLA 
xiv (1930), 110-128) I demonstrated Chaucer’s extensive use of this translation. His 
earliest provable employment of it is in the Troilus (I. 652-665). In the introduction to 
the translation of the Epistle of Phaedra (ed. Bernardoni, p. 31) Filippo says: ‘““Ma Teseo 
non si contentd pure di menare Adriana; ma egli ne menoe ancora Fedra, perch’ era pid 
bella; promettendole di darla per moglie ad Ippolito suo figliuolo.” In her letter, Phaedra 
did not refer to her supplantation of Ariadne. Boccaccio (De Gen. Deor., 10, Ch. 49; 11, 
Chs. 29-30) narrates it. 

17 Ariadne in her interview with Theseus, “Ou la prison est deualez’”’ demands a pledge 
of marriage: 

“Theseus lui promet e/ jure; 
Ses dieux et ses loys met en pleige.” 
MS. Bibl. Nat. fr. 373, fol. 173>. 

18 The heroine in her complaining of love’s pangs stresses ‘“‘Pitie, fole chose muable,” 
as conditioning her attitude toward Theseus—MS. Bibl. Nat. fr. 373, fol. 172°. 
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which he could not have learned from the Jugement and Naso without 
consulting the French moralized Ovid, the work of Filippo, or that of 
Boccaccio, nor any verbal reminiscence of the three last, there is no good 
evidence that Chaucer had any of these three in mind when writing his 
passage. 

We may now proceed to the Legend of Ariadne and to more explicit 
traces of source material. In the opening line, the father of Ariadne is 
identified as a future judge of souls in Hades—‘“‘Iuge infernal, Minos, of 
Crete king.” This is in accord with one classical tradition’® which, how- 
ever, neither the Metamorphoses nor the Ovide Moralisé commemorates. 
Glosses to the former work which make the identification are numerous 
in medieval texts,?° and one in the manuscript used by Chaucer is the 
likeliest original of this piece of erudition.” 

The seven following lines of invective against Minos are of course 
Chaucer’s own. Of the “hundred citees’’ of Crete the poet had read in 
Ariadne’s Epistle. The war against Athens which brings about the 
train of events, the subject of the Legend, is precipitated by the murder 
of the son of Minos, Prince Androgeus, who 


.... was slayn, lerning philosophye, 
Right in that citee, nat but for envye.* 


Ovid mentions the crime as the casus belli, but says nothing of Androgeus’ 
scholarly pursuits which excited the envious hatred of Athenian scholas- 
tics: 


Bella parat Minos; qui quamquam milite, quaamquam 
Classe valet, patria tamen est firmissimus ira 
Androgeique necem iustis ulciscitur armis.* 


19 The other is that the father of Ariadne was the grandson of the “infernal judge.” 
See Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities, N.Y., 1897, 1045-1046. 

20 E.g. this gloss to Met. 8.101 preserved in a commentary to the Metamorphoses in the 
Bodleian MS. Canon. Lat. Class. 72 (c.13), fol. 42°: ‘Nota quod tres fuerunt filii iouis. 
eacus minos / ef radamantus. et quia iuste iudicauerunt in terra dicuntur apud inferos 
iudicare. Mi-/nos inquirit ueritatem. Radamantus iudicat de inquisitis. eacus punit reos.”’ 
Medieval Ovidian manuscripts were usually glossed, and so probably those used by Chau- 
cer. 

1 Boccaccio set it down in the De Genealogia Deorum (11, Ch. 26). Child (op. cit., cols. 
483-484) and Shannon (op. cit., pp. 229-230) probably err in considering this treatise the 
source of the detail, since, as has been and will be shown, Chaucer’s acquaintance with the 
work is wholly unproven (see my earlier article, PMLA, xtv, p. 117, n. 28, p. 119, n. 35, 
p. 120, notes 43, 45, and 47, p. 126, n. 94; and the present study notes 32, 57, 58, 62, 68, 77). 
2 LGW. 1895. 
™% Her. 10. 67. 
™ LGW. 1898-1899. 

% Met. 7. 456-458. 
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186 Chaucer and the “Ovide Moralisé” 


Ancient authorities agree in making jealousy of the Prince’s victory 
in the Pan-Athenian games the motive for slaying him,” and this tra- 
dition was preserved for some time in the medieval period.”’ But in the 
later Middle Age his scholastic attainments were generally considered to 
have brought about his death. Glosses to those lines just quoted from the 
Metamorphoses commonly follow the later tradition.** Geoffroi of Vinsauf 
(fl. 1200), who in his Documentum de Modo et Arte Dictandi et Versificandi 
uses the saga of Minos as the principal theme for his illustrations of 
rhetorical devices, delivers flowery complaints on Androgeus’ death 
something in the style of his lament for Richard I which Chaucer men- 
tions jestingly.2* He represents the youth to have been a scholar and 
partially agrees with Chaucer in making a branch of philosophy—ethics 
(“ethicae disciplinae’”’)—the royal pupil’s special study.*° The author of 
the Ovide Moralisé considerably expands the passing reference to Andro- 
geus in the Metamorphoses—undoubtedly on the authority of a gloss: 


Vn fil ot [sc. Minos] saige et bien apris. 
Ja par moy n’iert ses noms celez, 
Androgeus fut appellez. 

Li roys pour philosophier, 

Pour aprendre a estudier, 

L’ ot a Athennes enuoye. 

Bien ot cil son temps employe, 

Ne Il’ot pas en vain despendu. 

Tant ot a |’ estude entendu, 

Que plus en sot que cilz ne sorent 


% See W. H. Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der Griechischen und Rimischen Mythol- 
ogie, Leipzig, 1884-, I Band, 1 Abteil, p. 343. 

#7 T have encountered it in the mediaeval Mythographus Secundus, 122 (ed. A. Mai, 
Class. Auct. e Vat. Cod., 3, pp. 129-130) and in a scholium to Met. 7.458 in a German text 
of the Metamorphoses described by Grau, De Ovidii Metamorphoseon Codice Ampl. Priore, 
Halle, 1892. See Grau, p. 92. 

28 E.g. this annotation in the commentary in the Bodleian Ms. Canon. Lat. Class. 72, 
fol. 40°: “Bella parat minos hic innuit auctor/quod minos quondam tempore misit 
filium suum androtheum athenas causa philosophandi quia ibi / erat studium sicut modo 
uiget parisius. qui androgeus cum subtilis esset atenienses inuidentes / ei eum a turre pre- 
cipitauerunt et stilis suis subfocauerunt cuius mortem uolens uindicare / minos collegit exer- 
citum suum contra athenienses 

The mention of the luckless boy in Her. 10. 99—“Viveret Androgeus utinam’’—evoked 
similar annotation:—e.g. in a text in MS. Balliol 143, fol. 28>: “. .. . dicitur quod Andro- 
geus filius regis minois / iuit athenas ad studiendum qui androgeus / erat adeo eleuatissimi 
ingenii quod in breui / factus est sufficientissimus / unde doctores inui/dentes sibi ex sua 
scientia et ingenio or/dinauerunt totaliter quod ipsum fecerunt interfici 

29 NPT. B4537ff. The lament for Richard occurs in the Nova Poetria. Chaucer may 
also have known the Documentum. 

3 Ed. Faral, Les Arts Poétigues du XII* et du XIII* Siécle .... , Paris, 1924, p. 269. 
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Qui plus de lui oy en orent. 
Sur tous les autres reprenoit, 

Et cil d Athennes reprenoit 

Les plus maistres de la science, 
Et confondoit leur sapience. 
Enuie et desdaing en auoient 
Athenain qui moins en sauoient, 
Si l’ occirent par traison. etc.™ 













While Chaucer may have learned of Androgeus, the murdered stu- 
dent of philosophy, in an annotation of his manuscript of the Metamor- 
phoses or from a boyhood schoolmaster, he almost certainly read of him 

; in the Ovide Moralisé. For, as will be seen, he adopts circumstances of the 

Cretan saga wholly peculiar to that poem for his Legend. The Jugement 

dou Roy de Navarre could not have supplied the details of the Prince’s 

life and death, concerning which it is quite as terse as Ovid.” 

Chaucer neglects Ovid’s brief notices of the gathering of Minos’ 
avenging host in the seventh book of the Metamorphoses®* to proceed im- 
mediately to the opening hostility—the siege of Megara (‘‘Alcathoe’’)— 
and the ensuing infatuation of Scylla which are chronicled in the 
eighth.** In his condensed account of Scylla’s betrayal of her city for love 
of Minos,** Chaucer had to reshape the story to make her a “good 
woman.” He says nothing of her cruel murder of her father, King Nisus, 
which is incidental to the betrayal, and he reproaches the Cretan ruler 
for ingratitude to her who sacrificed a town wholly for hissake. In both 
the Metamorphoses and the Ovide Moralisé, she is represented as a black 
: criminal; and Minos as wholly righteous in his spurning of the parricide. 
As is often his practice in reshaping Ovidian material,** Chaucer here 
leaves out the metamorphosis which is the climax of the story. In the 
original, Scylla is said to have been transformed into a bird, “‘ciris,’”’ as 
she was tumbling from Minos’ ship in a fright at the attack of an osprey, 
her reincarnated father. Chaucer has merely: 


31 MS. Bibl. Nat. fr. 373, fol. 159°-», 

# “Quant cil d’Athennes eurent mort Androgeiis ... . ”’ (JDRN. 2707-2708). 

Boccaccio (De Gen. Deor. 11, Chs. 26-27) says that Androgeus surpassed the Athenians 
“in palaestra.” “‘Palaestra” may signify a gymnasium, a school of rhetoric, or rhetorical 
exercise. The De Gen. Deor. cannot therefore have supplied Chaucer with the information 
that Androgeus was “lerning philosophye,”’ as Child (op. cit., col. 484) and Shannon (op. 
cit., p. 231) suppose. 

3 LI). 459-489. 

* Met. 8. 6-151. 

35 LGW. 1902-1921. 

% So he omits the transformation of Ceyx and Alcyone in the Boke of the Duchesse and 
that of Philomela, Procne and Tereus in the Legend of Philomela. 
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188 Chaucer and the “Ovide Moralisé” 


But wikkedly he [Minos] quitte her kindenesse, 
And let her drenche in sorowe and distresse. 
Nere that the goddes hadde of hir pite.” 


The Ovide Moralisé, it happens, recounts the miracle of the girl’s changed 
form even more explicitly than Ovid: 
Noyee fut, je n’en doubt mie, 
Quant li dieux par leur courtoisie, 
Et non mie par sa desserte, 
Ffirent la demonstrance apperte 
Et leur puissance y demonstrerent. 
En vn oyselet la muerent 
Qui a nom aloe couppee 
Pour la teste qui fut couppee. 
En entreseigne du pechie 
Porte vne houppe sur son chie.** 


The last two of the three lines quoted from the Legend are so like this 
longer passage that they seem in all probability to have been inspired by 
it. It will be observed that Chaucer and the French poet make two points 
which Ovid does not: first, that Scylla would have been drowned in the 
natural course of events, and second, that the gods in their benevolence 
interposed to save her. 

The metamorphosis of Scylla had been in Chaucer’s mind also when 
he wrote this description of dawning in the Troilus: 


The laurer-crowned Phebus, with his hete, 
Gan, in his course ay upward as he wente, 
To warmen of th’est see the wawes wete; 
And Ninus doughter song with fresh entenie.* 


Skeat’s note*® that ‘‘Ninus doughter” means the lark as Scylla became 
the fowl “ciris’*\—generally taken to be the familiar “‘herald of the 
dawn”—is surely correct. And this mention of the song of a bird, a ci- 
devant maiden, to indicate the beginning of day exactly parallels the ref- 
erence to the swallow’s twittering earlier in the Troilus: 

The swalwe Proigne, with a sorwful lay, 


Whan morwe com, gan make hir weymentinge, 
Why she forshapen was;..... “ 


37 LGW. 1918-1920. 
38 MS. Bibl. Nat. fr. 373, fol. 168>. 
8 TC. 5. 1107-1110. 
40 Oxf. Chaucer... . , 11, 500. 
“ “. ... plumis in avem mutata vocatur 
Ciris et a tonso est hoc nomen adepta capillo” (Met. 8. 150-151). 
@ TC. 2. 64-66. 
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Sanford Brown Meech 189 


Although the Ovide Moralisé translates “‘ciris”’ as lark (“aloe couppee”’) 
the circumstance is insufficient to prove Chaucer’s acquaintance with the 
French production at the time of writing of the Troilus, since he might 
have found an explanation of the puzzling word in a gloss.* 

By an abrupt transition Ovid, breaking off his narrative of the cam- 
paign of vengeance with Scylla’s metamorphosis, proceeds to the triumph 
of Minos in Crete.“ He alludes to the Minotaur with cryptic terseness‘s 
and describes the Labyrinth built to sequester it.“ His whole account of 
Minos’ exactions of human food for the monster as a punitive tribute 
from the Athenians and of Theseus’ ending of this tyranny is contained 
in five hexameters: 


Quo postquam geminam tauri iuvenisque figuram 
Clausit, et Actaeo bis pastum sanguine monstrum 
Tertia sors annis domuit repetita novenis, 

Utque ope virginea nullis iterata priorum 
Ianua difficilis filo est inventa relecto.” 


Unless copiously annotated, they would be quite meaningless to a reader 
lacking previous knowledge of the legend. The desertion of Ariadne on 
“Dia” and her succor by Bacchus are tersely but intelligibly set down.** 

The Legend of Ariadne is far more explicit about the tribute, about the 
slaying of the Minotaur, and about the amatory episode of Theseus and 
Ariadne. Skeat remarks in his note on line 1922: ‘Chaucer here leaves 
Ovid; this part of the story is partly given in Plutarch and Hyginus, but 
Chaucer seems to have filled in details from some source unknown to 
me.’”#° But Chaucer does not abandon Naso entirely at this point, nor, so 
far as is discernible, does he imitate Plutarch, Boccaccio, Hyginus, or 
Virgil. Instead, he follows a source not recognized by Skeat—the Ovide 
Moralisé. 

After his “‘moralization” of the passion of Scylla for Minos,®° the 
French poet launches into a history of Pasiphaé’s strange love for the 


* As in this gloss preserved in a commentary to the Metamorphoses in MS. Mon. Lat. 
7205 (c.13), fol. 45c: “adempta nomen capillos. nam cirrus est capillus wel capillorum/ 
globus et a cirro dicta est cirris. que est alauda cristata.” 

“ “Vota Iovi Minos taurorum corpora centum 
Solvit, ut egressus ratibus Curetida terram 
Contigit, et spoliis decorata est regia fixis” (Met. 8, 152-154). 
“ Creverat obprobrium generis, feodumque patebat 
Matris adulterium monstri novitate biformis” (Met. 8, 115-156). 
@ Met. 8, 157-168. 
47 Met. 8, 169-173. 
48 Met. 8. 174-182. 
Oxf. Chaucer, m1, 334. 
% MS. Bibl. Nat. fr. 373, fols. 168°-1694. 
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190 Chaucer and the “Ovide Moralisé” 


bull; analyses the vacillations of her emotions, and reports her ‘‘com- 
plaints” at tedious length.*' Leaving her history, he returns for a mo- 
ment to Minos who has been on campaign during the period of his wife’s 
bestialities: 


Minos, beau sire, ou estoit il? 
En Athennes vengier son fil 

Que cilz d’Athennes mort auoient 
Qui par enuie le haioient. 

Minos fut preux et duis de guerre 
Si destruit et gasta la terre. 

Tant le fist bien, tant s’ efforca, 
Que ceulx d’Athennes par force a 
Ffait rendre et a mercir venir, ™ 
Et tuit voldrent de lui tenir 3* 
Leur terre et tout leur tenement 
Par paix et par accordement. 

Lui offrent tous a faire hommage, 
Si lui promettent le treuage 

Que fousiours mais a certain jour 
Sans respit querre, ef sans seiour, 
Vn de leurs barons esliront 

Et en Crete le tramettront, 
Cellui sur qui le los cherroit 

Que contredire n’el porroit 

S’en feroit Minos sa deuise. 
Quant la seurtez en fut prise, 
Minos rent volz qu’il ot promis. 
Atant s’est au repaire mis 

Liez et joyeux de son gaaing.” 


Ovid says nothing about Minos’ stay at Athens to fix terms upon the 
vanquished. The conception that the victims of the Minotaur were to be 
chosen by lot (“‘los’”) came from a mistranslation of Naso’s “‘sors’’®* 
(tribute) as a casting of lots—a common error in the Middle Ages, as 
will be seen. 

In the lines which follow, the author of the Ovide Moralisé recounts, 
after Ovid, Minos’ discovery of the monstrous issue of his wife’s adul- 
tery and his building of the Labyrinth in which to confine it.* Then the 
poet pauses to allegorize the legend of Pasiphaé and her bull. Then, re- 


5 Fols. 1694-171, 
82 Fols. 171>-°, 

53 Met. 8.171. 

4 Fol. 171°, 


55 Fols. 171°-1728. 
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Sanford Brown Meech 191 


suming his narrative, he tells of Theseus’ conquest of the Minotaur and 
base desertion of Ariadne for Phaedra. At the beginning of this episode 
he recounts, with even fuller detail than before, the circumstances of the 
drawing of lots: 


Establi fut que tous mettroient 
Chacun en vn vaissel vn lot, 

Sicom minos ordenne I’ot, 

Et sicom la fable l’afferme, 

Et tousiours maiz a certain terme 
Vn ou pluseurs des loz trairoient. 
Et quant au traire y troueroient, 
Ceulx qui ces loz auroient mis 
Tous deuouroit li ennemis 

Qui ert enfermez en la cage, 

Ne nulz n’y auoit auantage, 

Mais qui premiers trairoit son lot 
Premiers en son juise alot 

Pour estre viande et pasture 

Au monstre de la chartre obscure.® 


Chaucer’s account of the demands of Minos upon Athens (LGW. 
1922-1942) resembles the French one in several significant particulars: 


Athenes wan this king Minos also, 
And Alcathoe and other tounes mo; 
And this th’effect, that Minos hath so driven 
Hem of Athenes, that they mote him yiven 
Fro yere to yere her owne children dere 
For to be slayn, as ye shul after here. 

This Minos hath a monstre, a wikked beste, 
That was so cruel that, withoute areste, 
Whan that a man was broght in his presence, 
He wolde him ete, ther helpeth no defence. 
And every thridde yeer, with-outen doute, 
They casten lot, and as hit com aboute 
On riche, on pore, he moste his sone take, 

And of his child he moste present make 

Unto Minos, to save him or to spille, 

Or lete his beste devoure him at his wille. 
And this hath Minos don, right in despyt; 
To wreke his sone was set al his delyt, 

And maken hem of Athenes his thral 

Fro yere to yere, why] that he liven shal; 
And hoom he saileth whan this toun is wonne. 





® Fol. 172», 
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192 Chaucer and the “Ovide Moralisé” 


Here Chaucer, like the author of the Ovide Moralisé (and unlike Ovid), 
makes it explicit that Minos conquered Athens and that he imposed 
terms upon the city before setting sail for Crete. The statement of the 
achievement of the conquest followed by the result clause. ‘‘And this 
th’ effect” etc., parallels the construction in the French poem.*” 

It will be remembered that the Ovide Moralisé is indefinite about the 
period of recurrence of the casting of lots. It fixes the time rather vacu- 
ously as “tousiours....a certain jour” or “tousiours....a certain 
terme.” In one line, Chaucer says the tribute was exacted ‘‘Fro yere to 
yere.” This is generally taken to mean “‘once a year’’ and to contradict 
the “every thridde year” of six lines below. The interpretation is plausi- 
ble, since many compositions—like the Jugement dou Roy de Navarre 
which was probably familiar to Chaucer—make the tribute annual.®* Yet 
it is surprising that he should contradict himself so patently within a few 
lines. “‘Fro yere to yere’”’ may possibly be a vague statement equivalent 
to “from time to time.’’®* In that case, it may have been suggested by the 
phrases in the French, “tousiours . . . . a certain jour,”’ “tousiours.... 
a certain terme.” 

The author of the Ovide Moralisé in his first account of the tribute 
limits each installment of the human indemnity to a solitary victim 
(“‘vn de leurs barons’’), but he partially contradicts himself in the second, 
there indicating that one or several unfortunates drew fatal lots at a 
single casting. In the passage of the Legend just quoted Lowes*® found 
an inconsistency as to the number of victims required for each install- 
ment of the tribute. The statement 


87 Shannon (op. cit., p. 232) remarks: “The winning of Athens by Minos (line 1922) is 
indicated definitely by Boccaccio: ‘In cujus ultionem (Androgeus) pater insurgens occiso 
Niso Megarensium rege Athenienses acri bello superavit sibique vectigales facti.’ (De Gen., 
xi, 27).” It is obvious, however, that Chaucer is following the Ovide Moralisé here and not 
the De Genealogia Deorum. 

58 See Lowes, op. cit., pp. 322 and 323. Shannon (op. cit., p. 236) takes “Fro yere to 
yere” to mean “once a year” and considers the De Genealogia Deorum (10, Ch. 48) to have 
informed Chaucer that the tribute was annual. Yet there is stronger evidence for Chaucer’s 
acquaintanceship with the Jugement (see above and G. L. Kittredge, Mod. Phil., vr, pp. 
471-474; PMLA., xxx, pp. 3-4, 14-15) than with the treatise of Boccaccio. 

* The phrase recurs later in the Legend: 

“And this hath Minos don, right in despyt; 

To wreke his sone was set al his delyt, 

And maken hem of Athenes his thral 

Fro yere to yere, why] that he liven shal.” LGW., 1938-1941. 
It seems better to translate it here by a less definite locution or word such as “always” 
rather than by “once a year,” and so also in Fri.D 1432. In many instances(Kn. A. 1443, 
Sq.F.44, PF. 23,321, 411) however, the expression is to be taken literally as “once a year.” 

6 Op. cit., p. 323. 
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Sanford Brown Meech 


.... they mote him yiven 
Fro yere to yere her owne children dere 


he understood to mean that several were demanded, and therefore to be 
in direct contradiction to the lines: 

They casten lot, and as hit com aboute, 

On riche, on pore, he moste his sone take, 

And of his child he moste present make 

Unto Minos. 


But Shannon’s interpretation is probably to be accepted: 


in these subsequent lines he [Chaucer] is explaining that there was no escape from 
the decision of the lot . . . . Chaucer’s use of the singular number only serves to 
give greater concreteness to the idea and conveys no contradiction to his earlier 
statement.# 


In his statement that the victims demanded as tribute were children, 
Chaucer varies from the Ovide Moralisé, though on what authority we 
are left to conjecture. Very likely he may have picked up this informa- 
tion from a gloss in the manuscript of the Metamorphoses which he had 
in hand.® 

Chaucer forgoes all mention of Pasiphaé. Even he would have found 
difficulty in presenting her as a virtuous woman. If the Man of Lawe 
said “‘fy’’ to the “‘cursed stories” of “‘Canacee”’ and of ““Tyro Apollonius,’’® 
he would have banned the story of this queen. 

The description the Minotaur which closes the passage quoted from 
the Legend is much fuller than Ovid’s meagre 

Matris adulterium monstri novitate biformis (Met. 8. 156). 
The Ovide Moralisé makes the genesis of the beast and its nature clear 
as Ovid does not, but in these particulars the production exercised no 
more than the most general influence upon Chaucer, if any at all. Both 
the French and the English writers insist upon the absolute impartiality 
of the drawings: 
Ne nulz n’y avoit auantage They casten lot, and as hit com aboute 

On riche, on pore, he moste his sone 
take, 


* Op. cit., pp. 234-235. 

® Such as this one to Met. 8.170 in the commentary in MS. Mon. Lat. 7205, fol. 45¢: 
“Athenienses enim soluere habebant in tribus annis / tributum iuuenes. vii. minithauro qui 
sorte essent elec/ti..... ” 

Shannon (of. cit., 232 ff.) considers Boccaccio (De Genealogia Deorum, 10, Ch. 48), who 
defines the exaction as seven children annually, to have been Chaucer’s informant: this 
source appears a less probable one than an annotation in Chaucer’s own manuscript of 
Ovid. 

% ML.B77 ff. 




















194 Chaucer and the “Ovide Moralisé”’ 


and upon Minos’ absolute power over the unlucky drawer: 


Cellui sur qui le los cherroit And of his child he moste present make 
Que contredire n’el porroit Unto Minos, to save him or to spille. 
S’en feroit Minos sa deuise 


It seems probable that Chaucer got his “‘every thridde yeer’’ from a 
gloss. Ovid’s line. 
Tertia sors annis domuit repetita novenis (Met. 8. 171) 


seems to have been construed with quite uniform incorrectness in the 
Middle Ages. Its meaning is: “The third tribute, demanded after the 
nine-year interval, overcame (the Minotaur).” ‘‘Sors” was regularly 
taken in its more usual meaning of ‘‘lot” instead of in its proper sense 
here of “‘tribute.”’ The third tribute was thought to come at the end of 
nine years, instead of thrice nine.“ While Chaucer may have been led 


% See above, note 62. A gloss in the oldest extant commentary to the Metamorphoses 
(MS. Mon. Lat. 4610, fol. 70¢) reads: “Tertia sors aenni/us hic est intelligendum qucd 
minos / iam uenisset athenas et eas deuicis-/set et illis legem inposuisset. ut semper /in tercio 
anno persoluerent sibi ad opus minotauri nescio quod corpora.” 

A note in a later English commentary (MS. Canon. Lat. 72, fol. 42°) is more circum- 
stantial: “tercia sors repetita amnis nouenis / hoc potest legi dupliciter secundum illos qui 
dicunt quod singulis nouem annis mitebantur tres / homines ad esuriendum minotauri 
erunt transacti ter nouem anni hoc est xx‘! et / vii a principio sortis usque ad tempus illud 
quo theseus missus fuit per sortem./ secundum illos qui dicebant quod singulis triemniis 
mitebantur nouem homines erunt / transacti solum nouem anni.” 

A gloss in Ms. Mon. Lat. 14482, fol. 6°, makes the tribute annual and the victims four- 
teen: ‘“Cunctis atheniensibus / minos hoc iniunxit ut semper post. iii. annos bis septem 
corpora hominum mitterentur / minotauro in pastum.” 

Her. 10. 99-100 was sometimes annotated @ propos of the tribute as in the text of MS. 
Balliol 143, fol. 28b: “Postea uero rex minos pater androgei iuit / athenas ef cepit ciuitatem 
atheniensem / e¢ ea capta ordinauit quod singula die unus / ex popularibus athenarum 
iret inlaberin/tum ad bellandum cum minotauro eius/filio qui ommes ad eum euntes deuora- 
bat / Sed cum conquestio esset eo quod tamen populares enim / ibant ordinauit quod 
nobiles irent similis / et fecit fieri apodixas que leuabantur / pro illis qui ire debant ad 
minotaurum / et sic leuando uenit apodixa pro theseo filio / regis athenarum. qui promisit 
adriane / filie regis minois accipere eam in uxorem / si eius auxilio interficeret minotau- 
Wits...” 

Or the tenth epistle might be prefixed with an accessus which defined the nature of 
this tribute, as in MS. Trin. Coll. R. 3. 18, fol. 28b: ‘‘Postea / minos tale tributum petiit / 
ab atheniensibus ut in/fine trium annorum nouem / corpora mitterentur que a mino-/tauro 
deuorarentur. athe-/nienses uero sortem miserunt terna autem sors cecidit super /theseum 
qui auxilio adriagne / minotaurum interfecit.” 

The accessus to the fourth epistle in Ceffi’s translation (ed. Bernardoni 30-31) makes 
the tribute annual: “....lo Re Minos... . fece patto con Egeo, Duca d’Atene, che ogni 
anno gli dovesse mandare certo numero d’uomini.” The accessus to the tenth epistle anony- 
mously translated in MS. Riccard. 1580 makes the interval one year also and specifies the 
number of men to be seven (fol. 38a). In Bonsignori’s translation of the Metamorphoses the 
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into his erroneous interpretation of “sors” either by the OvideMoralisé 
or a gloss, or by both, only the latter could have given him the notion 
of the three-year interval between the renderings of tribute. The French 
poet, as we have seen, neglects to define the period.® 

Like the glosses, the Ovide Moralisé and the Legend record that Theseus 
was chosen by lot, as were all those dispatched to the devouring Mino- 
taur: 


Au tiers terme chey le sort This wikked custom is so longe yronne 
Dessuz le fil au roy d’ Athennes, Til that of Athenes king Egeus 
Theseus, qui en tantes paines Mot sende his owne sone, Theseus, 
Auoit sa puissance esprouuee Sith that the lot is fallen him upon, 
Et moult auoit grant renommee. To be devoured, for grace is ther non. 
En crete ala n’el pot veez And forth is lad this woful yonge 
Pour cel mortel treu paier.® knight 

Unto the court of king Minos ful 

right.®? 


Still proceeding on the wrong translation of the monosyllable “sors,” 
they contradict the general classical tradition which represents Theseus’ 
voyage to Crete as a voluntary mission to free his countrymen from the 
menace of the beast.** The passages, of course, resemble each other ver- 
bally as well as in their common divergence from tradition. Either the 
Metamorphoses or the Epistle of Ariadne®® may have supplied the name of 
““Egeus” to the Legend. 

Chaucer’s address to the Athenian, which follows, telling him his duty 
to the woman, his destined saviour,’® is quite original. The description 
of the prison tower and of the adjoining ‘‘foreyne” of Ariadne and Phae- 
dra” is also peculiar to the Legend, as is the circumstance that Theseus’ 
complaints were overheard by the ladies 





tribute is triennial and consists of seven men chosen by lot. “A tuti puose [Minos] per 
lege / che ogni capo de. iii. anni elli [the Athenians] douesse-/ro dare. vii. corpi d’homini 
(Bk. 8, Ch. 5, fol. 64° [ed. Venice, 1497]) . . . . liquali se man-/dauano per sorte” (Bk. 8, 
Ch. 8, fol. 64%), There is no internal evidence that Chaucer knew this translation, and its 
late date (1370) makes his acquaintance with it unlikely. For further light on the misinter- 
pretation of “novenis” see Shannon (op. cit., p. 240ff.). 

8 Lowes’ surmise (op. cit., p. 323) that the OM. suggested it happens to be incorrect. 

® Fol. 172>. So too, Filippo, the translator of the Heroides (ed. cit., p. 31. See n. 16) 
and Boccaccio (De Genealogia Deorum 10, Ch. 48) record that the lot fell upon Theseus— 
see Shannon (op. cit., p. 245). 

87 LGW. 1943-1949. 

8 See Harper’s Dict. of Classical Lit. and Antig., 1897, p. 1570. 

6 Met. 8, 174; Her. 10, 131. 

70 LGW. 1952-1959. 

1 LGW. 1960-1966, 
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196 Chaucer and the “Ovide Moralisé’ 


.... as they stode on the wal 
And lokeden upon the brighte mone (1971-2). 


In the mention of Phaedra, of whom Ovid has nothing, Chaucer is prob- 
ably following the Ovide Moralisé, where the girl is introduced with her 
sister at the corresponding point in the story, that is, immediately after 
Theseus’ arrival in Crete: 


Minos ot deux filles pucelles 
Gentes de corps ef de vis belles; 
Adriane auoit nom l’aisnee, 
Phedra fut la mendre nommee.” 


The Jugement dou Roy de Navarre, Filippo’s introductory note to his 
translation of Phaedra’s Epistle,”* the passage we have quoted from the 
Hous of Fame," or a gloss to the Metamorphoses or the Epistle”> may have 
reinforced in Chaucer’s mind the importance of the réle of the elder sis- 
ter. Since the metathesis in “Adriane” was general in the Middle Ages,”® 
the Ovide Moralisé cannot be assumed to have given Chaucer the form 
“Adrian” or “‘Adriane”’ which he employs in the Legend as in the Hous 
of Fame. 

Phaedra neither speaks nor acts in the Ovide Moralisé, while in the 
Legend it is she who suggests the means of saving Theseus.” In the 
former, Ariadne is apparently alone when she first sees the prince’® 
(where, we are not told); alone, when she delivers her “‘complaints”’ of 
the love which he has inspired;’® and alone, when she goes to interview 
him.*® “Ou la prison est deualez.” 

During the interview, she informs her lover how he may overcome the 
Minotaur and escape from the Labyrinth: 


7 Fol. 172>-¢, 

73 See above, note 16. 

™ HF, 405-426. 

7 As a gloss to Met. 8. 174 in the commentary to the Metamorphoses in MS. Canon. 
Lat. Class. 72, fol. 42b: “Rapta minoide id est adriagna filia / minois. duas adduxit secum 
adriagnam et phedram de phedra non facit mencionem quia non fuit stellificata sed de 
adriagna quam dimisit.” To learn of Phaedra Chaucer surely did not have to consult 
either Boccaccio’s De Genealogia Deorum (10, Ch. 22) or his Amorosa Visione (Ch. 22) as 
Child (op cit., col. 487) supposed he did. 

% Similar metathetic forms are to be found in mediaeval texts of the Heroides and the 
Metamorphoses; in Machaut’s Jugement dou Roi de Navarre, 2707-2769; in Filippo’s trans- 
lation of Her. 10; and in Italian translations of the Metamorphoses by Ser Arrigo Simintendi 
da Prato (c. 1320-1330) and by Giovanni dei Bonsignori (c. 1370). 

77 LGW. 1985-2024. 

78 Fol. 172°. 

79 Fols. 172*-1738. 

89 Fol. 173%-173>. 
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Sanford Brown Meech 


“Vn peloton compost lui [the Minotaur] baille 
De glus de taxu et de cole. 
Quant il vous beera la gole 
Pour vous destruire et deuourer, 
Gettez lui ens sans demourer 
Et l’estranglerez sans arreste 
Et lors si lui coppez la teste. 
A la porte vous attendray, 
Cest neussel de fil tendray 
Au chief, ef vous l’emporterez, 
Et par cest luissel trouuerrez 
Le chemin qui de la prison 
Vous mettra fors a guerison.’’*! 


A gloss to the Metamorphoses™ undoubtedly gave the author of the Ovide 
Moralisé the idea of providing Theseus with a choking missile—‘‘Un 
peloton compost .... De glus de taxu® et de cole” (a ball composed of 
straws, of pitch and of glue). The “‘neussel de fil” is mentioned by Ovid 
(Met. 8. 173), though with cryptic terseness. 

The “‘balles . . . . Of wexe and towe”’ to be tossed to the Minotaur and 
probable some of the other devices for besting him and the intricacies of 
his prison—which Chaucer makes not Ariadne but Phaedra devise—de- 
rive from the Ovide Moralisé: 


“And we shul make him balles eek also 
Of wexe and towe, that, whan he gapeth faste, 
Into the, bestes throte he shal hem caste 
To slake his hunger and encombre his teeth; 
And right anon, whan that Theseus seeth 
The beste achoked, he schal on him lepe 
To sleen him, or they comen more to-hepe. 


81 Fol. 173°. 

82 One like this gloss to Met. 8. 183 in a commentary to the Metamorphoses in Ms. 
Mon. Lat. 4610 (c. 11), fols. 704-71": “Dedalus interea. Secundum / manogaldum quia 
dedalus theseo en / sem et globos piceos consilio adri/agnes dederat. per quos globos / ille 
minotaurus inmoriturus / a theseo interfectus est ideo minos / dedalum in eandem domum 
consi-/lio eius adriagnes conclusit,” and this to Met. 8. 171 in a commentary in MS. Mon. 
Lat. 7205 (c. 14) fol. 45°: “‘Novents cecidit sors super theseum. cui / filum et picem tradidit. 
adriagne filia minois. amans illum. / quo filo de poste ligato ueniens ad minithaurum cum 
aperiret / os suum ad deuorandum misit globum piceum in os eius quem dum / manducaret 
euaginato gladio caput eius amputauit. deinde / sequens filum et ad portam rediens exiuit.” 

Bonsignori in his translation of the Metamorphoses (Bk. 8, Ch. 12) speaks of a club, 
strangling pellets and the thread as given to Theseus by Daedalus who intercedes at the 
request of Ariadne and Phaedra. The globe of pitch, a sword, and the thread are mentioned 
in an introduction to Her. 10 in an anonymous Italian translation in MS. Riccard 1580, fol. 
38>, These sundry weapons were probably all standard features of Ovidian exegesis. 
% “Taxu” is a variant form of “tac.” 
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This wepen shal the gayler, or that tyde, 

Ful privily within the prison hyde; 

And, for the hous is crinkled to and fro, 

And hath so queinte weyes for to go— 

For hit is shapen as the mase is wroght— 

Therto have I a remedie in my thoght, 

That, by a clewe of twyne, as he hath goon, 

The same wey he may returne anoon, 

Folwing alwey the threed, as he hath come” (LGW 2003-18). 


In the Ovide Moralisé and in the Legend the pellets are of mixed composi- 
tion, while the Ovidian glosses I have encountered describe them as made 
simply of pitch. ““Towe” is a fair equivalent of “glus”; and “wexe,” a 
rather loose rendering of ‘“‘cole.”” “‘Whan he gapeth faste’”’ probably re- 
flects ‘Quant il vous beera la gole,” although it happens to be quite as 
close to the “‘cum aperiret / os suum”’ of a gloss just reproduced. Finally, 
the plan of Theseus’ campaign in the Labyrinth is given in direct dis- 
course in both authors, although in the one the younger sister is the 
speaker; and in the other, the elder. 

In the French poem, Adriadne is the sole saviour of the prince, but, 
in the Legend, she has as accomplices, not only Phaedra, but also a cer- 
tain “‘gayler”’ associated with them at Phaedra’s suggestion.“ This man 
brings Theseus before the sisters® and, when the hero is victorious over 
the Minotaur, provides a “barge” in which they all escape. He appears 
to be no other than Daedalus, as I have remarked in an earlier study.*” 
Chaucer might naturally have conceived that the builder of the prison 
of the Minotaur*® was the chief jailor of Crete. Classical tradition repre- 
sented Daedalus to have provided Theseus with means of slaughtering 
the monster and escaping from the Labyrinth.*® Chaucer may have read 
statements of the tradition in the preface to the Epistle of Phaedra in 
Filippo’s Italian translation,®® or in a gloss to his own text of the Meta- 
mor phoses.** That the jailor supplied a barge to Theseus is apparently 
his own invention. The plain fact is that Daedalus fled from Minos on 


* LGW. 2010-2011. 

8 LGW. 2026. 

% LGW. 2150-2154. 

8? PMLA. xxv (1930), 117, 118. 

88 Met. 8, 159-168. 

89 See Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities, N.Y., 1897, p. 464. 

90 “FE }la [Adriana] gl’ [Teseo] insegnoe uccidere il Minotauro per l’ajuto del maestro 
Dedalo,” ed. Bernardoni, p. 31. See n. 16. 

1 One such as that quoted from MS. Mon. Lat.4610 in n. 84, The allusion to Daedalus’ 
assistance in Aen. 6. 29-30 would have been unintelligible to Chaucer unless glossed. 
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wings.” To avoid a contradiction, we may imagine, Chaucer did not 
identify his “‘gayler’”’ with the great artificer. 

As Filippo may have shaped this minor character of the Legend, the 
author of the Ovide Moralisé surely contributed traits of mind and the 
drift of several speeches to the more important Theseus. The English 
Theseus, to be certain, is something of a “‘losengere,” while he of the 
Ovide Moralisé is laconic to the point of gaucherie. But the first of his two 
meagre addresses to Ariadne in the French story: 


“*Aranthe rien cuer ef corps vous don 


Et vostre liges homs deuieng 
Se vous m’aidiez’ ” (Fol. 173¢) 


clearly suggested his elaborate protestations of humble service to her in 
the Legend (2029-73). In answer to these, the Chaucerian Adriane asks 
the prince to carry her to Athens and there marry her and to wed her 
sister to his son.* In the Ovide Moralisé, similarly, Theseus’ pledge of 
himself is immediately followed by his inamorata’s request of a promise 
of marriage: 


“....’Je vous retieng 


A seigneur frere et a ami. 

Quant vous aurez mort |’ennemi 
Qu’en vostre terre m’en menrez 

Et a espouse me prenrez, 

De ce vueil je estre seure” (Fol. 173°). 


There is, however, nothing of the betrothal of Phaedra to Theseus’ son 
in the Ovide Moralisé. I have already observed ™ that this fancy of the 
plighting of the elder sister is to be found in the preface to Phaedra’s 
Epistle in Filippo’s translation,® whence, we may guess, Chaucer appro- 
priated it. Theseus’ response to Ariadne’s inquiry in the Ovide Moralisé 
as to his intentions—a formal swearing that he will take her for his wife— 
is most tersely recorded: 


Theseus lui promet ef jure 
Ses dieux et ses loys met en pleige. (Fol. 173°). 


% Met. 8. 183-235. 

% LGW. 2080-2101. 

% Op cit., PMLA xiv, 116. Boccaccio (De Gen. Deor. 11, Ch. 29) records it, and may, 
of course, have been Chaucer’s source. 

% See above, note 16. The engagement is also mentioned in the Italian adaptation 
of the Metamorphoses of Giovanni dei Bonsignori (Bk. 8, Ch. 10). The reference of Bonsig- 
nori may have been suggested by the earlier work of Filippo. It may be, again, that the 
betrothal was a commonplace of mediaeval exegesis of Ovid, although I have found no 
glosses on the circumstance to suggest its wide acceptance. 
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With this, the imitated statement in the Jugement dou Roy de Navarre” 
or Chaucer’s own reference to the swearing in the Hous of Fame are 
equally good sources for the circumstantial oaths of the prince in the 
Legend (2103-2113): 


“Ye, lady myn,” quod he, “or elles torn 
Mote I be with the Minotaur to-morwe! 
And haveth her-of my herte-blood to borwe, 
Yif that ye wile; if I had knyf or spere, 
I wolde hit leten out, and ther-on swere, 
For than at erst I wot ye wil me leve. 
By Mars, that is the cheef of my bileve, 
So that I mighte liven and nat faile 
To-morwe for tacheve my bataile, 

I nolde never fro this place flee, 

Til that ye shuld the verray preve see.”’ 


At this point in the Legend all positive resemblance to the Ovide Mor- 
ralisé ceases. Both poems relate the encounter of the man and the beast 
rather vaguely and without any distinctive common circumstance.*® 
Chaucer mentions a stop in the “‘contre of Ennopye’’®” in the course of 
the flight, while the French poet brings the refugees directly to the island 
where Ariadne is deserted, which he names “Thie.’’*°° That the faithless 
Theseus, upon his return to Athens 


. ... fond his fader drenched in the see (2178) 


Chaucer probably read in Filippo’s prefatory note to his translation of 
the Epistle of Phaedra; it is not chronicled in the Ovide Moralisé. The 
recounting of forsaken Ariadne’s ‘‘dolours” and of her long complaining 
in the French story (Fol. 173°) is dull indeed. Chaucer wisely preferred 
to follow the more poignant account of her sorrow in the epistle which 
Ovid composed for her. The Ovide Moralisé represents the isle to be 
inhabited, since it speaks of Ariadne’s deliverer, Bacchus, not as a god, 
but as its king—‘“‘roys de la contree” (Fol. 173°)—and in this differs from 


% J DRN. 2755-2758—quoted above. 

97 HF, 421-424—quoted above. 

98 Fol. 1735; LGW. 2136-2149. 

% LGW. 2155. The suggestion for this seems to have been Ovid’s reference (Met. 7. 
471ff.) to that land as the home of Aeacus, an Athenian ally—see Skeat, Oxf. Chaucer, m1, 
338. n. LGW. 2155. 

100 Fol, 173¢. See above, note 14. 

101 See Chaucer and an Italian Translation of the Heroides, PMLA 45 (1930), p. 116 ff. 
The De Genealogia Deorum (10, Ch. 48) is an improbable source for Chaucer’s notice of the 
drowning. 

18 Her. 10; LGW. 2185-2217. 
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both the Latin and the English narrators.'* Its reference to the meta- 
morphosis of Ariadne’s crown is less like Chaucer’s than is Ovid’s: 


Couronne lui mist sur le chief 
Qui or luist pardurablement 
Aux cieulx, se la fable ne ment (Fol. 173°), 


....sumptam de fronte coronam 
Inmisit caelo; tenues volat illa per auras 
Dumque volat, gemmae nitidos vertuntur in ignes,’™ 


And in the signe of Taurus, men may see 
The stones of her coroun shyne clere (LGW. 2223-4). 


This analysis of the origins of the Legend of Ariadne has revealed sev- 
eral sources besides the Metamorphoses and Heroides. The foremost of 
these, the Ovide Moralisé, gave Chaucer a phrase to close his history of 
Scylla, but, more important, it supplemented for him Ovid’s cryptic allu- 
sions to the Athenian tribute and to Theseus’ adventure in Crete. It 
suggested to him the introduction of Phaedra as a character and the gen- 
eral content of some of the speeches of Theseus and the daughters of 
Minos. Chaucer materially expanded these meagre hints. He made 
Phaedra take an important rdéle in the action and transformed the lay 
figure Theseus into a smooth and plausible villain. He visualizes the 
places of his action: the characters in the Ovide Moralisé are as voices 
speaking out of an unlocalized void. In short, he breathed upon the 
rather poor artistic clay of the French poem and made it live. 

The introductory note to the Epistle of Phaedra in the Italian trans- 
lation of Filippo seems likely to have informed him of three additional 
details: the part of Daedalus in the victory of Theseus over the Mino- 
taur, the betrothal of Phaedra to Hippolytus, and the drowning of 
#Egeus. An Ovidian gloss probably gave him the conception of a three- 
year interval between the drawings of the fateful lots; and another, some- 
thing more of the réle of Daedalus. The De Genealogia Deorum may have 
contributed its mite, but Iam unable to discover any very likely instance 
of its influence in the Legend of Ariadne or elsewhere in Chaucer. 

With this strongly urged source, however, we shall not concern our- 
selves here, but proceed to summarize the influence of the Ovide Mor- 
alisé. There is no satisfactory evidence of an employment of the Ovide 
Moralisé in other Legends’ or in any production of Chaucer before the 


108 Her, 10, 59-60; LGW. 2163-2165. 

14% Met. 8. 178-180. Fas. 3. 513-516 is an equally good source intrinsically, but Chaucer 
shows slight knowledge of Bk. III of the Festivals. 

105 For the sake of completeness, a triangular resemblance between the versions of the 
story of Pyramus and Thisbe in the Ovide Moralisé(4.229-1169), the Legend of Good Women, 
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Legend of Good Women..~ It may be that in projecting this, his most 
ambitious poetical exploitation of Ovid, he considered it for the first time 
worth while to procure the ponderous allegorized translation and to con- 
sult it. For his earlier assimilation of portions of the Metamorphoses he 





and Gower’s Confessio Amantis (3. 1331-1494) may be noted here. In the Metamorphoses 
and these three later poems, the story beings: 


Pryamus et Thisbe, iuvenum pulcherrimus alter, 
Altera, quas Oriens habuit, praelata puellis, 
Contiguas tenuere domos, ubi dicitur altam 
Coctilibus muris cinxisse Semiramis urbem. (Met. 4.55-8) 


En Babiloine la cité 
Furent dui home renomé, 
Dui citeain de grant hautece, 
De parenté et de richece 
Li riche home orent deus enfans 





C’Ovides en son livre nome 3 
Et dist qu’il furent apelé ; 
L’uns Piramus, l’autre Tisbé. (OM. 4. 229-33, 38-40) 


At Babiloine whylom fil it thus, 
The whiche toun the queen Semiramus 
Leet dichen al about, and walles make 
Ful hye, of harde tyles wel y-bake. 
Ther weren dwellinge in this noble toun 
Two lordes, which that were of greet renoun, 
And woneden so nigh, upon a grene, 
That ther nas but a stoon-wal hem bitwene, 
As ofte in grete tounes is the wone. 
And sooth to seyn, that o man hadde a sone, 
Of al that londe oon of the lustieste. 
That other hadde a doghter, the faireste, 
That estward in the world was tho dwellinge. 
This yonge man was cleped Piramus, 
And Tisbe hight the maid Naso seith thus. (LGW. 706-18, 24-5). 
The Cite which Semiramis 
Enclosed hath with wa! aboute, 
Of worthi folk with many a route 
Was enhabited here and there; 
Among the whiche tuo ther were 
Above alle othre noble and grete, 
Dwellende tho withinne a Strete 
So nyh togedre, as it was sene, 
That ther was nothing hem betwene, 
Bot wow to wow and wall to wall. 
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had other auxiliaries at hand. Machaut’s Dit de la Fontaine Amoureuse 
had given him suggestions for the version of the Ovidian story of Ceyx 
and Alcyone in the Boke of the Duchesse, as the Jugement dou Roy de 
Navarre may have for that of Theseus and Ariadne in the Hous of Fame. 





This o lord hadde in special 

A Sone, a lusti Bacheler, 

In al the toun was non his pier: 
That other hadde a dowhter eke, 
In al the lond that forto seke 
Men wisten non so faire as sche. 


And Tisbe hight the maid. (CA. 3, 1333-47, 74) 


Ovid speaks of the paternal veto of the marriage of the lovers—‘‘Sed vetuere patres” 
(Met. 4, 61)—, but he says nothing more of the fathers. They receive mention before the 
titular hero and heroine in all three mediaeval versions and their high estate is empha- 
sized. 

The resemblance in phraseology between the two English stories seems too close to be 
accidental. One—we cannot tell which—of the English poets probably influenced the 
other. 

In the passages of the Ovide Moralisé and the Legend there are three minutiae not in 
Gower: the identification of the city of Semiramis as Babylon, the similar—and very 
common-place words—renomé and renoun, and the citation of Ovid as authority for the 
names of the lovers. The name of the city, it is true, Chaucer might have learned quite 
as well from Lactantius’ famous short commentary to the Metamorphoses or a mediaeval 
gloss. (e.g. MSS Mon. Lat. 7205, fol. 305; 14482, fol. 155; 14809, fol. 71") as from the 
French lines. 

The quoted passages of the Ovide Moralisé and the Confessio are without special like- 
nesses. These poems, however, have three peculiarities in common outside these passages: 
both personify the lover’s passion—the one as Amours (OM. 4.241ff.); the other as Cupid 
(CA. 3. 1366ff.); both call the beast which tears Thisbe’s wimple a lion (OM 4.888, 904, 
919; CA. 3.1392, 98), and in both her refuge from the monster is arboreal: 


Vait s’en isnelement mucier 
Sous l’ombre d’un alemendier. (OM 4.902-3) 


And Tisbee dorste noght remue, 

Bot as a bridd which were in Mue 

Withinne a buissh sche kepte hire clos 

So stille that sche noght aros. (CA. 3, 1411-4). 


Chaucer follows Ovid in specifying the beast to be a lioness (Met. 4.97, 102; LGW. 805, 
817), and the refuge a cave (Met. 4. 100; LGW. 811). 

Of the three common peculiarities just cited, none is striking. Thus, the personifica- 
tion of love is an ubiquitous convention, and the change of Thisbe’s refuge is not confined 
to Gower and the French poet (Lanctantius Placidus: ‘“Thisbe .... in syloan refugit”’; 
Giovanni dei Bonsignori’s Ital. transl. of the Metamorphoses, Bk. IV, Ch. V.: “[Tisbe] as- 
cose in uno luoco fra sassi e arbori.””) As a summer’s work has failed to disclose any other 
parallels between the Confessio and the Ovide Moralisé, I cannot but assume these to 
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Chaucer’s other early borrowings from the Metamorphoses were so trivial 
that he may not have considered it worth the effort to look up the parallel 
passages in the Ovide Moralisé. It is rather unlikely that Chaucer owned 
such a huge and expensive manuscript as a copy of the moralized Ovid 
would have been. He may have borrowed a copy during the period of 
the composition of the Legend and then relinquished it, as there is not 
any trace of its influence in the Canterbury Tales. 

All this is speculation: Chaucer may have read the Ovide Moralisé 
early and late in his career. Sufficient it is to say that he turned to it for 
inspiration for two at least, and possibly to a lesser degree in the third, 
of his adaptations of narratives of the Metamorphoses in the Legend of 
Good Women. In these instances, he did not go to the Ovide Moralisé for 
aid in the literal construction of Ovid, as apparently he went to the trans- 
lation of Filippo ‘‘Ceffi.”” The former production, always tending toward 
adaptation rather than exact translation of the Metamorphoses, departed 
from its original to a greater degree than usual in its broad expansion of 
the story of Theseus, the Cretan sisters, and the Minotaur which is 
treated so briefly by Ovid as to be unintelligible. The interpolated poems, 
the Philomena and the Pyramus et Tisbe, likewise materially elaborate 
Ovidian stories. The French versions of the martyrdoms of Ariadne and 
of Philomela gave Chaucer new details of fact and new interpretations 
as more faithful translations could not have done. Combining these bits 
neither scholarly nor greatly artistic with others from Ovid and of his 
own invention, he shaped literary mosaics of the highest artistry and un- 
mistakably his own in spite of their derivative character. 


SANFORD BRowN MEECH 
University of Michigan 





be accidental. We have then: striking parallels between Chaucer’s and Gower’s versions 
of the Thisbe story; interesting, but inconclusive, ones between Chaucer’s and that of the 
Ovide Moralisé. 


106 As remarked above, HF. 405-426 seems rather to be indebted to the Jugement dou 
Roy de Navarre for certain details not in Ovid, than to the OM. The apparent allusion to 
the metamorphosis of Scylla in TC. V. 1110 may be owing to a gloss quite as possibly as 
to the French production. 
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THE MEDIZVAL SETTING OF 
CHAUCER’S MONK’S TALE 


HE purpose of this paper is not to establish definite sources for 
Chaucer’s Monk’s Tale but to consider it as a representative of a 
general medieval type. Professor Lounsbury declared that the Monk’s 
Tale belonged to a “‘species of composition to which the men of Chau- 
cer’s age were exceedingly addicted.”’ In the Canterbury Tales, he con- 
tinues, ‘‘the Monk’s tale is introduced as a specimen of these collections 
of stories, and largely and perhaps entirely for the sake of satirizing, or 
at least of censuring, the taste that created and enjoyed them.”! “In 
the Middle Ages,” writes Mr. J. E. Wells, “it was not at all uncommon to 
make collections of a single general type. .... These collections were. ... 
of an encyclopedic character.’ So Mr. E. Greenlaw: “It [the Monk’s 
Tale] is . . . . an example of the many collections of tales having a didac- 
tic purpose which were characteristic of medievalism.’”* 
Professor Tatlock, however, dissents vigorously from the notion that 
we have in the Monk’s Tale a wide-spread medieval type. Taking issue 
with Lounsbury’s view as quoted above, he declares: 


There is no question that the genre represented in the Monk’s Tale was wholly 
the creation of Boccaccio both in conception and form, though hints are of course 
traceable to other medieval works. ... . If the De Casibus was the first work of 
the species the ‘taste’ was certainly not widely popular in Chaucer’s age any- 
where in Europe, and was doubtless wholly unknown in England.‘ 


Before drawing any general conclusions in regard to this somewhat 
sweeping statement it may be well to consider a few of the “hints” to 
which Mr. Tatlock casually refers. One may remark in passing that, 
though denying the earlier existence of the type, Mr. Tatlock concedes 
that the genre was one likely to become popular in England as “indicated 
by its harmony with medieval taste; by its later vogue due to Lydgate’s 
Falls of Princes,”’ etc , 

It is to be noted in the first place that the definition of tragedy which 
the Monk sets forth was one widely current in the Middle Ages: 


1 Studies in Chaucer, III, 332-4. J. R. Lowell, Study Windows, should be noted as the 
precursor of Lounsbury. 

2 Manual of Writings in Middle English (1923), p. 185. 

4 Selections from Chaucer (Lake Library Edition), p. 266. 

* Devel. and Chronol. of Chaucer’s Works, Chauc. Soc. Pubs. 2nd Ser. 37, p. 167. 

* Tatlock, op. cit., p. 168. 
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Tragedie is for to seyn a certeyn storie, 
As olde bokes maken us memorie, 

Of him that stood in greet prosperitee 
And is y-fallen out of heigh degree 
Into miserie, and endeth wrecchedly.® 


The mention of “old bokes”’ suggests that the idea was by no means new 
with Chaucer. Boethius, the great spokesman of the Middle Ages, wrote 
in 524A.D.: .... “quid tragoediarum clamor aliud deflet, nisi indiscreto 
ictu fortunam felicia regna vertentem?’’ Vincent of Beauvais in 1250 
noted: ““Tragcedia vero poesis a leto principio in tristem finem desinens.”* 
And a fourteenth-century MS. in the Bibliothéque Nationale defines: 
“tragedya, de infelicitate sublimium personarum, ut facit Lucanus et 
Statius.”® This last reference would suggest the popularity of the idea 
from the Roman period down, and Boethius’ reference to “fortunam”’ 
reflects the Senecan use of fickle Fortuna, which came down through the 
Middle Ages in the Roman du Renart, Speculum Stultorum, Roman de 
la Rose, Carmina Burana, Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Jean de Condé 
and a host of others, as Dr. H. R. Patch has exhaustively demonstrated.'° 
There is every reason to suppose, therefore, that, generally speaking, 
Chaucer was living in an atmosphere heavy with “‘tragedie,” of distinctly 
medizval implication. 

We may proceed next to note specific examples of this multiplication 
of medieval “‘tragedie’”’ before and after Chaucer, both in groups and 
separately in individual stories. The documents which illustrate the de- 
velopment of the tradition preceding Chaucer may be arranged in tabu- 
lar form, without detailed discussion. However, in order to clarify their 
relationship, the documents cited may be grouped in three classes: the 
Roman Tradition, the Clerical Medieval Tradition, and the Non-clerical 
Medieval Tradition,—the latter two, of course, being virtually syn- 
chronous. Of these divisions the most important for our purpose is the 
third, inasmuch as it leads directly to Chaucer himself. 

The documents of the Roman tradition I arrange in two columns, plac- 
ing in one those works which develop the general theme of fickle Fortune 
and in the other those which contributed specific material to Chaucer 


* Canterbury Tales, B, 3163-7. Note the repetition of this definition in B, 3951-6. 

7 Quoted by E. K. Chambers in The Medieval Stage, I1, 209 n. 

8 Ibid., p. 209 n. 

® Notices des Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale, XXII, 418. 

10 “The Tradition of the Goddess Fortuna in Roman Literature and in the Transition 
Period,” Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, III-IV, April and July, 1922, and 
July, 1923. Chaucer’s Monk’s Tale uses Seneca, Lucan, Boethius, Roman de la Rose, 
Dante, Petrarch, [and Boccaccio]. See J. E. Wells, Manual, pp. 709ff. on the sources. 
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by way of Boccaccio. In the case of the former, no attempt will be made 
to use all the sources indicated by Mr. Patch in his distinguished treatises 
on the subject, but the discussion will be confined to the more obvious 
and prominent illustrations. 


The Roman Tradition 


Fortuna Boccaccio 

Ennius (239-169 B.C.) 
Annales 

Ovid (43 B.C.-17A.D.) Hyginus (d. 17 A.D.) 
Tristes and Ex Ponto Fabulae—\st printed 


edition in 1535 


Seneca (5 B.C.-65A.D.) 
Tragedies—especially Phaedrus 
Suetonius (c. 401 A.D.) 


De Viris Illustribu 







Boethius (d. 525 A.D.) <3 
De Consolatione Philosophiae 
Isidor of Seville 
De Viris Illustribus—616 A.D. 
and 
Commentary on Hyginus 


Remigius of Auxerre 
(841-908 A.D.) on Hyginus and 


Boethius 
Dante (1265-1321) ¥ A 
Inferno , ; 
Petrarch (1304-74) Y 


De Viris Illustribus 
De Remediis Utriusque Fortunae 


A 


Boccaccio (1314-75) 

De Casibus Virorum Illustrium 
Chaucer (c. 1345-1400) 

Monk’s Tale 


The influence of Hyginus is a matter which deserves to be specially 
emphasized. Hyginus, as Sandys states, was “appointed by Augustus 
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to preside over the Palatine Library;’’™ he was a “friend of Ovid.... 
[and] one of the foremost scholars of the Augustan Age.”” His Fabule 
were probably based upon Apollodorus’ Handbook of Mythology (c. 
55 B.c.). Gower certainly used them in his Confessio A mantis“ and Miss 
Hammond" has already suggested that they were perhaps used by Boc- 
caccio and also known to Chaucer."* The fables of Hyginus may be com- 
pared with Boccaccio’s De Casibus from at least two points of view: 
(1) the titles and content of the myths, (2) the Latin parallelisms of 
style. The content of the myths and the stylistic parallels cannot be dis- 
cussed in this brief paper, but with regard to the titles, several similarities 
appear at once: Boccaccio’s Cadmus is the subject of Hyginus’ sixth 
fable; Atreus is Hyginus’ 88th; Atreus and Thyestes appear in Hyginus’ 
258th; Agamemnon in Hyginus’ 261st; Hecuba in the 111th; Priam in 
the 90th; Theseus in the 38th and 42nd; Jocasta in the 26th, 67th, 243rd 
and 253rd, etc. All of these are from merely Book I of Boccaccio, and the 
only important “falls” Boccaccio used in this book which do not appear 
in Hyginus are those of Adam, Nimrod, and Samson.” Comment on 
these omissions, on the part of Hyginus, is unnecessary. It is evident, 
therefore, that Boccaccio and Hyginus were using much the same sub- 
jects. 

This parallelism should be developed much further than there is space 
for here—with relation to both content and Latinisms—but M. Hau- 
vette has probably settled the question of Boccaccio’s dependence on 
Hyginus. In discussing the former’s De Claris Mulieribus, M. Hauvette 
notes: “I] emprunte quelques fables 4 Hygin,’’* and relative to the same 
work: “encore ces quatre emprunts nouveaux sont-ils coupés par un 
chapitre tiré d’Isidore de Séville.’”® But such a remark would lead to a 


u J. E. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship, I, 161. Dr. A. A. Hill of the Univer 
sity of Virginia has expressed to me some doubt as to whether the Fables were written by 
the librarian. 

2 Tbid., p. 199. 

8 Tbid., p. 137. 

J. E. Wells, Manual, p. 596. 

18 Chaucer Bibliography, p. 81. 

16 Tt would be interesting also here to trace the possible connection of Chaucer with 
Hyginus, but that would completely transcend the purpose of this brief paper. For exam- 
ple, Fables 90-115 form the Trojan War group. Compare Troilus and Cressida? 

17 For the rest of Book I of Boccaccio, Althea is Hyginus’ 171st; Narcissus the 214th; 
Orithyia appears in 14 and 18; Hercules in the 30th; and Orpheus in the 14th, 251st, and 
273rd. The only minor “falls” in Boccaccio’s Book I that are not in Hyginus are those 
of Pyrrhus, Evander, Mirra, and Marpessia. I am overlooking, of course, Boccaccio’s 
interpolated moral disquisitions, though these suggest fables in themselves. 

18H. Hauvette, Boccacce: Etude Biographique et Littéraire (Paris, 1914), p. 401. 

19 Thid., p. 402. 
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detailed discussion of Boccaccio’s relationship to Isidore of Seville and 
Remigius of Auxerre, both of whom certainly knew Hyginus.”° This is 
of course another line of proof which will not be followed up here. The 
conclusion, however, is obvious: broadly speaking, Boccaccio’s De Casi- 
bus was not “‘the first work of the species” as Mr. Tatlock’s statement 
implies. Consideration of the two following tables will perhaps throw 
even greater doubt upon the validity of Mr. Tatlock’s assertion. 


The Middle Ages—The Clerical Tradition 


Regio, Abbot—time of Charlemagne (742-814 A.D.). 

Hugo of St. Victor. 

Fra John of Malliaco. 

[Innocent III (1160-1216), De Contemptu Mundi]. 
Jacques de Vitry (c. 1240). 
Etienne de Bourbon (c. 1261). 
John of Bromyard, Summa Praedicantium (c. 1418?). 
Promptuarium Exemplorum—early 15th century. 
Eneas Sylvius (1405-64), De Viris Illustribus. 


The course of the tradition reflected in the works listed in this table, 
though it did not specifically develop a series of “falls” in the Boccaccian 
sense, nevertheless did evolve collections of tales which the clerics could 
use as exempla to point out the effects of ambition as well as other sins. 
For example, “‘Le cardinal Jacques de Vitry est le premier qui ait érigé 
en systéme l’emploi des anecdotes dans les sermons, et qui en ait formé 
une espéce de recueil.””! And “Etienne de Bourbon ... . a fait rentrer 
dans son vaste cadre tous les récits moraux qu’il a pu rassembler.’’” This 
procedure certainly supplied the impulse for the moralizations by Boc- 
caccio and by his immediate followers, Laurent de Premierfait and Lyd- 
gate, but mot, be it noted, for Chaucer, whose Monk merely announces: 


“T wol bewayle in maner of Tragedie 
The harm of hem that stode in heigh degree, 
And fillen so that ther nas no remedie 
To bringe hem out of hir adversitee; 
For certain, whan that Fortune list to flee, 
Ther may no man the cours of hir witholde; 
Lat no man truste on blind prosperitee; 
Be war by thise ensamples trewe and olde.’ 


20 See Max Manitius, Geschichte der Lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, pp. 55, 513. 

% D’Etienne de Bourbon, Anecdotes Historiques (ed. A. L. de la Marche, Paris, 1877), 
Introduction, p. xi. 

% Tbid., p. xiii. 
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In the next table, however, we make a closer approach to Chaucer: 


The Middle Ages—The Non-Clerical Tradition 


Simund de Freine, ‘“Le Roman de Philosophie” (1180) on Fortuna. 

Roman du Renart—12th century— Wheel of Fortune. 

N. Wireker, Speculum Stultorum—12th century—‘‘Quae veniunt subito, 
subito quandoque recedunt.” 

De A ffra et Flairo—MS. of 13th century. 

Carmina Burana—13th century—Wheel of Fortune. 

Roman de la Rose—c. 1237 (de Lorris) c. 1277 (de Meung)—Fortuna. 

Pierre de la Broche—1276—on fall from height. 

Jean de Condé, Le Dis de Fortune (1314). 

Armannino de Bologna, Fiorita (1325)—A collection of prose tales with 
verses at end adding moral reflection. 

It will be obvious from the above list, which is taken largely from Mr. 
Patch’s study of Fortuna, that whereas the Boccaccian moralistic group- 
ing comes from the clerical tradition, The Monk’s Tale is closer to the 
non-clerical. In fact, among the treatises in the above group there is one 
which distinctly looks forward to Chaucer: the De Affra et Flairo is 
characterized by Thomas Wright as “‘a curious example of the class of 
poems to which the writers of the age gave the title of Tragcedie.””™ 
Note also that it is in verse. That the Roman de la Rose was familiar 
to Chaucer goes without saying. 

When one comes now to Boccaccio’s De Casibus (the first version of 
which was written 1355-1360 and a second sometime before 1374), the 
moral purpose bequeathed to him by the clerical tradition is at once ob- 
vious. Within the limits of the first Book appear, interpolated between 
the tales, little pieces of warning against disobedience, against pride, 
“contra la souerchia credenza,” “‘contra la donne,” etc., etc. At the end 
of Book II, as Kérting points out, Boccaccio outdoes himself in moralistic 
fervor: ‘....zu diesem Buche [the third] wird eine lingere Praefatio 
gegeben in welcher B. den Satz zu beweizen sucht, dass, wer ungliicklich 
werde, dies lediglich seiner eigenen Schuld zuzuschreiben habe. Sodann 
wird zur weiteren Erhartung dieses Satzes eine allegorische Fabel, ‘Pau- 
pertatis et fortunae certamen’ erzahlt.”’* 

In combining his series of stories from Adam down Boccaccio employed 
the typically medieval device of the dream or vision, but there is no 





3B, 3181-88. And there are only three examples of moralizing in the Tale proper: 
B, 3282, 3357, 3820. See note 29, below. 

% Percy Society Publications, VIII (1842), Introduction, p. xiii. 

% G. Kérting, B’s Leben und Werke (Leipzig, 1880), p. 728 n. My Italian titles above 
were from the edition of 1565. 
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trace of this motif in the Monk’s Tale. Boccaccio’s treatment of the 
theme, therefore, differentiates itself from Chaucer’s in these two re- 
spects: the moralizing purpose and the dream setting. Nor was Chaucer, 
as both Mr. R. D. French and Mr. J. E. Wells have pointed out, particu- 
larly indebted to Boccaccio for the originals of many of the Monk’s 
“tragedies.” In fact, only five” of the seventeen can be traced definitely 
to the De Casibus.”" 

We are prepared now to draw some definite conclusions with regard to 
Mr. Tatlock’s comments on Lounsbury. In the first place, Chaucer’s 
Monk’s Tale is not in the Boccaccian tradition, for it is neither dream 
motivated nor moralistic. Though it does present a collection of “trage- 
dies,” the tales themselves are not taken for the most part from Boccac- 
cio, whom, as a matter of fact, Chaucer never directly mentions any- 
where in his works, though it is obvious that he refers to him under the 
name of “‘Lollius.”” Hence the statement by Professor F. N. Robinson?* 
still stands: the idea of the Monk’s Tale grew out of the Roman de la 
Rose—that is, out of the tradition of Fortuna®® handed down from the 
Romans and the non-clerical pieces of the Middle Ages indicated in the 
tables given above. Second, Mr. Tatlock’s emphatic pronouncement 
that “‘the ‘taste’ was certainly not widely popular in Chaucer’s age any- 


% Adam, Sampson, Balthazar, Zenobia, Nero. It is true that Chaucer’s rubric prints 
B’s title, but my tables above have shown the common property of Latin titles in the 
Middle Ages. 

27 It should be reiterated now, as already suggested above, that both of Boccaccio’s 
direct followers, Laurent de Premierfait and Lydgate, maintained their master’s moralis- 
tic tenor, though with a difference. The most recent comparison of the three men in their 
moralistic tendencies appears in M. Forster’s article, “Boccaccio’s De Casibus Virorum 
Illustrium, in englischer Bearbeitungen,” in Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 27. Heft, Oct., 1924, 
p. 1943. [But H. Bergen’s Introductory note to his edition in 1923 of Lydgate’s Fall of 
Princes gives more detailed comparison.] The hot-blooded Italian, he says, treats “den 
grossen .... ohne jede Sympathie oder auch nur Achtung... . Ein Fanal, die Mensch- 
heit aus ihrer Trigheit auf zuriitteln, sollte sein Werk sein.” But the Frenchman is writing 
for a Prince, the Duc de Berry: “.... tritt er den grossen mit Ehrerbietung.... wo 
seine Vorlage von Tyrannei redet, wagt er kaum zu tadeln; mehr Klage ist es iiber die 
ungliickliche Lage des Volkes.” ‘Eine mittlere Stellung nimmt der Englinder ein.” He 
is not so “kiihn” as Boccaccio, nor so “untertinig” as the Frenchman. That these three 
men should be so generally related in purpose, however, is obvious when one realizes that 
Laurent was using Boccaccio’s early version, which he translated into French literally in 
1400 and then expanded in 1409, and this last version is the starting point of Lydgate. 
Then Wm. Baldwin’s printer-friend interested in Lydgate inspired another famous moral- 
istic collection of “falls,” the Mirror for Magistrates (1559) [See Baldwin’s Preface]. 

28 Statement made in a Harvard classroom. 

29 Note the predominance of direct references in the Tale to “fortune: B, 3185, 3191, 
3326, 3379, 3431, 3557, 3566, 3587, 3591, 3635, 3647, 3740, 3746, 3773, 3859, 3884, 3913, 
3953. 
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212 The Medieval Setting of the “Monk’s Tale” 


where in Europe”’ is based upon a distinct narrowing of the field to simply 
an indecisive (Boccaccio’s or Chaucer’s) type of collection of such tales; 
whereas the “‘taste” for the idea of medieval “tragedie” in collections of 
divers types certainly was popular, as shown above, nearly everywhere 
in Europe, and it is this general taste that Chaucer, through the Knight 
and the Host, is perhaps parodying in the Prologue of the Nonne Prestes 


a: 





Tale directly following The Monkes Tale. 

Furthermore, that such “tragedie’”’ continued for two centuries after 
Chaucer, in both clerical tradition (i.e. moralistic) and non-clerical (nar- 
rative) is clearly shown by the table which follows. 


S28 stouabsamboetirn: 


The Two Traditions after Chaucer 


Laurent de Premierfait (d. 1418), first “translation” of earlier form of 
De Casibus in 1400, printed 1476; second ‘‘translation’”—much ampli- 
fied—in 1409, printed 1483. 

Lydgate (c. 1370-c. 1450)—using Laurent’s 2nd translation—1431-8. : 
First printed in 1494, second in 1527, third in 1554. 

Spanish Translation of Boccaccio, 1495. 

Moralized Tales from Seneca, 15th century (British Museum MS. 21429). 

A. Mussato, The Tragedy of Ezzelino, Tyrant of Padua, 15th century 
(Egerton MS. 2630). 

“Complaint of Edward II,” Fabyan’s Chronicle, 1516. 

“The Tragical Death of David Beaton,” by Lyndesay, 1547. 

Lanquet, Coopers Chronicle, 1549. 

[Hall’s Chronicle, 1548, 1550.] 

Mirror for Magistrates, 1559—Baldwin, (1563, 1571). 

[Painter, Palace of Pleasure, 1567.] 

Bandello, Histoires Tragiques, 1567. 

Grafton’s Chronicle, 1570. 

Mirror for Magistrates, 1574—Higgins. 

Mirror for Magistrates, 1578—Blenerhasset. 

Churchyard, Earl of Murton’s Tragedy, 1581. 

Mirror for Magistrates (1587)—Higgins, Baldwin. 

G. Turberville, Tragical Tales, 1587. 

Samuel Daniel, Complaint of Rosamond, 1592. 

T. Lodge, Tragical Complaint of Elstred, 1593. 

M. Drayton, Piers Gaveston, 1593. F 

Fletcher’s Richard IIT, 1593. 

Locrine, 1595. 

M. Drayton, Legend of Great Cromwell, 1607. 

Mirror for Magistrates (1610)—R. Niccols. 
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It was Lounsbury who also added to his comments noted above: 
“Their popularity culminated in our literature with the ‘Mirror for Magi- 
strates’ and apparently died with the production of that work.’’*° The 
above table doubtless will generally support that statement, but why as- 
sume that the genre absolutely stopped in 1610? I submit that it merely 
merged with another form and has come on down to us at the present day 
through, for example, Drayton’s Heroical Epistles, Wither’s Fidelia, 
Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard, Prior’s and Lyttelton’s Dialogues of the Dead, 
Johnson’s Vanity of Human Wishes, Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, 
Browning’s Men and Women, and, as late as 1926, H. Belloc’s Short Talks 
with the Dead—a tradition extending all the way from Ennius’ Annales, 
in 172 B.c. to H. Belloc in 1926, or some 2100 years. 


R. W. Bascock 
College of the City of Detroit 


* Op. cit., III, 332. 
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XI 
WILLIAM DUNBAR AS A SCOTTISH LYDGATIAN 


LL the accepted authorities agree in stating first, that William Dun- 

bar was not wholehearted in his devotion to Chaucer, but followed 

him “at a distance and, perhaps, with a divided affection” for some other 

school of poetry; and secondly, that the other influence which divided his 

affection was that of French poets such as Alain Chartier, Charles of 
Orleans, and above all Villon.! 

The first of these statements is unquestionably true; the second is wide 
of the mark. A study of every available French poet whom Dunbar 
could have imitated leads me to assert that the only well-authenticated 
poem by Dunbar whose provenience is thoroughly French is ‘“The Testa- 
ment of Mr. Andro Kennedy.” This, however, in tone and substance 
closely resembles, not Villon’s own work but rather those vulgar and up- 
roarious parodies of his testaments which were exceedingly popular dur- 
ing Dunbar’s sojourn in France. In the choice and treatment of his sub- 
jects Dunbar resembles Eustace Deschamps more nearly than any other 
French predecessor or contemporary. 

The most direct and extensive influence upon Dunbar seems to come 
from another quarter. Of Dunbar’s thirty satirical and humorous poems 
only one owes obligations to the school of Villon, one shows indebtedness 
to Henryson, and two to Chaucer, while no less than seven reveal the 
dominant influence of Lydgate.” 

Two of Dunbar’s poems, “Justis Betwix the Telzeour and the Sowtar” 
and “Of James Dog,” belong in a distinctive genre styled by Mac- 
Cracken “the vituperative ballade in the French manner, followed by 
the amende.’*> The earliest known English examples of this type are two 
unprinted poems by Lydgate, ‘“‘Ballade on an Alle-Selier” and “Ballade 
per Antiphrasim,”’ a mutilated text of which is preserved in MS. Rawlin- 
son C 48 in the Bodleian Library. These poems are devoted to a caustic 


1G. Gregory Smith, Camb. Hist. of English Lit., II, 251 ff. Cf. also Mackay’s Introd. 
to Small’s Ed. of The Poems of Wm. Dunbar (S.T.S.), I, cxliv ff., J. J. Jusserand, Literary 
Hist. of Eng. People, U1. Pt. 1, 116,—T. F. Henderson, Scottish Vernacular Lit., p. 185. 
Miss E. P. Hammond, the most recent scholar to discuss Dunbar (English Verse between 
Chaucer and Surrey, Introd. pp. 24-25), does not challenge these time-honored assertions. 

For detailed evidence see Chapter rv of the writer’s unpublished dissertation (1923), 
Sources and Influences Traceable in the Poetry of William Dunbar, in the Harvard Univer- 
sity Library. 

7H. N. MacCracken, Studies in Lydgate, unpublished dissertation, 1907, Harvard 
Univ. Library, App. p. 178. 
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exposure of the wiles of a Canterbury bar-maid, followed by an ironical 
palinode phrased in corresponding terms. No French originals for these 
are known. 

Lydgate wrote at least seventeen brief, direct satires‘ as against two 
by Chaucer. Inasmuch as Dunbar had a natural bent for direct satire, 
it is not strange that he should turn at times to the Monk of Bury. Both 
Lydgate and Dunbar wrote more than one poem against women; both 
wrote more than one bitterly denouncing tradespeople; both wrote more 
than one of personal vituperation. Lydgate wrote one vituperative bal- 
lade with an ironical amende; Dunbar wrote two. 

One hobby of Lydgate is the ‘“‘catalogue” poem. He loves to make 
some axiomatic observation in his first stanza—often the refrain—then 
jog along interminably giving detailed illustrations ad nauseam. Five 
of Dunbar’s satires and complaints’ are typical “‘catalogue’”’ poems and 
may be traced directly to Lydgate’s “Ballad of Good Counsel” or ‘‘Poem 
against Self-Love.” 

The study of Dunbar’s moral and didactic poems, sixteen in number, 
is simplified by the fact that, whereas Chaucer produced only one brief 
selection of this distinct type, Lydgate was a prolific worker in the 
homiletic field. 

Certain general resemblances exist between portions of Dunbar’s di- 
dactic poetry and passages in Ratis Raving, The Pricke of Conscience, and 
the work of Eustace Deschamps, but without any signs of actual imita- 
tion on the part of the Lothian bard. 

Though many commentators assert that Dunbar’s moral poetry is 
somewhat indebted to passages in the testaments of Villon, and attempt 
to draw comparisons between the two, no adequate basis appears for this 
assumption. On the other hand, there is ample evidence that all the 
selections in this group were strongly influenced by the vast array of 
Lydgate’s sententious moral verse. This evidence consists of frequent 
parallels in tone, purpose, content, design, and stanzaic form, and in some 
cases of striking verbal similarities. 

Dunbar wrote nothing more renowned than his solemn ‘‘Lament for 
the Makaris.”” According to Henderson‘ and the editors of Dunbar,’ this 
threnody reveals the direct influence of Villon’s ballads on the lords and 
ladies of olden time. In reality the four opening quatrains of Dunbar’s 
lament follow two consecutive stanzas in Lydgate’s ‘“Testament.”” The 


* The Minor Poems of Lydgate, ed. H. N. MacCracken, EETS., Ex. Ser. CVII, p. xi ff. 

5 “Flow Sal I Governe Me?”, “Of Deming,” “In Asking Sowld Discretioun Be,” “Of 
Discretioun of Geving,” “Of Discretioun in Taking.” 

° T. F. Henderson, Scottish Vernacular Literature, p. 181. 

7 Small, Gregory, and Mackay, Poems of Wm. Dunbar (S.T.S.) I, xxix; I, cxxxi; ITI, 90. 
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remainder of the poem (Stanzas v—x1), leaving out of consideration sev- 
eral stanzas which are palpably original, is nothing more than a brief 
résumé of Lydgate’s Daunce Machabree.® 

Moreover, it is quite probable that Dunbar took from Lydgate’s 77- 
mor Mortis Conturbat Me,® the suggestion for his sonorous refrain, which 
employs the same four-beat lines followed by the same final assertion. 
Two stanzas from the last-named poem, which still remains in manu- 
script, are quoted below. In considering the parallels which follow, al- 
lowance must be made for the fact that Lydgate is habitually prolix, 
Dunbar very succinct. The italics in the text of the poems are mine. 


LYDGATE’S TESTAMENT“ 
(25) 


Among othre I that am falle in age, 
Gretly feblisshed of oold infirmyte, 

Crye unto Jhesu for my synful outrages, 
Rihte of hool herte thus kneelyng on my kne! 
(26) 

Lat nat be lost that thou hast bouhte so 
deere, 

With gold nor silver, but with thy precious 
blood, 

Our flessh is freel, but short abydyng heere, 

The oold serpent malicious and wood; 

The world unstable, now ebbe, now is flood, 

Eche thyng concludyng on mutabilite, 

Geyne whos daungeers I hold this consayl 
good, 

To prey for mercy to Jhesu on our kne. 


(86) 


...., lo this was my maner! 
Wawed with eche wynd, as doth a reeds pere, 


LAMENT FOR THE MAKARIS" 


I 


I that in heill wes and glaidness, 
Am trublit now with gret seikness, 
And feblit with infirmitie; 

Timor mortis conturbat me. 


Ir 
Our plesance heir is all vane glory 
This fals warld is bot transitory, 
The flesche is brukle, the Feynd is sle; 
Timor Mortis conturbat me. 


m1 


The stait of man dois chainge and vary, 
Now sound, now seik, now blyth, now sary, 
Now dansand mirry, now like to die; 
Timor Mortis conturbat me. 


IV 
No stait in Erd heir standis sicker; 
As with the wynd wavis the wickir, 
So wannis this warldis vanitie; 
Timor Mortis conturbat me. 


8 Cf. MacCracken, Studies in Lydgate, dissertation, Harvard Univ. Library, 1907, 


p. 414. 


® On this poem see MacCracken’s note (Minor Poems of Lydgate, p. xxx): “151. Timor 








Mortis Conturbat Me. Beg. So as I lay this othir niht; 16 stanzas of 8 short lines. MS. 
Harley 2255. At least three other poems with this refrain exist, exclusive of Dunbar’s 
Lament for the Makaris. Lydgate’s is probably the earliest.” Photo-facsimile in Harvard 
University Library. 

10 Tydgate’s Minor Poems, ed. J. O. Halliwell, Percy Soc. II, 239 ff. 

1 Poems of Wm. Dunbar, ed. J. Schipper. Denkschriften der kaiserl. Akad. der Wis- 
sensch., xl-xliii, No. 60. 
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DAUNCE MACHABREE* 


(2) 
Death spareth nought, low ne high degree, 
Popes, Kings, ne worthy Emperors, 

(18) 


For more stronger than ever was Charlemain 
Death hath afforced and none worshipable 
For hardiness ne knighthood, this is no Fable, 


_Nor strong Armure of plates nother of maile, 


What gayteth armes of folkes most notable, 
When cruel Death list him to assaile. 


LYDGATE’S TIMOR MORTIS 
(15) 


Eche man be war and wys beforn 
Or sodeyn deth come hym to saylle 
ffor there was nevir so myghty born 
Armyd in platys nor in :naylle 

That when deth doth hym assaylle 
hath of diffence no liberte 

to thynke afore what myght avaylle 
Timor mortis conturbat me. 


(46) 

For there is none so sturdy champion 

If he be mighty, another is also strong. 
(S58) 

The Gentlewoman maketh aunswer. 

To my beauty thou hast said check mate, 
(64) 

Here in the world who can comprehend, 

His sodein stroke and his unwary turning? 


(61) 


Death speaketh to Mr. John Rikill Trege- 
tour 


Pierrepont H. Nichols 


Vv 
Vnto the deth gois all estaites, 
Princis, prelattis, and Potestaitis, 
Bayth riche and pure of all degre; 
Timor Mortis conturbat me. 


VI 
He taikis the knychtis in to the feild, 
Enarmit vndir helme and scheild, 
Victor he is at all mellie; 
Timor Mortis conturbat me. 


vir 


He taikis the campioun in the stour, 
The captane closit in the tour, 

The lady in bour full of bewtie 
Timor Mortis conturbat me. 


Ix 


His awfull straik may no man fle; 
Timor Mortis conturbat me. 


12 J quote from the A-version or recension of Lydgate’s Daunce Machabree printed by 
Tottel with the 1554 Fall of Princes; reprinted by Dugdale in his Monasticon Anglicanum, 
1673, Vol. iii, pp. 333-339. See English Verse between Chaucer and Surrey, ed. E. P, Ham- 


mond, p. 124 ff. 
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218 Dunbar as a Scottish Lydgatian 


Master John Rikill whilom Tregetour, 

Of noble Henry King of England, 

Forall thesleights and turning of thine hond, 

Thou must come here my daunce to under- 
stand, 

Nought may avail all thy conclusions, 

For death shortly nother on Sea ne Lond, 

Is not deceived by none illusions. 


(62) 


The Tregetour maketh aunswer. 


What may availe magike natural, 

Or any craft shewed by appearance, 
Of course of starres above celestial, 

Or of the heavens all the influence? 


LYDGATE’S TIMOR MORTIS 
(10) 


Rekne all the wourthy nyne 
And these Olde conquerours 
deth them made echoon to fyne 
And with his dedly mortal shours 


x 


Art magicianis, and astrologis, 
Rethoris, logicianis, and theologis, 
Thame helpis no conclusionis sle; 
Timor Mortis conturbat me. 


XVIII 


He hes Blind Hary, and Sandy Traill 
Slane with his schour of mortall haill, 
Quhilk Patrik Iohnestoun myght nocht fle; 
Timor Mortis conturbat me. 





Abatyd hath ther fressh flours 

And cast hem don froom hih degree 
And eek these myghty Emp[rJours 
Seith Timor Mortis conturbat me. 


Stanzas 61 and 62 of the Daunce Machabree, quoted above, contain a 
local allusion to a distinct type of character not found in any French ver- 
sions of the Danse Macabre.* Consequently Dunbar’s combined use of 
magicians, astrologers, and conclusions affords striking evidence that 
throughout this section of the lament he paraphrases none other than 
Lydgate. 

Dunbar’s thirteen poems in the aureate style fall naturally in three 
classes. The long allegorical works borrow in fragmentary fashion from 
all his predecessors in that school. Many of these fragments may be 
traced to Chaucer; but the extravagant, aureate phrases come direct 
from Lydgate. The latter, unlike Chaucer, was a prolific writer of oc- 
casional verse. His dominating influence over Dunbar’s ‘‘occasional- 


3 “Tn many of the early versions of the ‘Dances of Death,’ after the example started 
at Basle, portraits of well-known characters were introduced by way of giving extra piqu- 
ancy to the devices, an interesting example of which occurs in the St. Paul’s series, in which 
is a portrait of Rekyll, the royal juggler, or tregetour, in the reign of Henry V..... ”? 
H. N. Humphreys, Holbein’s Dance of Death, pp. 18-19. 
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political” selections may be seen in verbal parallels, special devices, and 
stanzaic forms. Were these seven pieces“ the only remains of the Lothian 
poet, he might weil be called a Scottish-Lydgatian. His two devotional 
aureate poems, entitled ‘Ane Ballat of Our Lady,’ are glorified cata- 
logues of laudatory epithets. A large number of verbal similarities indi- 
cate that both these invocations are based on Lydgate’s “Ballade at the 














Reverence of Our Lady.’ 


Dunbar’s ten devotional poems" lie in a field rarely entered by Chau- 
cer. Occasional verbal parallels—seconded by pronounced similarities 
in tone, structure, and stanzaic form—point directly to the pervasive in- 
fluence of Lydgate’s voluminous religious works. 

Compare the following stanzas selected from devotional poems by 


Lydgate and by Dunbar: 


LYDGATE’S TESTAMENT 
XXI 


At welles five licour I shal drawe 

To wasshe the ruste of my synnes blyve, 

Where al mysteryes of the olde and newe 
lawe 

Toke oryginall, moraly to discryve, 

I mene the welles of Crystes woundes five 

Wherby we cleyme, of mercyful piete, 

Thorow helpe of Iesu at gracious port taryve, 

There to have mercy, knelyng on our kne. 


LYDGATE’S AVE JESSE VIRGULA 


Whan we shal deye, and Sathan doth manace, 

Al our proteccioun stant in thy gouernance; 

That dreedful day to save vs froo mys- 
chaunce, 

Thow hevenly ffenestrall, sole radiata, 

Releve alle thoo, by mercyful purviaunce, 


That seyn of herte, O Aue Jesse virgula! (ll. 


145-52) 


DUNBAR’S TABILL OF CONFESSIOUN 


XxI 


Off all thir synnis that I did heir expreme, 
And als forget, to The, Lord! I me schryif, 
Appeling fra thy justice court extreme, 
Vnto thy court of mercy exvityf; 

Thow mak my schip in blissit port to arryif, 
That sailis heir in stormis violent, 

And saif me, Jesu! for thy woundis fyve, 
That cryis The mercy, and lasar to repent. 


“NEW STANZAS BY DUNBAR” 


When Deathe shall crusche me in his Armes 
stronge, 

And vyolant peyne shall reave me my nat- 
urall sight, 

And thynfernall dragon, wolde hale me his 
emonge, 

Into that storme, O sterre! caste vppe thye 
light, 

And me recomforte, withe thye Beamys 
bright; 

The fearful sight of dyvlles, dearre ladye, 
dryue awaye. 


M4 Dunbar’s “occasional-political” poems: In Honour of the City of London, To the Prin- 
cess Margaret on her Arrival at Holy-Rood, To the Queen Margaret, Ballad of Lord Bernart 
Stewart, Elegy on the Death of Bernard Stewart, Blyth Aberdein, To the Queen Dowager. 

15 See J. Schipper, Poems of Wm. Dunbar, Nos. 84, 85. 

16 See H. N. MacCracken, Minor Poems of Lydgate. I, 329 ff. 


17 See J. Schipper, Poems of Wm. Dunbar, Nos. 79, 80, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88. 
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Rescue thye Servaunte, sweet Mayde, with 
all thye myght, 

Oh, Mater Jesu, salue Maria! (MacCracken, 
Mod. L. Notes xxtv, 110-1) 


Evidence of the popularity of Lydgate in Scotland during Dunbar’s 
floruit may be seen in the anthologies of that day. I have noted two 
Lydgatian poems in the Bannatyne MS.,'* two in the Makculloch MS., 
and one in the Maitland Folio MS.*° All of these Scottish renditions are 
moral or religious in type. 

Professor Carleton Brown has called my attention to an incomplete 
Scottish version of Lydgate’s “‘Cristes Passioun’™”! written on the verso 
of a fly-leaf in MS. 1576 in the Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, 
Cambridge.” The text of these verses is printed herewith from Professor 
Brown’s transcript. 


O luue tyll restor pi expellence & los 

ffromme pur peradyce place off most plessaunce 
pe to raformme I hange aponne pe cors 

Cronit wy* thornve and wondit a lans 

Handis & feit incressynne my greuans 

Wy‘ scharp nalis my blude maide ryning doune 
Quhene pow feilis trubyll or ony perturbance. 
Luk onne my wondis & thynk onne my passioune 


Thynk & remembyr one my bludy face 

pe red stronge asell mengit wyt pe gall 

pe fell rabutynge manne for pi traspass 

be huge full spettynge aponme my wesage fall 
Kyng of iowys in schorne bay cane me call. 
bundyng & beffat be fals derissioune 


Mannelin, pi confort amange pi trubyllis all 


18 Bannatyne MS., ed. Hunterian Club, Edinb., 1894, 4 vols. “Thingis in Kynd” (Lyd- 
gate ?) II, 217 ff. “‘O Creaturis creat of me your Creator,” II, 112 ff. “For Helth of Body 
couer weill thy Heid,”’ II, 196 ff. 

19 Makculloch and Gray MSS, ed. Geo. Stevenson, Edinb., 1918. 

“Christe Qui Lux Es et Dies,” pp. 20 ff. 
“For Hail of Body Keip fra Cald pi Heid”, pp. 30 ff. 

%” Maitland Folio MS., ed. W. A. Craigie, Edinb., 1919. 2 vols. “Thingis in Kynd” 
(Lydgate ?) I, 195. 

%t Minor Poems of Lydgate, ed. E.E.T.S., p. 218. 

2 Register of Middle English Religious Verse, ed. Carleton Brown, Oxford Univ. Press, 
1916. Part I, p. 217. 
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Thynk onne po wall pat want in sondyr panne. 
Onne Caluari quhonm I gaffe wp pe gost 

In hir figure to pe pellicanne 

Thrange to be hart bledynge in eure cost 

Pail & dedly quhyll all my blud was lost 

pus off my garment throngynne wp and & doune 
Vnto mischeyffe quhenn pow art trowbillit most 
Luk onne wondis & thynk onne my passioune 


pe byttyr stralus off my mortalle sufferance 
Remembyr off par wnfrendy kyndness 

pe rude rapis strenzit wyt gret pennance 

My tendyr lymmys maid fant wy* febilness 
Bunde tyll a pellar be wiolent sturdiness 

To mak a syarte for pi transgressioune 

ffor scheff confort in warldis distress 

Luk onve my wondis & thynk onne my passioune 


The cressed is borne wy* mony ly* lantrene 
Suerdis staffys & stanis inportabill 
Cryande terandly hydwys.... 


This Scottish version of Lydgate’s poem was evidently carelessly made 
and breaks off abruptly. It may possibly be the work of Dunbar him- 
self. At all events it supplies evidence of the admiration felt in Scotland 
for the Monk of Bury. “The Passioun of Christ,” an original devotional 
poem by Dunbar, also has the same stanzaic form as Lydgate’s ‘‘Cristes 
Passioun,” and a refrain which appears to have been taken from the 
forty-ninth line of the English poem: 


Al this was doon, O man, for love of thee! 


A general comparison of the maritime and lapidary figures used by 
Chaucer, Lydgate, and Dunbar gives further evidence of Lydgate’s in- 
fluence on the Scottish poet. Chaucer uses three maritime figures in a re- 
ligious or moral sense, Lydgate thirty-seven,” and Dunbar six. Chaucer 
employs six precious stones in figures of speech, Lydgate twenty-one, 
and Dunbar eleven. Only three Chaucerian stones—emerald, gem, and 
ruby—appear on the pages of Lydgate or those of Dunbar, whereas every 
one of Dunbar’s eleven jewels is used figuratively by the Monk of Bury. 
Lydgate’s predilection for lapidary and nautical figures is common know- 
ledge. These are practically unknown in Dunbar’s vernacular poetry, 


% This figure is based on the works of Lydgate obtainable in the Harvard University 
Library. 
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yet his aureate and religious works contain more figures of this type than 
can be found in all the pages of Chaucer—a strong indication that these 
phrases were acquired from Lydgate. 

In his painstaking survey of Lydgate’s vocabulary Dr. Reismiiller™ 
lists approximately eight hundred words derived from French or Latin 
which make their first appearance in the pages of Lydgate. Reismiiller 
also presents a list of 156 of the more important words which occur for 
the first time in Chaucer and reappear in Lydgate.* His principal auth- 
ority throughout is the New English Dictionary. While tracing Dunbar’s 
vocabulary in this dictionary and in Dr. Bergen’s recent edition of Lyd- 
gate’s Fall of Princes, I have noted another sixty-six words®’ which 
should be added to Reismiiller’s list, thus making in all 222 words in- 
troduced by Chaucer and appropriated by Lydgate. 

As positive evidence that Dunbar gleaned new words from the Monk 


* Georg Reismiiller, Romanische Lehnwiorter bei Lydgate (Miinchener Beitrige zur rom. 
u. engl. Philol. xtvmr) Leipzig, 1911. 

25 Reismiiller’s List: (See Romanische Lehnwérter pp. 12, 13.) acceptable, accident, ac- 
cidental, adulacioun, adverse a., advertence, affiled, altercacioun, amenuse, ammonicioun, an- 
cille, angelic, annexyd, antertik pole, apparence, appertene, apperteinent, apace, ariete, ari- 
vaille, armypotent, astrologer, attemperaunce, atiendaunce, auncitrye, aventurous; bawdrye, 
benyvolence, blasphemour, boystous; cadence, capricorn, castigation, causeles, causer, chek- 
mate, citrin, collateral, collecte, collusioun, commytted, coniunccioun, conserve, contract, 
cordyal, coryouste, corrumpable, costage, countertaile, coye; degre, demonyak, deprave, disarm, 
disavaunce, disceivaunce, disconsolat, disespeired, disesperaunce, disfigured, disobeisaunt, 
disordinate, disseveraunce, dormaunt table, dotage; elat, elacion, embelisshyng, enchaufynge, 
enchaunteresse, entirchaungis, entrecomownyd, entremete, entreparte, entun sb., epicicles, 
erect, estres, exaltat, excuse sb., expelle, expert; familiarite, feminite [sic], fortuned, frowne, 
foleye vb., funeral; gipoun, governeresse, guerdone, vb., gyderesse; impossible sb., inconstaunce, 
incurable, inestimable, infortune vb., insolence, intercepte, invocacioun, iocounde; library, 
loodmanage, lyonesse; maister streete, mallzable, mansuet, marcial, mediacioun, misgovern- 
aunce, monstruous, mortifie, motleis, multiplicacioun, multiplie; natif, noble vb., no certeyn; 
obsequies, obstinate, odious, opposicioun, oportunyte, oriental; palestral, palm, palpable, pas- 
saunt, perverse, philologie, plat and playne, policie, possessioner, prescience, predestinate, 
pronostic, prolixite, protestacioun; rebounde, recognisaunce, recompensation, refreyn, renegat, 
replenisshed, replicacioun, resiste, revoke; suggestioun, supersticious, supportation, sursanure; 
touret, transmutacioun; undefouled, unmesurable, unpunisshed, visitacioun. 

% J. Lydgate, Fall of Princes, ed. Henry Bergen, 1927. E.E.T.S. 121-124. 

37 Additions to Reismiiller’s list of words introduced by Chaucer and used by Lydgate: 
abusioun, armonye sb., audience sb.; benignitee; compleyne vb., conceite sb., coniuracioun, 
consolacioun, continuance; desolate, devyne vb., dispensacioun, dispense vb., distill, domina- 
tioun; endyte vb., eterne, exceed, excellence, exception; felicite, feminine, famous, furious; 
garnison, guerdon sb.; hardiment; imperial, imprint vb., inclinacion, infect a., infernal, in- 
fortunat a., iocounde; laureate, liberty; mortal, murmur; offende vb., offense, operacioun, ora- 
tor; persevere, perturb, port (bearing), portraiture; recomfort vb., redress vb., refuge, renew, 
report vb., resoun, return vb., royal, royalty, rumour; sessioun, subtil, surprise vb., surmount; 
transitorie, tressed pp.; vapour, vary, victorious. 
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of Bury rather than from Chaucer, I have collected—with the aid of 
Dr. Reismiiller’s treatise and the New English Dictionary—all Latin and 
French derivatives which were introduced into Middle English by Lyd- 
gate and used by Dunbar. There are sixty-nine** of these words, and in 
addition, four words” of earlier origin used by Lydgate and Dunbar in a 
new figurative sense. It is important to remember that a large proportion 
of the words listed are not entirely new, but represent natural develop- 
ments and modifications of basic forms already in circulation. 

This same process was next employed to determine the extent to 
which Dunbar’s vocabulary depended upon Chaucer. Leaving out of 
account the 222 innovations, listed above, which are common to both 
Lydgate and Chaucer, there remain twenty-five®® French and Latin de- 
rivatives first introduced by Chaucer and employed by Dunbar, but not 
found in Lydgate. These computations and comparisons, which are 
based upon the first appearance of each word as recorded in the New Eng- 
lish Dictionary, necessarily favor Chaucer.*! His works are universally 
read, and have been edited with meticulous care. Only a few scholars, 
however, desire to read all the works of Lydgate; and fewer still are 
able to obtain them. There is no complete glossary of Lydgate’s poems, 
many of which still remain unprinted, or in prints which are highly in- 
accessible. In spite of this fact, however, the two word-lists clearly indi- 
cate that Dunbar borrowed almost three times as many words from Lyd- 
gate as he did from Chaucer. The evidence from vocabulary, therefore, 


28 Words introduced by Lydgate and appropriated by Dunbar: abuse vb., agilitie, 
amene, angelical, aureate; balmy; celestiall, clemence, conspiratour, coniem, criminall; de- 
ceplioun, defamowss, depend, depurit a., derisioun; exampler, excell, expeditioun; fary sb., 
fassoun vb., fortify; gardevyance; include, incomparable, indiscreit, intemperat, intollerabill, 
invincible, lamentable; macule, maling a., matutine, mediatrix, militant; obteyne, ordinare; 
permanent, permansible, piscence, plenytude, posseid, prodissioun, promotioun, propyne vb., 
provyde, punytioun; quintessance; rebellare, rebuik sb., recompense sb., recompense vb., re- 
compense sb., remeid vb., repell, retreit vb.; sanatiue, satisfie, solistar, sufficience; tapestrie, 
tardation, terrible, transgressioun, triumphal; onfaidit a., vnsatiable, vex, virginal; wardraip- 


29 Words used by Lydgate and Dunbar in a new figurative sense: closet, nobleness, 
sugrid (of eloquence), pavis. 

%° Words introduced by Chaucer, used by Dunbar, and not used by Lydgate: artel- 
leries; consequent, constant, continuacioun, convenient; diurne, dispone, dissolve; equales a., 
eternal; fortitude; graceless, gyde vb.; habitacioun; ignorant; mansuetude, mavis, miserie, 
musiciens; occident; philosophical, pultrye; refere; unspied; village. 

*| “Bei der Durchsicht der Zitate wird man nicht ohne Verwunderung bemerken, dass 
Lydgate vom Oxford Dictionary verndltnismissig noch wenig ausgebeutet ist: in Dutzen- 
den von Fiillen finden sich bei Lydgate Belege von Wortern die nach dem OD [Oxford 
Dictionary] erst 40 oder 50, ja 100 und 200 Jahre spiiter in der Literatur nachweisbar sind.” 
G. Reismiiller, Romanische Lehnwérter, p. 2. Cf. E. P. Hammond, English Verse between 
Chaucer and Surrey, p. 87. 
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confirms in a significant way the other evidence, wholly different in ori- 
gin and type, which is set forth in the earlier pages of this article. 

As a result of the evidence presented here, it seems safe to assert that 
Dunbar’s divided affection for Chaucer is attributable almost entirely 
to two causes: 

1. The Scottish poet was an original genius who showed a marked in- 
dependence of predecessors in all his work. This is especially true of 
poems written in the Scottish vernacular. 

2. The vast majority of those poems by Dunbar which lack originality 
are strongly influenced, if not dominated, by non-Chaucerian elements 
in the work of Lydgate. These are more numerous than one might ex- 
pect, and include such types as the Daunce Machabree, Jak Hare, So as 
the Crabbe Goth Forward (A Satirical Ballad on the Times), vituperative 
ballades with amendes, “catalogue” poems, occasional poems, and typical 
aureate compositions. 

The brilliant Scottish bard may have recognized Lydgate’s inferiority 
to Chaucer; but Lydgate had written extensively in Dunbar’s chosen 
field, whereas Chaucer had not. Hence it appears that the term, ‘‘Scot- 
tish-Chaucerian”, when applied to Dunbar is, to say the least, inac- 
curate; and that, as far as direct influence alone is concerned, he might 
well be called a ‘‘Sco.tish-Lydgatian.’””™ 

PIERREPONT H. NICHOLS 

Lincoln Memorial University 


* Cf. similar statements made by O. L. Triggs, The Assembly of Gods, E.E.TS., E. S. 
69. Notes p. 94, by Max Forster, “Ueber Benedict Burgh’s Leben und Werke,” Herrig’s 
Archiv. CI, 29. and by H.N. MacCracken, Studies in Lydgate,Harvard dissertation. Preface 
and p. 414. I wish to acknowledge here an exceptionally large debt to President Mac- 
Cracken’s writings concerning the Monk of Bury, particularly his unpublished disserta- 
tion. These works supplied to a large extent the basis for my investigations, and they have 
given me a number of valuable suggestions. 
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XII 
SOP, A DECAYED CELEBRITY 


CHANGING CONCEPTION AS TO AeSOP’s PERSONALITY IN ENG- 
LISH WRITERS BEFORE GAY 





N ASERIES of papers published now a number of years ago' I endeav- 

ored to define the relation of the fable to kindred forms, proposed a clas- 
sification based on the collection of Marie de France, traced certain 
developments in the history of the rimed fable in England, and followed 
out the concept of the fable as poetry in English criticism. 

In the course of these studies opportunity was afforded not merely to 
consider the fable in its isolated occurrences or in groups or collections, 
but further to observe the persistence of the fable in the minds of the 
people as revealed by its use in the form of literary allusions. Indeed, 
owing to its place in the regular school curriculum, its quaint and pictur- 
esque allegory, and its epigrammatic appositeness to human affairs, 
the fable once held a unique position among sources of allusion, and to- 
day there are many whose only knowledge of A’sop consists in allusions 
which still survive in current speech. 

Some of these are so familiar that they are used almost without any 
consciousness of their earlier figurative or allusive character. The Crow 
in Borrowed Plumage? had unusual currency*® because of Horace’s ap- 
plication of it to the plagiarizing author, but others derived their popu- 
larity directly from that characteristic which had led Horace in the 
first place to allude to this particular fable, namely, absolute perspicuity, 
the unmistakable presentation of some human type by means of pictur- 
esque but obvious allegory. The most familiar of these are: ‘‘Lion’s 
Share” (Rom. 1. 6), “The Goose that Laid the Golden Eggs,’ “Belling 
the Cat,’® “The Crow and the Cheese” (Rom. |. 14), “Fox and Grapes” 
(Rom. IV. 1), ““The Ass in the Lion’s Skin” (Av. 5), ‘“The Hare and the 
Tortoise (L’Estrange 133), “Blowing Hot and Cold” (L’Estrange 243, 
Av. 29), “Cat’s Paw” (Faerni 45), “Crying ‘Wolf, Wolf’ ” (L’Estrange 


1 JEGPh. xiv, 519-529; Mod. Phil. xv, 93-105; MLN xxxt, 206-216, xxxm, 466-470. 

2 Ph. 1. 3; Romulus Vulgaris m, 16 (Hervieux. Les Fabulistes Latins m, 246 ff). Hor. 
Epist. 1.3, 18-20. 

* For history and variants of this fable see ““The Upstart Crow,” Helen P. South, Mod. 
Phil. xxv—83-86. 

4 Av. 33. (Herv. op. cit., 1, 265 ff). 

5 Pantscha-tantra. Ed. Benfey Leipzig, 1859. 1, 605; Odo LIV a, Herv. tv., 225; 
Piers Plowman, B-text, Prol. 146 ff; L’Cstrange 391. 
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74), “Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing,’’* and possibly “The Fly on the Wheel” 
(L.’Estrange 270). It is doubtful whether persons who speak of ‘‘Harbor- 
ing a Viper” associate it with the old fable of the kindly peasant and the 
ungrateful serpent (Rom. I. 10); or whether in conferring the title of 
“Ass” upon someone with whom they differ, they realize that it is AZsop 
who raised the Ass to the hierarchy of stupidity, whatever natural apti- 
tude the animal possessed for the part. The phrases “old fox” and 
“proud as a peacock” also are probably to be derived from the same 
source rather than from more immediate observation of the habits of 
foxes and peacocks. ‘‘Star-Gazer”’ is a common expression, but how 
many know of the astrologer that fell into the pit;? or who remembers 
when exhorting someone to “‘put his shoulder to the wheel” the lazy 
carter who called upon Hercules to pull his cart out of the mire?’ In- 
deed, it is not unlikely,— to press the matter no further,— that even 
current slang has unwittingly become a debtor to A’sop, and that the 
phrase ‘‘to be the goat’ is an allusion to poor Grey-beard who boosted 
the Fox out the Well but stuck there himself (Ph. |. 9). 

But if the fables have enjoyed, and still today enjoy, an extension of 
their independent existence through their use in allusions, the case was 
formerly the same only to a lesser extent with regard to the spurious life 
of sop prefixed to a collection of fables by Maximus Planudes,® Byzan- 
tine monk of the fourteenth century. Before the influence of that fan- 
tastic fiction reached England, both Lydgate and Henryson did homage 
to Asop as “this poyet laureat,”’ and ‘“‘Esope, my maister venerable.” 
He was regarded, in fact, with a veneration only less than that which 
Dante felt for Virgil. This earlier concept is set forth in the prologue 
to Henryson’s Fable of the Lion and the Mouse. When the poet 
wandered forth on a mid-June morning and “lenit doun amang the 
flouris sweit,”’ there appeared to him in a dream one coming through 
the shaws, ““The faierest man that ever before I saw”: 


His gown wes of ane viaith als quhite as milk; 
His chemeis was of chambelet pourpour broun; 
His hude of skarlate, bordourit weill with silk, 
On hekillit wyis, vntill his girdill doun; 

His bonet round, and of the auld fassoun; 

His beird wes quhite; his ene wes grit and gray, 
With lokker hair, quhilk ouer his schulderis lay. 


* More direct from Matthew 7, 15, but see L’Estrange, 328. 

7 L’Estrange 94. Faerni 73. LaFon. m. 13. 

§ L’Estrange, 246, Nov. Av. 32 (Herv. op. cit., mt, 445). 

® The life existed in MS. before Planudes but has gone by his name because he gave it 


currency. 
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Ane roll of paper in his hand he bair; 

Ane swannis pen stikkand vnder his eir; 
Ane Inkhorne, with ane prettie gilt pennair, 
Ane bag of silk, all at his belt can beir: 
Thus was he gudlie grathit in his geir. 

Of stature large, and with ane feirfull face: 
Evin quhair I lay he come ane sturdy pace, 


And said, ‘god speid, my sone’; and I was fane 
Of that couth word, and his cumpany; 
With reuerence I salust him agane: 
‘Welcome, father’; & he sat doun me by. 
‘My sone,’ said he, ‘I am of gentill blude; 
My natiue land is Rome withouttin nay; 
And in that toun first to the scolis I zude 
In ciuile law studijt full mony ane day; 
And now my wynning is in hevin for ay: 
Esope I hecht; my writing and my werk 
Is couth and kend to mony cunning clerk.’ 


‘O maister esope, poete lawriate, 

God wait, ze ar full deir welcome to me; 

Ar ze not he that all thir fabillis wrait, 
Quhilk in effect, suppois thay fein zeit be, 

Ar full of prudence and moralitie?’ 

‘Fair sone,’ said he, ‘I am the samyn man.’ 
God wait, gif that my hert wes merie than.’° 


Esop came to these men in poetical guise, either in the Latin elegiacs 
of the Anonymous Neveleti, as seems to have been the case with Henry- 
son, or in the Old French verse of Marie de France or some derivative 
of it with Lydgate." But from 1484, when Caxton included in his Eng- 
lish version of Stainhéwel’s Latin and German sop the Planudes 
“Life’’ (version of 1474 of Ranutio d’Arezzo, or Remicius as his name 
appeared in medieval script) until Bentley disposed of the absurdity in 
1697, this life was read in the schools and elsewhere along with the fa- 
bles, now in prose, and served to establish A’sop in a very different réle. 
It is this mythical personage revealed in numerous allusive passages 
and more extended references that I aim to present. It is true that ow- 


10 Poems of Robert Henryson, ed. G. Gregory Smith (Scottish Text Soc.), II (1906) 
101-103. 

1 Plessow, Gesch. der Fabeldichtung in Engl. bis zu John Gay, Berlin 1906, pp. xlii-xliii, 
and Sauerstein’s ed., Anglia 1x. Also his dissertation. 
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ing to Plutarch’s ‘“Banquet of the Seven Wise Men” in the Morals and 
to the respect shown for him by other classical writers, he is still asso- 
ciated with the philosophers on the lips of Bacon and Burton, but he oc- 
cupies now the paradoxical situation of being at the same time a com- 
panion of princes and a living gargoyle. 

In the Planudes tradition sop” becomes one of the stock illustrations 
of the law of compensation. Burton says in his Anatomy of Melancholy: 
“ Esope was crooked: Socrates purblinde, long-legged, hairy; Democritus 
withered; Seneca lean and harsh, ugly to behold, yet shew me so many 
flourishing wits, such divine spirit: Horace a little blear-eyed contemp- 
tible fellow, yet who so sententious and wise.’’"* And again: ‘““Though 
they be otherwise deformed, crooked, ugly to behold, those good parts 
of the minde denominate them faire. Plato commends the beauty of 
Socrates, yet who was more grimme of countenance, sterne and gastly 
to look upon. So are and have been many great Philosophers, as.... 
Zisop, Democritus, Politianus, Melancthon, Gesner, etc. withered old 
men.’ 

Similarly Bacon writes in his Essay “Of Deformity”: “....and 
therefore, let it not be marvelled if sometimes they [deformed persons] 
prove excellent persons; as was Agesilaus, Zanger the son of Solyman, 
Esop, Gasca, President of Peru; and Socrates may go likewise amongst 
them, with others.” 

In 1615, in The English Rogue,” Richard Head and Francis Kirkman 
wrote in similar vein: 


You are the Son of sop, for I find 
Legitimation by your shape and mind; 
Deform’d ye are alike, thence tis thought fit 
That such defect should be supply’d by wit. etc. 


Similarly, Dr. William King (1663-1712) in The Incurious* wrote: 


He had a Servant, much of A‘sop’s kind 
Of personage uncouth, but sprightly mind. 


And Lady Mary Lee Chudleigh in The Ladies Defence” makes Melissa 
observe: 
I’d rather Asop’s ugly Visage wear, 
Joyn’d with his Mind, than be a Fool and Fair. 


12 “The Life of Zsop” in The Fables of sop, L’Estrange. Ch. 1. 

8 Ed. 1652, 11, 3, 2, p. 308. 

4 ibid., 3, 1, 1, 3. p. 418. 

15 London, 1680, Part 1, p. 240. 

16 The Original Works in Verse and Prose of Dr. Wm. King, ed. John Nichols. Lond., 
1776, Vol. III. 

17 4 Poem in a Dialogue, Lond., 1701, p. 17. 
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No attempt is made here to assemble all references to sop as a per- 
sonage. A sufficient number will be given, however, to show the posi- 
tion ZZsop as a character achieved as a result principally of the Planudes’ 
Life, supported of course by other references in the older writings. 

Sir Edward Dyer, in The Prayse of Nothing, 1585, +8 gives the familiar 
story of the purchase of AZsop by the philosopher Xanthus, beginning 
as follows: ‘“‘Esope, who painted to us by Byrdes, Fishes, Serpents, and 
foure footed beasts, the forme of an honest and sane lyfe, being taken 
with the enemie and made subject (with fooles) to misery, was with other 
bondmen offered to be sold to Xanthus the Phylosopher....[Xanthus] 
entertained with great fare, and for a phylosophicall conclusion, and 
want of other melodie to furnishe that feast, counterfeited the invention 
of Pithagoras musicke on his wives backe, who singing a sorrowfull plaine 
song thereto, ministered such cause of mirth... . that he fel from the 
boorde with extreme laughter.” 

The same incident recurs in Gabriel Harvey’s Pierce’s Supererogation, 
or a New Praise of the Old Ass, 1593,'° ‘“‘Esop’s fellows being asked what 
they could do answered they could do anything; but Esop making a small 
show could do much indeed.” 

Gabriel Harvey’s worthy antagonist, Thomas Nashe, in Have With 
You to Saffron-Waldon, 1596*° also draws upon the Planudes’ Life for 
a comparison to “‘wittie AZsope”’ who did buy up all the tongues in the 
market he could spie, as the best meate hee esteemed of.’”! 

In 1597, in The Trimming of Thomas Nashe,” Harvey again mentions 
Esop, associating the names of A’sop, Anaxagoras, and Socrates. One 
wonders whether philosophy is not leading him astray, however, when 
one reads, ‘‘of Asop that dwelt in a tub.” 

Not Planudes but Plutarch is the designated source of an allusion in 
Wits Theater of the Little World, compiled by Robert Allot and attributed 
to John Bodenham (1599), in which under the heading of “Slaunder”’ 
occurs the following: “Esopus the Phrygian, that writ the fables, when 
he came to Delphos, was wrongfully accuset of envious persons, for steal- 
ing a peece of plate, which they had craftily hid in some things about him, 
for the which, he was cast downe from a rocke. Plut.’’* 


18 Fuller Worthies’ Library, ed. Grosart, 1868, tv, 329-330; cf. “Life” in L’Estrange, 
Ch. 4. 

19 Brydge’s Archaica n, 45. 

2 Ed. 1905, p. 33. 

1 “Life,” op. cit., Ch. 8-9. 

2 Works of Gabriel Harvey, Huth Library, 1884, m1, 47. 

% P. 127. Also cf. “Life,” op. cit., Ch. 19. 
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Either Plutarch or Planudes may lie behind these lines from “‘Scot- 
land’s Tears,” etc.: 


When fabling sop was at fatall Delphos tane 

And there by doome condem’d to be precipitatat and slane, 
He like a woman weep’t and took delight in teaires 

Cause they alleviat and made lesse the conscience of his caires. 
With deeing sop mourne, or woful Solon weepe.* 

But Planudes is again responsible when Edward Ward, in an account 
of “Xantus,” the Samian, one time master of Asop, tells how sop 
brought his master off from his scrape in having wagered while drunk 
to drink up the sea, by explaining that his master would fulfil his pledge 
were it not that he had not agreed to drink the rivers also that flowed 
into the sea.* 

A new factor in the development of the A2sop myth appears in a ridi- 
culous incident alluded to in Tom Brown’s letter “From a Vintner in the 
City, toa Young Vintner in Covent Garden.”* With not unnatural sur- 
prise the writer asks: “Else how could the Bookseller in Paul’s Church- 
yard, have palm’d Ogilby’s Fables with Cuts upon a Country Wench, 
for a Common-Prayer-Book, and told her, that sop, with his Beasts 
about him was Adam in Paradise.” It would seem to anyone familiar 
with this particular engraving or similar representations in other fable 
collections that this poor country wench could have had no lofty concep- 
tion of the Creator, if she accepted the account of the creation in Genesis, 
that ‘God created man in his own image.” 

But it was the illustrations in the fable books, Ogilby’s and others, 
which indeed afforded the final touch to the Planudes tradition to make 
of Aisop a proverb, and as such we find him surviving even after Bent- 
ley’s Dissertation had destroyed the illusion. Thomas D’Urfey” in The 
Athenian Jilt®® speaks of ““The A’sop of the Family,” and Lady Chudleigh 
of “the Thersites’s or the Esops of the Age.’”® By Vanbrugh’s time the 
concept of Zsop had so altered from that held in the days of Henryson 


% The Poetical Essays of Alexander Craige, London, 1604; cf. “Life,” op. cit., Ch. 19. 

35 The Tipling Philosophers, A Lyric Poem, 1710, p. 35; cf. “Life,”’ op. cit., Ch. 12. 

% Dialogues of the Dead, In Imitation of Lucian. (Works of Mr. Tho. Brown, 4th ed., 
Lond., 1715, rv, 254). 

27 Earlier in “Hell beyond Hell,” (Tales Tragical and Comical, Lond., 1704, p. 103) 
D’Urfey had written, “So A’sop back return’d with Shame,” where sop is a nickname 
for a wise, or cunning man. 

28 New Operas with Comical Stories and Poems, etc., never before printed. London, 
1721, p. 172. 


39 “Of Humility,” p. 36 (Essays upon Several Subjects, in Prose and Verse, 1710). 
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that Tom Brown* could even represent the honor of Lucrece as imper- 
illed a second time by no other than our moralist, sop, cast in the réle 
of the ravishing Tarquin with a ‘‘Hay-Cock” for the setting. The idea 
was felt to be grotesque enough then, but it would have been inconceiv- 
able before Planudes’ Life had been popularized. 

The acme of the burlesque myth is furnished, however, by the spec- 
tacle of A’sop on the stage. Of course fable material had afforded the 
suggestion for dramatic composition before this. Ben Jonson’s interest 
in /sop is attested by his autograph on the title page of a copy of AZsop’s 
Fables,*! by some scattering allusions to fables in his plays, and especially 
by Volpone.® And before Ben Jonson there is evidence that Zsopic fable 


30 “Letters from the Dead to the Living,” op. cit., m, Pt. 1, p. 13. 

%1 A copy of the edition published at Frankfort in 1623 by C. Barthius; now in the 
British Museum. 

® Back of this play both as to name and suggestion lies the famous old sopic fable 
of The Fox, the Crow, and the Cheese. (Rom. 1. 14). The key note is struck in the open- 
ing scene when Voltore the advocate is about to present a piece of plate: 

“Mosca. Huge, 

Massy, and antique, with your name inscribed, and arms engraven. 
Volp. Good! and not a fox 

Stretched on the earth, with fine delusive sleights, 

Mocking a gaping crow? ha, Mosca!” 

The last line was probably suggested rather by Horace’s “Plerumque recoctus Scriba 
ex quinqueviro corvum deludet hiantem” (Sat. 11. 5, 55-56) than the fable directly, but 
the fable was in Jonson’s mind, and just as we have it in the opening scene, we find it 
again in Act V, Scene 5: 

“Volp. Methinks 
Yet you, that are so traded in the world, 
A witty merchant, the fine bird, Corvino, 
That have such moral emblems on your name, 
Should not have sung your shame, and dropt your cheese, 
To let the Fox laugh at your emptiness.” 

Both at the beginning and the end, tying the play together, are these references to the 
old fable, and the names‘of the principal characters also derive from fable tradition. On 
the one hand is Volpone, the fox; on the other, Voltore, the Vulture, Corbaccio, Old Raven, 
and Corvino, the Crow. Mosca is the old Plautian parasite, and the plot of the trickster 
tricked is quite Plautian, but that does not preclude the obvious fact that here we have, 
as it were a fable back translated,—a fable, which translated human types into symbolic 
terms, turned back again into the actions of human types. As a matter of fact, there is a 
close parallelism between the fable in its treatment of type figures and the Jonsonese 
comedy, the fable of course doing in brief compass and under the veil of allegory what the 
comedy does directly and at length. 

Of course, as Holthausen (Anglia xm, 519-525) has pointed out, Jonson is elaborating 
with considerable closeness from Petronius; but the title and the names of the characters 
derive not directly from the word “Corvi” in Petronius as Holthausen suggests, but only 
possibly through that word as it may have served to recall to Jonson’s mind the old fable 
of “The Fox, the Crow, and the Cheese.” 
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had provided the material for a play. As early as 1551, in an interesting 
little tract entitled Beware the Cat* by William Baldwin we read “that 
the kings players were learning a play of Esop’s Crowe, wherein the most 
part of the actors were birds.” 

Esop in person first appeared on the stage, so far as I have been able 
to discover, in one of William Alexander’s closet dramas, The Tragedy of 
Cresus, 1537.4 This is an imitation of the classical drama, with long 
speeches and chorus. The Argument tells how Solon, rebuffed at court 
for his frankness, was “yet comforted by A‘sop (author of the witty 
fables) who for the time was resident at court, and in credit with the 
king.” sop, appearing only in the first two scenes of the second act, 
is given very little “business.” In the first scene he merely announces the 
arrival of Solon, and in the second he counsels Solon, rebuffed by the 
king, to prudence in one line speeches which are capped by Solon’s in- 
sistence upon virtue. He tells no fables, but Croesus alludes to one (line 
1, p. 10). In this play we do not perceive the change which has taken 
place in the popular conception of A’sop. 

It is with Sir John Vanbrugh’s glib monstrosity of ugliness that the 
Esop of the Planudes traditions reaches most complete development. 
Published in 1697, the same year as Bentley’s Dissertation, destined to 
demolish the whole Planudes’ myth, Sir John Vanbrugh’s adaptation of 
Boursault’s Les Fables d’Esope or Esope a la Ville, in distinction from 
its sequel Esope a la Cour, is memorable principally for Sir Polidorus 
Hogstye, of Beasthall in Swine County,® a merciless caricature of the 
country squire, and the Beau in Part II, both figures original with Van- 
brugh. One remembers also the nurse’s description of the wedding: 
“much meat, little order, great many relations, few friends, horse-play, 
noise, and bawdy stories.” 

Esop in love is more grotesque even than Falstaff. The ugly A’sop 
is pressed by the local dignitary to marry his beautiful young daughter 
that the father may benefit by Asop’s influence at the court of Croesus. 
Esop pretends to assent, but in the end turns the daughter over to her 
lover and threatens punishment to the selfish father, a punishment 
averted at the petition of the girl. Injected into this far from novel plot 
are scenes presenting AZsop as a magistrate. Peasants, a country gentle- 
man, a woman, various type figures parade before him at the house of 
his host and have their follies exposed to them in fables which set them 


% Reprinted by J. O. Halliwell-Phillips from the edition of 1570 in 1854. Early editions 
in 1551, 1570, 1584; E. K. Chambers (Medieval Stage, 11, 205), gives the date as 1553. 

% First of ““Foure Monarthicke Tragedies” in Recreation of the Muses by William Alex- 
ander, Ear! of Sterling. 

%§ Act. IV. 
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before themselves in symbolic form. As in the Beggar’s Opera the appeal 
was through old airs with new words; here old fables are put into the 
smart dress of the day. 

A comic opera air is given the whole production by an allusion to Lyd- 
ian customs and the use of names belonging to antiquity, while the 
manners are those of London town. Esop, himself, with Colley Cibber in 
title réle, becomes the funny wise man, now trotting out to smooth over 
a difficult situation with a doggerel fable, now bowing and smirking with 
a “‘Gad take my Soul, Mam, I hope I shall please you now.”’ Once or 
twice as at the end of the Second Act, something of a superior and pro- 
founder nature is suggested in Esop to lend a touch of semi-pathetic re- 
lief to the rather bald burlesque of the rest: 


Farewel, what I both envy and despise, 
Thy Happiness and Ignorance provoke me. 


Of course Vanbrugh® was taking his immediate suggestion with re- 
gard to Zsop from his French original. Planudes’ Life is here the ulti- 
mate rather than the immediate source. 

Although the incidents in The Battle of the Books are familiar, it may 
be well to recall the precise terms in which Bentley disposed of the 
Esopic myth, so vulgarly different from the earlier concept of Lydgate 
and Henryson. With an urbanity not always characteristic of great 
scholars, Bentley remarked that he looked ‘‘upon Sir W. T.’s mighty 
Commendation of the Zsopean Fables now extant ....as an unhappy 
Paradox; neither worthy of the great Author, nor agreeable to the rest 
of his excellent Book.’’*’ Bentley’s main thesis was directed to show that 
the Greek prose A’sop was neither the original collection created by 
sop, if Zsop ever produced a collection, or group of fables, nor even 
a work of classical antiquity. His second motion, and this is the matter 
of present concern, was to attack the authenticity of that caricature 
which had been foisted upon society as the portrait of the Phrygian. 


“This collection [he wrote] therefore is more recent than that Other [of Babrius]: 
and coming first abroad with Hsop’s Life, writ by Planudes, ‘tis justly believed 
to be owing to the same Writer. 


% Vanbrugh’s play was less successful than its French original, lasting only nine per- 
formances. Cibber, in speaking on its lack of success, says, “the character that delivers 
Precepts of Wisdom is in some sort severe upon the Auditors, for shewing him one wiser 
than himself; but when Folly is his Object, he applauds himself for being wiser than the 
Coxcomb he laughed at; and who is not more pleased with an Occasion to commend, than 
to excuse himself.” (Plays written by Sir John Vanbrugh, 2 volumes, London, 1759, pp. 
6-7) Boursault’s play, however, seems to have been eminently successful. 

37 Dissertations upon the Epistles of Phalaris, Themistocles, Socrates, Euripides, and the 
Fables of sop, ed. Wilhelm Wagner, Bohn Library, Lond. 1883, p. 568. 
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“That Idiot** of a Monk has given us a Book, which he calls The Life of sop, 
that, perhaps, cannot be match’d in any Language, for Ignorance and Nonsense. 
He had pick’d up two or three true stories, That 4’sop was Slave to one Xanthus, 
carried a Burthen of Bread, conversed with Cresus, and was put to death at 
Delphi: but the Circumstances of these and all his other Tales are pure Inven- 
er Who can read, with any patience, that silly Discourse between Xan- 
thus and his Man so; not a bit better than our Penny-Merriments printed at 
London-Bridge? 

“But of all his injuries to Hsop, that which can least be forgiven him, is, the 
making such a Monster of him for Ugliness: an Abuse, that has found credit so 
universally ; that all the modern Painters, since the time of Planudes, have drawn 
him in the worst Shapes and Features, that Fancy could invent... .. Should he 
revive once more, and see the Picture before the Book that carries his Name; 
could he think it drawn for Himself? or for the Monkey, or some strange Beast 
introduced in the Fables?” 


In allusion to the Epilogue of the Second Book of Phaedrus, where men- 
tion is made of a statue erected to A’sop’s memory, he remarks; “But 
had he been such a Monster, as Planudes has made him; a Statue had 
been no better than a monument of his Ugliness; it had been kinder to 
his Memory, to have let that alone.’’*? He concludes with evidence favor- 
ing the idea scholars were beginning to accept, as he himself says, that 
sop, so far from being a paragon of deformity was not only presentable, 
but a very comely person. 

“Tt happened upon this emergency,” writes Jonathan Swift, alluding 
in The Battle of the Books, to this passage “that sop broke silence first. 
He had been of late most barbarously treated by a strange effect of the 
regent’s vanity, who had tore off his title-page, thoroughly defaced one 
half of his leaves, and chained him fast among a shelf of the moderns. 
.... At length, in the borrowed shape of an ass the regent mistook him 
for a modern; by which means he had time and opportunity to escape to 
the antients.” 

The wits might persist, as did Thomas Brown in the ribald letter re- 
ferred to previously, and devise dialogue like the following found in the 
same publication :*° 
Mr. Nokes, says I, you have without Question seen Zsop very often, therefore 
pray let me beg the favour of you, to tell me whether he is such a deformed ill 
favoured Wight, as the Historians represent him, for you must know we have a 


38 The epithet reminds one of the title of an 18th century political tract: “The Life 
of sop of Tunbridge, written by the Ass.” 

% Tbid., 578 ff. 

4° The Works of Mr. Tho. Brown, 4th ed., Lond., 1715, 11. Letters from the Dead to the 
Living. Part I. “A letter of News from Mr. Joseph Haines, of Merry Memory, to his 
Friends at Will’s Coffee-House in Court-Garden,” First letter. 
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modern Critic of singular Humanity, near St. James’ that has been pleas’d, in 
some late Dissertations upon Phalaris’s Epistles, to maintain that he was a well- 
shap’d handsome gentleman, and for a Proof of this, insists much upon sop’s 
intriguing with his Fellow-slave, the beautiful Rhodope. No, No, replies Mr. 
Nokes, 4’sop is just such a crumpled hump-shoulder’d Dog, for all the World, 
as you see him before Ogilby’s Translation of his Fables; and let the above men- 
tioned Grammarian, I think they call him Dr. Bentivolio, say what he will to the 
Contrary, ’tis even so as I tell you. 


But sop from this time on, both fables and man, was set before the 
public in a very different light. In A Letter to Cleomenes, King of Sparta, 
etc.,“4 Eustice Budgell expressly holds sop up as an example of mag- 
nanimity, asserting also that according to Dr. Bentley his deformity was 
a mere fiction. Ogilby’s collection,” adorned as it was with the frontis- 
piece which provoked Bentley’s acrid comments, was after all the first 
pretentious collection of fables in English verse which had appeared 
since the days of Henryson and thus contributed appreciably to the re- 
habilitation of AZsop.“ Ogilby turned to sop from translating Vergil 


“ Third ed. Lond., 1731, p. 77-78. 

* The Fables of sop Paraphras’din Verse and Adorn’d with Sculpture, by John Ogilby, 
London, 1651. 

* The conceptions of A2sop before and after Bentley may be sharply contrasted by 
quoting from the “Life” in L’Estrange’s collection of 1692 and then a corresponding pas- 
sage from the “Life of A°sop”’ prefixed to Dodsley’s edition of the Fables in 1764. 

Sir Roger L’Estrange, Fables of Aisop and other Eminent M ythologists, etc., (2nd. ed. 
Lond. 1694, p. 1): “Aesop (according to Planudes, Camerarius and Others) was by birth, 
of Ammorius, a Town in the Greater Phrygia; (though some will have him to be a Thra- 
cian, others a Samian) of a mean Condition, and in his person deformed, to the highest 
degree: Flat-Nos’d, Hunch-Back’d, Blobber-Lipp’d; a Long Mishapen Head; His Body 
Crooked all over, Big-Belly’d, Baker-Legg’d, and his Complexion so swarthy, that he 
took his very Name from’t; for sop is the same with Aethiop. And he was not only Un- 
happy in the most scandalous Figure of a Man, that was ever heard of; but he was ina 
manner Tongue-Ty’d too, by such an Impediment in his speech, that People could very 
hardly understand what he said. This Imperfection is said, to have been the most sensible 
part of his Misfortune; for the Excellency of his Mind might otherwise have Atton’d in 
some Measure, for the Uncouth Appearance of his Person (at least if That Part of his His- 
tory may pass for Current.)”’ 

R. Dodsley, Select Fables of Esop and Other Fabulists, in Three Books (new ed. Lond. 
1764, pp. xxiv-xxv): “If we were to follow probability rather than the assertions of some 
writers in the lower ages, I should be more apt to think that Esop was of a handsome coun- 
tenance and shape, than ugly and deformed; notwithstanding the general prepossession 
to the contrary, which has prevailed for the three or four last centuries. There is no author 
quoted as saying any thing to the disadvantage of Esop’s person, till after the fall of all 
the arts and sciences, and almost a thousand years after his death. The first writer quoted 
in support of this groundless opinion is Stobaeus, who has it from I don’t known whom; 
and what is said by this unknown person, relates only to the air of Esop’s countenance; 
for there is not a word intimated of his resembling an Ethiop, or of his being deformed in 
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and carried over to his new subject something of that attitude of digni- 
fied regard, if quite too ponderous here, that Henryson had shown in his 
reverential prologue. 

sop, the great Mythologist, thy pen 

Hath rais’d, and more than made alive again 


writes James Shirley in the Commendatory Verses prefixed to the Ogilby 
Collection, 

When Rhymers vex’d his ghost and men to see’t 

Staining fair paper with their cloven feet, 

Thou hast new made him, for, as if by thee 

Shuffled into his antique dust, we see 

Him rise, but visible in some earthy part, 

His soul is the new creature of thy art. 

This could thy great converse with Vergil do, 

To make old sop rise a poet too. 


The fabulist was on the verge of being restored to something of his former 
status and prestige, although only in an 18th-century version of it, but 
the revival of the rimed fable I have treated elsewhere. 
M. ELLwoop SMITH 
Oregon State College 





any part of his body. Planudes was the first who propagated any fancies of the latter 
kind; and that probably from his taking another person for Esop; and not till about two 
thousand years after the death of this celebrated mythologist. There is no occasion to 
oppose this notion of Planudes by searching for any express authorities against him; it 
having been so fully proved before, that he has totally destroyed all his own credit him- 
self.” 





XIII 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE PSEUDO-GOETHEAN 
POEM, JOSEPH 


F ANYONE should still believe in Goethe’s authorship of Joseph, 

which was so zealously upheld by Paul Piper, the editor of the manu- 
script, by Manuel Schnitzer, W. A. Berendsohn, Paul Fischer, G. Pfann- 
miiller and others, he will have to change his mind after reading the mono- 
graph of Fritz Tschirch, Der Altonaer ‘Joseph’, Goethes angebliche J ugend- 
dichtung, Berlin, de Gruyter, 1929 (Germanisch und Deutsch: Studien zur 
Sprache und Kultur, 5. Heft). Tschirch definitely disposes of all the ‘‘in- 
fluences” that were supposed to connect the poem with Frankfurt and 
young Goethe, the Tellerbibel, the Kyburzbibel, the Joseph pictures, the 
Frankfurter Gesangbuch, and personal reminiscences believed to have 
been found in the poem. He shows convincingly, as Neumann and Leitz- 
mann had indicated before, that the rhymes in Joseph are altogether 
different from those found in the extant poems of young Goethe and 
contemporary Frankfurt poets. He establishes the fact, pointed out be- 
fore by Leitzmann and Behaghel, that the language does not show any 
traces of the dialect of Frankfurt but that it is North German. 

To define more closely the territory to which the author of Joseph must 
have belonged, Tschirch takes five peculiarities of the language of Joseph, 
all characteristic of Low German, points out their geographical distribu- 
tion and arrives at the conclusion that the home of the poet must have 
been in the territory embracing Vorpommern with the island of Riigen, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, the districts of Liibeck, Hamburg and Bremen, 
the south-eastern part of Holstein with Lauenburg and a part of Han- 
over (p. 159), the territory within which these linguistic peculiarities are 
found. He characterizes the poet as one of the men “‘die Zeit ihres Lebens 
nicht die Hiille ihres heimatlichen niederdeutschen Sprachgefiihls ab- 
zustreifen vermochten, weil sie, zu spit mit dem Hochdeutschen ver- 
traut geworden, es wohl oberflachlich zu iibernehmen, aber nicht.... 
wirklich zu assimilieren imstande waren” (p. 162). In his thorough and 
painstaking investigation Tschirch was often hampered by the inade- 
quacy of New High German lexicography as represented in the Deutsches 
W orterbuch. 

In the following I wish to point out certain peculiarities in the lan- 
guage of Joseph which cannot be explained on the assumption that the 
author was a Low German who had not fully mastered the High Ger- 
man Schriftsprache. 
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The butler of the king of Egypt is called “der Schenker” (Joseph IV, 
1, 4), also ‘““Oberschenker” (III, 9, 51, 83, 259, 276). In III, 110 and 292 
we find the regular form ‘“‘des Schenkens” and “‘der Oberschenke,”’ but 
as the Lesarten in Piper’s edition show, originally the form ‘“‘Schenker’”’ 
was used in both these lines. To the author of Joseph, Schenker was the 
regular word. The use of Schenker for Luther’s “Schenke”’ is the strong- 
est argument, and in itself a sufficient argument, against the author- 
ship of young Goethe. For it is inconceivable that in the seventh decade 
of the 18th century a young poet who was brought up in the Lutheran 
faith, who regularly attended the Lutheran service, who had memorized 
scores of Bible verses and knew Luther’s Bible thoroughly, should have 
deviated from the usage of the Bible and should have substituted a di- 
alect word for a Bible word, even if the word had existed in his own 
dialect. Schenker in a Biblical poem in place of Luther’s “Schenke”’ 
would have been not only incongruous but comical and ridiculous. But 
the same argument must be applied to the real author of Joseph. In 
the early decades of the 18th century, the time of the composition of 
the poem, no Prostestant German poet would have thought of substi- 
tuting in a Biblical poem a dialect word or an obsolete word for Luther’s 
established and almost sacred usage. To the author of Joseph, Schenker 
was not a dialect word or an obsolete word, it was a dignified word, a 
literary word, a Biblical word. It is the word used in the Dutch Bible, 
Genesis 40. 1, ‘‘de Schencker des Konings van Egypten”; 40. 2, “den 
Oversten der Schenckeren,”’ etc. (the references are to the Dutch Bible 
printed at Haarlem in 1785). The Catholic Bible translation of Caspar 
Ulenberg (Cologne, 1630) and Johann Piscator’s translation represent- 
ing the Reformed Church (Herborn, 1602) use ‘“Schenke” as Luther, 
but the Jewish-German translation of Josell Witzenhausen first printed 
at Amsterdam in 1679 has “Schenker’’ except in Gen. 40.2, “den 
Obersten von den Schenken,” and 40. 13, ‘“‘sein Schenk.’ 

If the use of Schenker indicates that the author of Joseph was familiar 
with the Dutch Bible—the Jewish translation may be disregarded—we 
should expect to find other traces of Dutch Bible usage in the German 
poem. There are a few such traces. In I, 310 Jacob says to Joseph: ‘So 
solt du denn mein Sohn nach deinen Briidern gehen/Und heute diesen 
Tag nach ihrem Wohlstand sehen/Sieh zu wie es doch steht.” In the 
Nachtrige (p. 171) another version of this speech is given containing in 
1. 64 the words: ‘‘Du mochtest doch wohl einst nach ihrem Wohlstand 


1Cf. Biblia Pentapla, das ist: Die Biicher der Heiligen Schrift Des Alten und Neuen 
Testaments, nach Fiinf-facher Deutscher Verdolmetschung. Gedruckt und verlegt durch 
Hermann Heinrich Holle, Wandsbeck bey Hamburg, 1711. Josell Witzenhausen was for 
many years a printer in Amsterdam. Cf. Zeitschrift fiir hebriiische Bibliographie, VIII, 119. 
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sehen.” “Nach ihrem Wohlstand sehen” in this connection is very un- 
usual German, to say the least. Luther translates (Gen. 37, 14): “siehe 
ob es wohl stehe um deine Briider, und um das Vieh.”” The Dutch Bible 
furnishes the explanation for this unusual German phrase: “Gaet doch 
henen; siet nae den welstant van uwe broederen, ende nae den welstant 
van de kudde.” The ill-favored and lean fleshed kine of Pharaoh’s dream 
are called “‘hisslich und mager” by Luther (Gem. 41. 3, 4), in Joseph IV, 
17 we read: ‘‘die waren diinn von Fleisch’’, again very unusual German, 
but the Dutch Bible has ‘“dunne van vleesche.”” The Jewish translation 
quoted above also has “‘diinn von Fleisch.” 

Other correspondences are as follows: 
Joseph 1, 71, “eure Garben neigten sich/und bewegten sich vor mich;” 
Luther (Gen. 37.7): “eure Garben umher neigeten sich gegen meine 
Garbe;” Dutch Bible: “uwe schoven quamen rontsom, ende boogen haer 
neder voor mynen schoof.” The Dutch ‘‘quamen rontsom,” for which 
Luther merely has “umher,”’ seems to have suggested the line “‘und be- 
wegten sich vor mich.” 
I, 74. Simeon says: “er will iiber uns regieren/Er will herrschen auf der 
Erden”’; similarly in I, 107 the brothers say: ‘“‘wilst du iiber uns regieren/ 
Und dich als ein Herr auffiihren”’; Luther (Gen. 37.8): “Solltest du unser 
K6nig werden und iiber uns herrschen?” The Dutch Bible comes much 
closer to the wording in Joseph: ‘“Sult gy dan gantschelich over ons re- 
geeren? Sult gy dan gantschelich over ons herrschen?” 


I, 102f. Joseph is telling his second dream: “hért ich sah eilf schéne 
Sterne/welche mir die Ehr erzeigten/und sich fiir mich nieder beugten”’; 
Luther (Gen. 37.9): “elf Sterne neigeten sich vor mir’; Dutch Bible: 
“elf sterren boogen haer voor my neder.”’ The author of Joseph gives a 
related German word for the Dutch “boogen neder’’, though Luther’s 
“neigeten” would have given a perfect rhyme. Similarly we read I, 222, 
“Und das unsrer Garben Zahl/fiir ihm biickten alzumahl,” a variant 
of I, 71 given above, where a related German word is also used. It should 
be pointed out, however, that Piscator in both passages (Gen. 37.7 and 
9) has “bucketen sich.” 

I, 275. Jacob is speaking of Joseph’s dreams: “Bis dahin will ich es in 
meine Seel bewahren”’; Luther (Gen. 37.11): ‘‘aber sein Vater behielt 
diese Worte’’; Dutch Bible: “doch syn vader bewaerde dese sake.” 

III, 150. The baker says, repeating Joseph’s interpretation of his dream: 
“Ich soll am hohen Holtz mit leib und Ehr verderben”; in Luther’s 
translation Joseph says (Gen. 40.19): “er wird] dich an den Galgen hen- 
ken’’; Dutch Bible: “‘hy sal u aen en hout hangen.”’ Piscator also has “er 
wird dich an ein Holtz henken.” 
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IV, 185. ‘Die sieben Ahren die versengt verdorrt vom Wind”; Luther 
(Gen. 41.27) simply says: ‘die sieben mageren und verdorrten Ahren”’; 
Dutch Bible: “die seven rancke van den Oosterwind versengde aren.” 
Piscator has “vom Ostwind versengte Aehren” and Ulenberg “vom 
Wind versengte Aeren.” 

IV, 189. “Es werden sieben Jahr jetzt nach einander kommen/Worin 
ein Uberfluss den du noch nicht vernommen”; Luther (Gen. 41.29): 
“sieben reiche Jahre werden kommen in ganz Egyptenland”; Dutch 
Bible: ‘de seven aenkomende jaren salder groote overvloet in het gantz- 
sche lant van Egypten syn.” The characteristic word overvloet is also 
found in v.24: “in de seven jaren des overvloets,’”’ where Luther again 
says: “‘in den sieben reichen Jahren’’; it also occurs in v.31: ‘“‘de over- 
viloet in het lant,’’ where Luther, Piscator and Ulenberg have “‘Fiille.” 
IV, 213. “‘Mann muss auss deinen Land den 5ten Theil nun heben”’; 
Luther (Gen. 41.34): “und nehme den Fiinften in Egyptenland”’; Dutch 
Bible: ‘‘ende neme het vijfde deel des lants van Egypten.”’ Piscator: “den 
fiinften von Egyptenland”; Ulenberg: “‘das fiinfte Theil der Friichten.” 
IV, 355. “Man rief die Ursach aus worum man ihm verehre [i.e. Joseph]/ 
Und zwar weil er von nun des Landes Vater wire/Ein jeder war bereit zu 
knieen und zu biicken”; Luther (Gen. 41.43): “‘und liess vor ihm her 
ausrufen: Der ist des Landes Vater”; Dutch Bible: “ende sy riepen voor 
syn aengesichte, knielt.”” The passage in Joseph is a combination of the 
German and Dutch texts. Piscator has: “‘bieget die Kniee,’’ Ulenberg: 
“‘dass alle die Knie fiir ihm beugeten.” 

IV, 528. “von denen dorren Ahren’’; Luther has (Gen. 41.23) ‘“diirre 
Aehren,” the Dutch Bible has “dorre....Aren.”? The form dorr aiso 
occurs in IV, 46, 154, 186, diirr in ITI, 65 and durr in IV, 199. 

V, 228. ““Doch hielte er [Joseph] sich hart und gab sich nicht zu kennen”’; 
Luther (Gen. 42.7): “er stellete sich fremde gegen sie und redete hart mit 
ihnen”’; Dutch Bible: “hy hieldt sich vreemt tegen hen und sprack harde 
met hen.”” It would seem that the author of Joseph had in mind the 
“hieldt” of the Dutch text and combined it with “hart” in the second 
sentence of both texts. 

V, 848. “Und doppelt Geld werd noch ohn diesen mitgenommen”; 
Luther (Gen. 43. 12): ““Nehmet auch ander Geld mit euch,” and v. 15: 
“nahmen sie . . . . das Geld zweifaltig mit’sich”; the Dutch Bible has in 
both verses “‘dobbel gelt.’”’ Piscator and Ulenberg also have ‘“‘doppel 
Geld.” 

V, 1074. “[Joseph] Enthielt sich mit Gewalt, bezwang die Lieb und 
Thranen”; Luther (Gen. 43.31): “‘hielt sich fest”; Dutch Bible: ‘“‘hy 
bedwongh hemselven.”’ The author expands the passage by combining 
the German and the Dutch texts. 
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V, 1284. “weil ihn [Joseph] der Vater hat im Alterthum gezeugt”’; Dutch 
Bible (Gen. 37.3): “hy was hem een sone des oulderdoms,” and again 
Gen. 44.20: “eenen jonghelingh des oulderdoms.’’ Luther has ‘‘dass er 
ihn im Alter gezeugt hatte” and “in seinem Alter geboren.”’ Altertum in 
the sense of “Alter,” old age, is found in the older German but it is not a 
Bible word. Piscator and Ulenberg have “Alter.” 

The incident of the baker and the butler is introduced by the lines 
III, 1 f: “So lustig und vergniigt auch ist des Héflings Leben/So leichte 
ist es auch Gefahren untergeben.”’ By implication the baker and the 
butler are Héflinge. The word does not occur in Luther’s translation, 
Piscator and Ulenberg do not use it, but in the Dutch Bible Potiphar is 
called “Pharaohs Hovelinck,”’ Gen. 37.36 and 39.1, and in Gen. 40.2 the 
baker and the butler are referred to as ‘‘syne twee Hovelingen.”’ 

The parallels given are not all of equal importance, some may not seem 
convincing and are not, if)taken singly, others are very striking. It must 
be born in mind, however, that we are dealing with a Bible story which to 
the Protestant German of the early 18th century was inseparably con- 
nected with the language of Luther. If in a Bible narrative we find 
“Schenker” for Schenke, ‘“‘Altertum’”’ for Alter, ‘‘dorr’” for diirr, or an 
unidiomatic use of Wo/hlstand, we must look for another explanation than 
the Low German dialect or merely the desire to vary the language. The 
form dorr is also Low German and has been used to show the North Ger- 
man origin of the poem (cf. Leitzmann, Germ.-Rom. Monatsschrift, IX, 
38), it may be the form used in the Low German Old Testament which is 
not accessible to me. But the Low German Bible had completely ceased 
to be a living force at the beginning of the eighteenth century, the last 
edition having appeared in 1621. It is most improbable that a Low Ger- 
man author of this period who is so well acquainted with Luther’s Bible, 
as the author of Joseph undoubtedly was, would substitute a dialect form 
dorr for Luther’s “‘diirr” or make other substitutions of the kind indi- 
cated. If he deviates from Luther’s language, he must be under the in- 
fluence of another Bible and that, in our case, must have been the Dutch 
Bible. 

We have here not a conflict between a literary language and a dialect, 
between the High German Schriftsprache which a Low German has not 
fully assimilated and his natural dialect, but a conflict between two liter- 
ary languages, the High German Schriftsprache and literary Dutch. 
A man whose linguistic background is Dutch is writing German. He is 
familiar with the German Bible, with German Protestant hymnology as 
Pfannmiiller has shown (Goethe und das Kirchenlied, Hamburg, 1924), 
and doubtless with other German literature, he has a feeling for rhythm 
and rhyme, but he has not completely overcome the restraints of his 
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native speech. As German and Dutch are in many ways much alike, he 
does not always feel the fine differences of idiom in the two languages. 
He is instinctively aware that the language which he is writing has no 
uniform usage, no uniform standards, that there is a wide variety of 
usage, and so he uses forms and constructions with great freedom often 
influenced by his native tongue. This will appear more clearly in the later 
discussion. 

It remains true, however, as has been pointed out by nearly all the 
critics of Joseph, that the poem is based upon the text of the German 
Bible and that applies to all parts of the poem. Where there is a striking 
difference between the German and the Dutch, Joseph follows the Ger- 
man text. In the Dutch Bible Pharaoh celebrates his birthday, “den 
dagen van Pharaos geboorte”’ (Gen. 40.20), corresponding to “‘dies natal- 
itius” in the Vulgate, Luther has “‘Jahrestag” which we find in Joseph 
III, 160. In the Dutch version Joseph receives from the king “‘linnen 
kleederen”’ (Gen. 41.42), in the German Bible he is dressed ‘‘mit weisser 
Seide,” which we find in Joseph IV, 320. Luther’s very free, yes faulty 
translation of Gen. 41.43, “Der ist des Landes Vater,” is retained in IV, 
358, while the Dutch “‘knielt’’ is merely used to expand the passage. 

We shall now examine the orthography of Joseph for traces of Dutch 
influence. In the manuscript there are many corrections. Piper in his 
edition gives the corrected forms in the text, the original readings he re- 
cords in the Lesarten (pp. 177-196). In I, 598 and 1078 we find the form 
‘zie’ which in the text is corrected to “‘sie,”’ I, 622 “‘zo”’ corrected to ‘‘so.”’ 
In writing these forms the author was evidently under the influence 
of Dutch orthography which has initial z (zij, zo) for German initial s. 
Confusion of initial German s and Dutch z also appears in V, 1160 where 
the Lesarten have “‘seigen”’ for “‘zeigen.’”” Here the author confusing 
the initial German z with Dutch z mechanically substituted s. The in- 
fluence of Dutch spelling appears in the initial v in “‘vressen,”’ V, 109 of 
the Lesarten and in “‘vielen” V, 1234 of the text. In I, 898 “‘was”’ for war 
may be a remnant of Dutch influence. We find repeatedly schw- for zw- 
in the Lesarten: “‘inschwischen”’ for “‘inzwischen”’ II, 116, “beschwin- 
gen” for “bezwingen” II, 329 and V, 1252, “schwingen” for “zwingen”’ 
II, 514, ‘“‘erschwingen”’ for “‘erzwingen” II, 760. This shows clearly the 
influence of Dutch orthography. There are a considerable number of 
Dutch words beginning with zw- which have corresponding forms in 
High German beginning with schw-, e.g. swiijn, Schwein; zwijgen, schwei- 
gen; zwengel, Schwengel; zweeven, schweben. Remembering that German 
schw- corresponds to Dutch zw- the writer confused the German zw- in 
“zwingen” with the Dutch zw- and wrote “schwingen.” In these cases 
he saw his mistake and corrected it. 
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In Lesarten II, 759 we find “schprach” corrected in the text to 
“sprach,” also III, 42. In the text itself a few of these curious misspellings 
are found: I, 149 “‘schpielet,” V, 506 “schprach,” IV, 361 “‘schpringen,”’ 
V, 772 “schpeise,” V, 2021 “schpant.”” Piper offered the impossible ex- 
planation that these spellings show the Frankfurt dialect of the writer 
(Joseph, p. 202). Leitzmann (Germ.-Rom. Monatsschrift, UX, 34) refers to 
these forms as ‘‘Schreibungen, die doch eindeutig den Sprecher eines 
sagen wir reinen s-p verraten, der mit den orthographischen Gepflogen- 
heiten der Schriftsprache in der Wiedergabe von sch+ Konsonant nicht 
sicher vertraut ist.”’ It is difficult to see how a Low German in writing the 
High German Schriftsprache should ever have hit upon the spelling 
“schprach,” “‘schpielet,” “‘schpringen.”’ Leitzmann’s statement seems 
to be based upon the assumption that the writer of Joseph knew that 
sprach was pronounced schprach in High German but that he was not 
quite sure how this schp- was written. But there was no standard of 
pronunciation in the early 18th century and the Low Germans pro- 
nounced High German according to their own way of speaking. The 
people in Northwestern Germany for the most part spoke s-prach, s- 
pielen, as many of them do to-day in spite of the standard pronunciation. 
If the writer of Joseph had been influenced by his Low German pronunci- 
ation, he would have written sprach, spielen. He could not have been in- 
fluenced by Low German orthography, for Low German as a written 
language was practically dead in the early 18th century, but if he had 
been so influenced, he would also have written sprach, spielen. High 
German orthography has always demanded sprach, spielen. These curi- 
ous misspellings can be explained only as due to the conflict of two orthog- 
raphies, the Dutch and the German. The writer of Joseph knew that a 
great many Dutch words beginning with s+consonant are written in 
German sch+consonant (slag, Schlag; smal, schmal; snel, schnell) and so 
through false analogy he wrote a few times sc/hp- instead of sp. The 
spelling schl- in “‘schlafiereyen”’ IV, 255 is based on the same analogy. 

Fairly numerous are the cases 0. past participles spelled with final d 
instead of ¢. Berendsohn (Goethes Knabendichtung, Hamburg, 1922, p. 
109) gives a list of such spellings: “wohlgestald’” Lesarten I, 946, “er- 
kand” I, 975, “unbekand” II, 72, V, 1616, “bekand” III, 69, IV, 303, V, 
163, 973, “gekand” p. 170, 1. 56, ““verwund” IV, 565. There is no High 
German precedent for such spellings but in Dutch weak past participles 
end in d if the preceding consonant is sonant: gekend, gewond, gesteld. 
Similar forms, though not past participles, are “ich hald’’ Lesarten II, 
478, “‘steld” (imperative) p. 179, 1. 4, “ihr ward” (i.e. wart) V, 1890. 
Spellings like ‘“Schwerd,” “Geferden” have good High German prece- 
dents. “‘Leit” with ¢(Lesarten V, 1589) is not found in modern German, it 
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shows the spelling of the corresponding Dutch word /eet. As there was no 
uniform German orthography in the early 18th century, we may expect a 
variety of usage; but these weak past participles ending in d are too 
numerous to be merely accidental. 

Other spellings that suggest Dutch orthography are “cquiallen” (Les- 
arten II, 345) with double / like Dutch quwellen, in German the original // 
is last found in the 16th century; “regeret”’ (Lesarten II, 37) which, un- 
less we take it as a mere slip of the pen, suggests the Dutch form re- 
geeren; “‘bedachtlich” (p. 180, four lines from the bottom) without um- 
laut suggests Dutch bedachtelijk having the same meaning; “‘mach’”’ for 
mag found several times may be due to Dutch mach which according to 
the Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Tal is a form used in the 17th cen- 
tury; the unusual spelling “‘wech” for weg in V, 1619 (“er bleibt wech”’) 
may also be due to Dutch influence, for according to Kramer’s German- 
Dutch dictionary (Niirnberg, 1719) wech is another spelling for the Dutch 
prefix weg. The great confusion in the use of capital letters, for which it 
would be hard to find a German parallel of the early 18th century, also 
suggests the influence of a foreign orthography. 

The orthography makes certain what the comparison of the Bible 
passages indicated, the author of Joseph is under Dutch influence. 

The Lesarten afford a striking example of the manner in which the 
author’s mind is struggling with the two languages. In V, 183 Jacob ad- 
vises his sons to go to Egypt to obtain food: “Ich will euch einen Rath 
von grossen Werde geben.”’ Originally the line read: “ich will euch einen 
Rath von grossen Wiirden geben.” Piper marks this line with a question 
mark because it seems unintelligible. The author evidently had in mind 
the Dutch word waarde which means both Wiirde and Wert. He first 
renders it with ‘‘Wiirde” but perceiving his mistake he changes to 
“‘Wert.”’ The d seems to be the last remnant of the Dutch word. The ob- 
jection that Low German Werde also combines the two meanings will be 
considered later. 

We shall now examine the text of the poem for traces of Dutch in- 
fluence.” 


2 The following abbreviations of frequently cited works will be used: Wb. Ned. T.— 
Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal. ed. deFries and others, The Hague and Leyden, 
1882 ff. VanDale—J. H. VanDale’s Groot Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal, The Hague 
and Leyden, 1898. Kramer—Matthias Kramer, Das Kénigliche Nider-Hoch-Teutsch und 
Hoch-Nider-Teutsch Dictionarium, Niirnberg, 1719. Sewel-Buys— Willem Sewel en Egbert 
Buys Volkomen Woordenboek der Nederduitsche en Engelsche Taal, Amsterdam, 1766. 
DWb—Deutsches W érterbuch. Mnd. Wb.—M ittelniederdeutsches W orterbuch, ed. K. Schiller 
and A. Liibben, Bremen, 1875-1881. 
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I, 469 ff. 'The text as it appears in the Lesarten (p. 180, six lines from the 
bottom) reads: “Es wire soweit gut, wenn Joseph auss den wage Allein 
zu dieser Sach gehoret iiberlege.”’ 

The last word is a noun and its form is made certain through the 
thyme. The DWé does not register a noun Uberlege and as that part of 
the DWb belongs to the more recent issues which aim to be complete, we 
may assert with confidence that a noun Uberlege is not found in German. 
In Dutch, however, the neuter noun overleg is a common word to which 
the Wb. Ned. T. devotes three and a half columns. It means Uberlegung, 
“het bij zich zelf, met zijn verstand overwegen van iets; overweging, 
nadenken.”” Examples are given from the 17th century to modern times. 
“Hetgen gij zegt vordert overleg.”’ The word may also mean Ratschlagen, 
taking counsel: “‘het raadsplegen met anderen, beraadslaging.”’ As Levi 
is speaking to his brothers, either meaning would fit here. The word is not 
found in Low German. Woeste’s Wérterbuch der Westfalischen Mundart, 
1882, registers dwerlagg in the sense of Uberlegung. 

I, 483. 


Das wen der Traumer Tod, und seinen Geist gegeben. 


“Tod” is a misspelling for tot. The German idiom is ‘‘den Geist auf- 
geben,” but the Dutch has regularly “den geest geven.”’ Gen. 25.8: 
“Abraham gaf den geest, ende sterf in goeden ouderdom”; Acts 5.5: 
“Ende Annanias dese woorden hoorende viel neder, ende gaf den geest,”’ 
Luther: “gab den Geist auf”; the same in Acts 5.10. The Low German 
New Testament printed at Magdeburg in 1572 has in the two last-men- 
tioned passages “‘gaff den Geist up.”’ The Wb. Ned. T. gives examples for 
“den geest geven”’ down to modern times. It is not a Low German idiom. 
The Mnd. Wb. registers “de sele, gheyst upgeven.” 

I, 490. 
Dass Joseph miisse seyn von einem Wild zerrissen. 
1, 531. 


So sagen wir ein Wild hat ihm vielleicht zerrissen. (Cf. V, 88.] 


Luther uses in this connection the expression ‘“‘ein béses Tier’ (Gen. 
37.20, 33). It is very unusual in NHG. to find Wild used in reference toa 
single beast of prey. While it may possibly be defended as NHG. usage, 
it is interesting to observe that Vondel in Joseph in Dothan uses wildt 
several times in this sense and connection: ‘‘dat eenigh wildt hem levend 
heb verslonden” (Amsterdam, 1644, B3); ‘Ruben is dat wildt,/Van’t 
welck uw Joseph wert verslonden” (ibid, G2); “het wildt heeft hem ver- 
beten”’ (G3*); “daer ’t wildt den tandt in zette” (ibid). 

I, 612. 


O Jiingling meine nicht das leben wegzutragen. 
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German idiomatic usage would require “das Leben davontragen”’ (cf- 
DW, s..v. “davon,” sp. 868), similarly “den Sieg davontragen,” “‘den 
Preis davontragen.” The Dutch uses wegdraagen in these phrases, cf. 
Kramer, I, 510, ‘““wegdraagen, wegtragen, i.e. darvon tragen. den Zege, 
den Prys wegdragen, den Sieg, den Preiss darvon tragen.” The phrase 
also occurs in the Nachtriige (p. 174, 1. 149 f): “Ein aufgehaiuftes Maass, 
von Ungliick und von Plagen/Soll er der zartliche der liebe Sohn, weg- 
tragen.” 

I, 804, Lesarten. Here we find the form “‘Raserney”’ which in the text 
was corrected to “Raserey.” The author had originally in mind the 
Dutch form razernij, the Low German is raserie. Similarly in II, 194, the 
manuscript has “Sclaverney”’ which Piper changed in the text to ‘“‘Sclav- 
erey.”” In IV, 255 we have “‘Schlafferneyen” (the reading “schlaffemer- 
zen” in the Lesarten is a misprint, cf. Berendsohn, Goethes Knabendicht- 
ung, p. 104 note), Piper again omits the of the ending in the text. The 
form corresponds to the Dutch slavernij, the Low German is slaverij 
(Dahnert). For the Dutch ending -ernij cf. Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik 
2, 97. 

Il, 7. 


Biirger ... . Die grosse Kaufmannschafft in ferne Lande thaten. 


The DW quotes the phrase “‘Kaufmannschaft tun” from a document 
of the year 1441 referred to by Haltaus, but gives no other and no later 
use of the phrase. ‘‘Koopmanschap doen” is the common phrase in 
Dutch to which the DW6 also refers. Kramer translates “koopmanschap 
doen” with “Kaufmannschaft treiben.’’ Sewell-Buys:“‘ Koopmanschap 
doen (of dryven) to practice merchandizing, to trade.” The Mnd. Wb. 
registers ‘“kopmanschap doen” for Middle Low German, but Berghaus, 
Sprachschatz der Sassen, gives ““Koppenschupp driwen” and Schiitze, 
Holsteinisches Idiotikon, “‘Koopenschop drieben,”’ both in the sense of 
“‘Kleinhandel treiben.” 

II, 179. 


ward er.... von Potiphar gesetzt denn andern Knechten oben. 


The line is clearly not idiomatic German, but the meaning is clear: “er 
wurde von Potiphar iiber die anderen Knechte gesetzt.’”” We seem to 
have here the Dutch particle and preposition boven. Kramer: “de 
Meester is boven zynen Knecht, dat is (dat gaat) boven mynen Krach- 
ten, boven myn Bevat . .. . das ist (das gehet) iiber meine Krifte, iiber 
meinen Begriff. ”The Wb. Ned. T., s.v. “staan,” col. 63, gives “boven, 
beneden (onder), gelijk met iemand staan” (iiber, unter einem stehen, enem 
gleich stehen). s.v. “boven,” col. 824, “boven zijn, gesteld z‘jn,” in refer- 
ence to rank or station; “iemand boven een ander stellen,” col. 826. 
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II, 209 f. 


‘So dass sich Potiphar nun keine Sorge nahm 
Und mit den Joseph nie was zu besehen kam.’ 


As the context does not permit to take “‘mit den Joseph’’ as a preposi- 
tional phrase, for Potiphar is not with Joseph, the second line, as it 
stands, is unintelligible. But if we take “mit” as a literal rendering of the 
Dutch mede meaning ‘‘auch,”’ we get good sense: ‘‘und auch nie kam den 
Joseph etwas zu besehen” (i.e. to inspect). The Low German mede may 
be used in the sense of “‘auch” meaning zugleich, Latin una (‘dat segg 
ek med, das sage auch ich” cf. Woeste, Wdérterbuch der Westfilischen 
Mundart), but it is not used, so far as I can see, to add a new statement, 
a new fact, to a previous statement or fact. But that is one of the uses 
of the Dutch mede. 

Il, 334. 


Je mehr will meine Lust und grosse Liebe steigern. 


The very detailed article on “steigern” in the DIV6 does not give an 
example of steigern used intransitively in the sense of ‘‘steigen, anwach- 
sen, in die Héhe gehen, sich steigern.”” The Dutch steigeren may be used 
intransitively in this sense. Berendsohn (Goethes Knabendichtung, p.90) 
quotes from Cats’ Zelfstrijd: “Hoe dat mijn brandigh hert in hooger 
lusten steigert.”” In Vondel’s Joseph in Egypten (Amsterdam, 1644, C) 
the word is used intransitively in a physical sense: “Blus uit den brant, 
eer die in ’t dack van ’t hof koom steigeren.”’ The passage from Goethe’s 
Wanderjahre quoted in Fischer’s Goethe-W ortschatz (‘‘Wir haben in die- 
sem Buche die Verhiltnisse unsrer alten Freunde bedeutend steigern 
sehen’’) shows Goethe’s special use of this word which was a favorite 
word with him and cannot be taken to indicate general use. 

II, 421. 


O ausgelesene o frohe Zeit und Stunde. 


Idiomatic German demands auserlesen in this sense, but the Dutch has 
uitgeleezen. Kramer, I, 410: ‘‘uytgeleezen Waar (Goed), auserlesene 
Waar (Kern-Waar), dat is een uytgeleezen Werk, Boek, das ist ein vor- 
trefflich Werck, Buch, het uytgeleezene (’t Puik) van Waar, van Volk, das 
Auserlesenste (der Ausbund) von Waaren, von Volck.” 

II, 491, Lesarten. 
halt doch zu haus die Hinde. 


We have here a striking Dutch phrase turned into German. The Wo. 
Ned. T.,s. v. “huis,” states: ‘‘de handen thuis houden; ook: stilhouden; 
voor zik houden; ze niet naar iets uitsteken, ze werkeloos laten. Dikwijl 
figurlijk gebezigd.”’ ‘“Handen thuis”! is the Dutch for the English “hands 
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off”! and is used both literally and figuratively. Leitzmann (Germ.-Rom. 
Monatsschrift, IX, 42) calls the phrase a vulgarism without, however, 
recognizing its Dutch origin. It is not a vulgarism in Dutch. The author 
of Joseph must have become aware of the unidiomatic nature of the 
phrase in German, for he changed it to “halt doch zuriick die Hande.” 
II, 586, 


Ich glaube dieser Tag wird mir zur Kranckheit strecken. 


Here also we have a striking Dutch idiom turned literally into Ger- 
man. As the line stands, it is hardly intelligible, it is certainly unGer- 
man. We have here the figurative use of the Dutch strekken. VanDale: 
“strekken, fig. dienen, goed zijn voor; tot voorbeeld strekken; dat strekkt 
hem tot schande, tot eer, dat is voor hem eene schande, eene eer.” 
Kramer, I, 378: ‘‘zulk een Rede strekt maar tot Twist, tot Oproer etc. 
solche Reden gereichen nur zu Zanck, Aufruhr etc., alles doen wat tot de 
gemeene Welvaart strekken kan, alles thun was zur gemeinen Wohlfahrt 
strecken, dienen, helffen, etwas beytragen kan.”’ Sewell-Buys: “waer 
toe strekt het? To what tends it? what is it good for? Ik verzuim niets 
van ’t geene tot uw welzyn kan strekken, I neglect nothing that may 
tend to your welfare.’ This usage is not found in Low German. Kramer 
gives “zur gemeinen Wohlfahrt strecken” as one of his renderings of the 
Dutch phrase, but we must not conclude from it that the German strecken 
was ever used in such a sense. Kramer frequently turns a Dutch word 
into its German etymological equivalent, even if the German form is quite 
unidiomatic. We shall find a number of such cases. 

IV, 21 ff. 
Da frassen alsobald die magern bésen Kiihe 
Die schénen fetten auf ohn sonderbare Miihe 
Und damit gaben sich die magern auf den Lauf. 


“Sich auf den Lauf geben” in the sense of “‘weglaufen”’ is certainly 
very unusual German. The DWb., s. v. “Lauf,” gives a passage from 
Gryphius in which “sich auf den Lauf machen “‘is used in the sense of 
“sich auf den Weg machen.” According to the Wb. Ned. T. (s. v. “loop’’’) 
“op den loop zich geven”’ in the sense of ‘‘op de vlucht gaen”’ (to flee, to 
run away) is acommon phrase in the works of Hooft of the 17th century. 
It gives two quotations: “de andere... . gaven haer opte loop” (17th 
century); “hy sig op den loop begaf”’ (19th century). Low German dic- 
tionaries do not register the phrase. ten Doornkaat Koolman’s Wb. der 
Ostfriesischen Sprache gives “he is up de lop’’, but not in the sense of ‘“‘to 
flee.” 

IV, 34, Lesarten. 


Und an vollkommenheit kont ihnen [den vollen Ahren] nichts entbehren. 


Lake Stands 
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“Entbehren” used intransitively without a personal subject does not 
seem to be a German construction at all. Neither the DW nor Adelung 
nor Sanders register such usage. It must be in imitation of the Dutch 
ontberen which may be used intransitively in the sense of “ontbreken, 
mankeeren” (mangeln). The examples given in the Wb. Ned. T. are from 
the literature of the 17th century: “‘alltyd zal er wat ontberen; De groote 
Godt die ’t al beheert, voorwetend’ weet wat ons ontbeert.’’ The author 
of Joseph must have realized that this use of entbehren is not German, 
for he changed the line. 

IV, 191. 


Die Frucht wird reychlich seyn und immer mehr vermebhren. 


“‘Vermehren”’ used intransitively in the sense of “‘zunehmen, mehr wer- 
den” is not German usage. The DWb does not record it. The correspond- 
ing Dutch form vermeerderen, on the other hand, is frequently used in- 
transitively. VanDale explains vermeerderen as “‘toenemen’’ with the 
illustration: ‘de bevolking is dit jaar met 700 sielen vermeerdert.” The 
Wb. Ned. T. has not yet reached the letter » but it explains the simple 
verb meerderen, which may also be used intransitively, as ““meerder wor- 
den, d. i. in grooth of antal toenemen, vermeerderen, vergrooten.”’ In 
Middle High German and Middle Low German the simple verb m/éren 
could be used intransitively, but we have here not a case of archaic usage 
but of Dutch influence. 

IV, 217 f. 
Lass samlen alle Speiss in diesen guten Zeiten 
Und lass den weisen Mann dis jederzeit begleiten. 


Joseph is advising Pharaoh to appoint a wise man to take charge of 
the preparations for the approaching years of famine. Provisions are to 
be stored up and the wise man is to attend to this task. The second line, 
as it stands, is not clear. In German begleiten is used only in the sense 
of “to accompany.”” The Dutch word for begleiten is beleiden and this 
word is also used in the sense of ‘‘to carry out,” “to execute.” “Be- 
gleiten” is used here in this second sense of the Dutch beleiden. The 
author erroneously attributes to the German begleiten the second mean- 
ing of the corresponding Dutch word. Kramer: “beleiden, fiihren it. 
begleiten. een Zaak wel beleiden, eine Sache wol fiihren, ausfiihren.”” The 
Wb. Ned. T. gives this meaning under “‘beleiden” 6: ‘“eene onstoffelijke 
zaak leiden, besturen, de leiding daarvan hebben,” with the following 
illustrations: “het beleyden van de gewichtige saecken van den lande; 
Prins Maurits had het oorlogh te lande in Holland te beleiden; ’t ge- 
meine beste eendrachtigh te beleyden.’’ Dutch beleiden represents the 
German begleiten and leiten. 
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IV, 241 ff. 
Wir meynen solchen Mann der sonst nichts zu verrichten 
Als nur auf dieses Werck zu sinnen und zu tichten 
Der sonsten nichts als dies verpflichtet zu vollbringen 
Und weiss mit steten Fleiss dis werck recht durchzudringen. 


Pharaoh’s wise men urge their master to appoint a man who will de- 
vote himself exclusively to the preparations for the coming famine and 
who will know how to carry out the task in the right way. ‘Durch- 
dringen”’ as a separable transitive verb in the sense of ‘‘ausfiihren, durch- 
fiihren, durchsetzen” is not German usage. It is the Dutch doordringen 
(transitive and separable) turned into German. The Wd. Ned. T. defines 
the word as follows: “door dringen doen annemen of besluiten: door- 
drijven.”” The illustrations are taken from the literature of the 17th and 
18th centuries: “Hij acht het een glorie te sijn, par force het huwelijk 
door te dringen; hoewel alle de rijxraden stark g’inclineert ende aange- 
houden hadden omme de saek door te dringen; mevrouwe, die de reis 
heft doorgedrongen’’. This Dutch idiom also occurs in I, 512: ‘‘Wisst 
ihr denn euren Schluss nicht véllig durchzudringen.”’ 

V, 99. 


Das Joseph ging allein das kanst du nicht mehr bessern. 


This strange use of ‘“‘bessern”’ for which the DWb and Sanders give no 
examples seems to be an adaptation of the Dutch idiom “ik kan het niet 
beteren” which the Wd. Ned. T. explains as “ik kan het niet helpen, het is 
mijn schuld niet.” Kramer (I, 286, Anhang) has: “iets niet konnen bete- 
ren, gebeteren, etwas nicht kénnen gebesseren, i.e. nicht dafiir kénnen.”’ 
His “‘gebesseren”’ is again merely the literal rendering of the Dutch word 
and does not imply that gebessern was used in this sense in German. In 
Vondel’s Joseph in Dothan (Amsterdam, 1644, D 2) Joseph asks: ‘‘Wie 
kan gebeteren, dat hy van starren droomt?” Levi replies: “Hoe ghy dat 
betren kunt, das zal die put u leeren.”” Here Low German offers the 
same idiom: “ik kan’t nig betern: ich kann es nicht helfen, ich kann 
nichts defiir,”” Bremisches Wérterbuch, s. v. “betern.” ten Doornkaat 
Koolman gives it for East Frisian. 

V, 100. 

Wenn du daran gedenckst wirstu die quaal nur gréssern. 
I, 28. 

So thaten sie sonst nichts, als nur den Fehler grissern. 
I, 49. Lesarten. 

Die grésserte sich noch durch Josephs seinen Traum. 
II, 56. Lesarten. 

dass wird das iibel gréssern. 
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Il, 321. 


Dein wegern gréssert nur die grosse Lieb zu dir. 


The DW under “‘vergréssern”’ states: “Zusammensetzung mit einem 
(schon von Stieler als ungebriuchlich verzeichneten) in der Literatur 
bis jetzt nicht nachgewiesenen grészern.”” Weigand® gives two examples 
of gréssern from the 16th century. Ergréssern is found in the 16th and 
17th,centuries and vergréssern since the 17th century. The MHG. grézen 
or grezen did not survive in NHG. It is strange that a word which is 
not found in the 17th and 18th centuries nor later should occur five times 
in Joseph. In two cases it was replaced, one time by ‘‘mehren”’ (I, 49), 
the second time by “‘vergréssern” (II, 56), an indication that the author 
did not feel quite certain about the word. Again the Dutch offers an 
explanation where grooten is used in the sense of “‘grésser machen, ver- 
gréssern.” It is also used reflexively (Wb. Ned. T.). The Dutch word is 
not based on the comparative form but that was the natural form to use 
in German as the language had lost the capacity of deriving weak verbs 
from simple adjectives. The Mnd. Wb). registers groten. but not in the 
sense of “grésser machen.” 


V, 700. 


“Er ging noch weiter fort uns deutlich auszufragen.” 


“Fortgehen” with a personal subject in the sense of “fortfahren,” to 
continue, followed by an infinitive, does not seem idiomatic German. 
Neither the DW nor Sanders offer examples. In Dutch voortgaan is used 
in this way. Van Dale: “met eene vertelling voortgaan [mit einer Erzahl- 
ung fortfahren], ga voort” in the sense of ‘“‘spreek verder [fahre fort], met 
zijn werk voortgaan.”’ Sewel-Buys: “met leezen voortgaan, to continue 
with reading.”’ Kramer in the preface to his dictionary (p. 2) says: “‘dat 
de Heere besloten hebbe, met de Uytstorting der uytlandsche Taale over 
de Frommen.... voort te gaan’”’; his German version of this sentence 
reads: ‘‘dass der Herr mit Ausgiessung auslandischer Sprachen iiber die 
Frommen... . fortzufahren beschlossen habe. Job 27. 1: “Job ginck 
voort sijne Spreuke op te heffen’”’; Luther: “Hiob fuhr fort und hub an 
seine Spriiche.” 

V, 724. 
Du [Furcht] betaéubst Vernunft und Sinnen 
Du(rch) dein schiichternes Beginnen 
Weil dir alles hart zu scheint. 


The last two words of the passage form the compound verb “zu- 
scheinen.” Leitzmann (German.-Rom. Monatsschrift, IX, 40) points out 
that Low German has many verbs with the prefix zu-, to-. The word 
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“zuscheinen” is to him an indication of the Low German origin of the 
author. “Toschinen” is not found in the Mnd. Wb., in the Bremische 
W6rterbuch or in any other Low German dictionary, so far as I can see, 
but it is a common word in Dutch. Van Dale gives “toeschijnen”’ in the 
sense of ‘‘voorkomen, dunken: het schijnt mij toe, mijns bedunkens, 
naar het mij voorkomt.”’ Sewell-Buys: “het schynt my toe dat, it seems 
to me that; dat moet hem vreemd toeschynen, that must needs look 
strange to him.” 
V, 827 f. 

So nehmet ihn den mit, doch gebt auf alles achte 

Doch Juda du vorall dein Biirge seyn betrachte. 


“‘Vorall” in the sense of “‘vor allem” is not idiomatic German, but 
vooral in Dutch is a common adverb. Van Dale explains it as ‘‘bovenal 
voornamelijk.””’ Kramer gives two examples: ‘‘Vooral zoekt Gods Ryk, 
vor allem suchet das Reich Gottes; ’t is kout in de Winter, vooral in ’t 
Noorden, es ist kalt im Winter, zumalen im Norden.” The phrase is also 
used in the Nachtrage, 1. 156, ‘‘Vergiesset doch vorall nicht eines Bruders 
Blut.” Vorall is registered only in ten Doornkaat Koolman’s Wb. der 
Ostfriesischen Sprache where the Dutch vooral is also mentioned. 

“‘Betrachten” in V, 828 seems to be used in a sense different from any 
given in the DWb. The Wd. Ned. T. gives under “‘betrachten 3” the 
definition: ‘“‘Werke van iets maken, iets behartigen..... ” Kramer 
translates betrachten with “beherzigen” as well as with “betrachten.’ 
His examples are: ‘‘zyn Eed, een Plicht betrachten, zyn Eer betrachten, 
seinen Eid und Pflicht, seine Ehre betrachten, i.e. darnach thun.” The 
German line therefore means: ‘‘Bedenke vor allem deine Biirgschaft und 
handle danach.” The following quotations in the Wd. Ned. T. illustrate 
this peculiar use of the Dutch betrachten: “Hij betracht niet anders mee 
dan eene zalige dood te sterven; Laet de Princen en Ridders .. . . Kas- 
tors en Pollux eere betrachten; Betracht een goeden naem ... . doch 
meest een reyn gemoet; die helden . . . . die hunne vryheid steeds be- 
wackten en betragten.”’ 

V, Lesarten, p. 192, 1. 23 f. 


Derhalben wollest du ein gutes Wort verleihen 
Auf (dass) wir ohne Schuld nicht miissen Straf ausstehn. 


The sons of Jacob are pleading with Joseph’s steward that they have 
paid for the food and that they do not understand how the money has 
gotten into their sacks. They ask him to speak for them so that they may 
not be punished.“‘Ein gutes Wort verleihen” is not a German idiom, the 
DWb does not know it, but the corresponding Dutch word verleenen is 
used in exactly this sense. Kramer (I, 442): “‘iemant een goet Woord ver- 
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leenen by de vorst (gunstiglyk voor hem spreeken), jemand ein gut Wort 
verleyhen bey dem Fiirsten (giinstiglich, i.e. das Beste fiir ihn sprechen, 
reden).”” Kramer’s translation ‘“‘ein gut Wort verleihen”’ is again merely 
a literal rendering of the Dutch phrase and does not imply that it was 
actually used in German. 

V, 1006 f. 

Es geht uns rechte gut wir méchten dir wohl fragen 

Nach deinem Umstand und was du so lang gemacht. 
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i V, 561. 
: Das wir ihm uns Geschlecht und Umstand musten sagen 
“Umstand” is used here for the plural Umstéinde. In this sense the 
singular is not used in German. In Dutch, however, omstand in the sense 
of the German Umstdnde is found in the singular only. ‘“Collectieve 
benaming van al datgene wat bij iets behoort, wat om en bij iets is 
: (Wb. Ned. T.). 
: V, 1142 fi. 


Bey diesen wolte er noch einst ihr Hertz probiren 














Ob ihnen Benjamin auch so verhasst wie er 
Und ob sie ihn im Stich auch liessen zu bespiiren. 


The last line may be paraphrased: “zu untersuchen, ausfindig zu ma- 
chen, ob sie ihn auch im Stich liessen.”’ Bespiiren is not recorded in the 
DWb, Sanders quotes from Zelter’s correspondence with Goethe 3, 475: 
“Deine Art, die Natur zu bespiiren (zum Gegenstand des Spiirens zu 
machen),”’ where the word is clearly used in a special sense. The corre- 
sponding Dutch form is bespeuren which the IVb. Ned. T. defines as “‘iets 
f nagaan, onderzoeken” with quotations from the 17th century. That is 
| exactly the meaning in which “bespiiren”’ is used here. Kramer in the 
’ German-Dutch part does not register bespiiren, under ‘‘bespeuren” he 
; gives “‘bespiiren, spiiren, verspiiren, i.e. merken, inne werden.” His “be- 
spiiren” is merely the literal rendering of the Dutch form as so often. He 
does not give the meaning “untersuchen.”’ ten Doornkaat Koolman’s 
Wb. der Ostfriesisch. Spra. gives besporen in the sense of ‘‘merken.” 
V, 1984, Lesarten. 


Sein Hertze wolte spalten. 


For the phrase ‘das Herz spaltet’’ (i.e. bricht) the DWb gives one 
MHG. example from Konrad von Wiirzburg’s Herzmere and adds: “in 
neuerer Sprache kaum mehr gesagt.”’ The Dutch for spalten is splijten 
and this word with hart as subject is frequently used in the sense of ‘‘to 
break.” The Wd. Ned. T. under “‘hart” (col. 13) says: ‘Naar de in de 
middeleuwen gangbare meening brak, scheurde, of spleet het hart (in 
tween) bij, of kort voor het sterven. Naar de nu gebruikelijke, oneigen- 
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lijke opvatting breekt of barst, scheurt, splijt iemands hart tengevolge 
van overstelpende gevoelens.” The half-line was replaced by another 
half-line, probably because the author recognized its unidiomatic lan- 
guage. 

In the Nachtrige we have (p. 173, 1. 136) the phrase “‘o Haus Verdruss”’ 
applied by Levi to Joseph. The whole passage, as Berendsohn has 
pointed out (Goethes Knabendichtung, p. 93 f.), is based upon the Dutch 
text of Vondel’s Joseph in Dothan. Vondel uses “‘huisverdriet” which is a 
common Dutch expression registered by Van Dale and the Wb. Ned. T. 
Kramer gives “‘Huis-verdriet” as a synonym of Huis-kruis correspond- 
ing to the German Hauskreuz. ‘“‘Hausverdruss”’ is a perfectly intelligible 
compound but has never been a regular expression in German like Haus- 
kreuz. No dictionary records it, not even Kramer. It was formed by the 
author of Joseph after the Dutch and is a good illustration of the way in 
which he turns Dutch phrases into German. 

In a number of cases we find um... . zu and infinitive used in a way 
which is not in accordance with German usage. II, 201: “Er hatte freye 
Macht um alles aus zu iiben’’; II, 424: “Entschliesse dir doch nun um 
einst bey mir zu liegen”; V, 91: “‘Wie kam ich doch dazu um niemand 
mitzuschicken’’; V, 101: ‘lass du dich doch bewegen/Um diesen qualen 
nur vorerst bey seit zu legen’; V, 652: ‘Und es solt néthig seyn um 
wieder hinzureisen’’; V, 767: “Wenn du dich nun entschliesst um selben 
[Benjamin] mit zu senden”; V, 831: ‘‘nehmt etwas Balsam mit und 
Honig um zu speisen’”’; V, 1306: “Zuletzt befahl er uns um wieder um- 
zukehren”’; V, 1597: “Bezeigeten auch gross Verlangen/Um ihren Vater 
nun zu sehen”; Nachtrage, p. 173,1.134: “Er hat Begierde um zu wissen 
unsern Stand.” 

In all these cases German uses the infinite with zu but without um, 
while Dutch uses om te. The use of om te in Dutch is discussed and illu- 
strated in the Wd. Ned. T.,s. v. ‘‘om”’ 32, 33, 34 (col. 143 ff). In general, 
it is used to indicate the goal that is to be attained. It is found after verbs, 
nouns and adjectives expressing or implying desire, readiness, fitness, op- 
portunity, qualification, determination to do a thing. All the examples 
above come under one of these headings. “Hij bestemde hem om zijn 
opvolger te worden;” “daar wij naauwelijken brood hadden om te eten’’; 
“wijn om te drinken” (cf. above, ““Honig um zu speisen’’) ; “de mensch is 
bestemd om te sterven’’ (cf. above, “es solt néthig seyn um... . hin- 
zureisen”’). 

Another fairly common peculiarity of the language of Joseph not in 
accordance with German usage is the use of the preposition am instead of 
the dative. I, 503: “‘Lasst uns den Joseph nun..... /Heut liefern an 
den Tod’’; I, 307: “‘Befahlest du an sie auf Siechems Feld zu weiden”’; 
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I, 1039: “Und [wollen] dich an einen Herrn der giitig ist zufiihren.”’; IT, 
106: “So gaben sie an mir darauf allein die Hand”’; II, 624: ‘Dein Herr 
der Potiphar that jetzt an uns befehlen”’; III, 118: “Ich will an diesen 
Mann auch meinen Traum erzehlen’”’; V, 338: ‘‘Nun solt es werden kund 
an den gemeinen Mann”; IV, 458: ‘“Jedoch gefiel an sie des Josephs 
freundlich wesen”; V, 378: ‘‘Was du an uns befiehlst”; V, 383: “ein 
Mann der....der Egypter Sprach an sie erkliren musste;” V, 467: 
“An seine Briider ward darnach befehl gegeben”; V,943: ‘So kunt und 
muste er doch etwas an sie thun”’ (here fiir might be substituted for 
“an”), 

We have here the influence of the Dutch preposition aan which is fre- 
quently used where German employs the dative as indirect object. Cf. 
Gen. 37. 10: ‘als hy het aen sijnen Vader ende aen sijne Broederen ver- 
haelde” (he told it to his father and brothers); “‘geef zulke bevelen aan 
uwe dienstboden,” Wb. Ned. T.,s. v. “‘aan”’ (col. 48). 

There are a number of slight variations from German usage which find 
an explanation in Dutch. In II, 628 we have the phrase “in Verhaftnis 
nehmen.” Verhaftnis is not found in the DIVb, Sanders, Adelung or 
anywhere else, so far as I can see. It must have been formed by the 
author of Joseph, doubtless after the Dutch hechtenis which Kramer 
renders with ‘Haft, Verhaft.’”” The Dutch corresponding to the German 
phrase is ‘‘in hechtenis nemen.” In II, 154 we find the form “‘jammer- 
lich” without umlaut. Among the numerous references in the DW’b there 
is only one instance of this form without umlaut, Jeremiah 22. 20, where 
it was later changed to the regular form. The Dutch has jammerlijk. 
A number of forms without umlaut contrary to German usage may be 
due to Dutch corresponding forms. I, 956, “‘Schaferey,” Du. schaaperij; 
II, 243, the comparative “langer’”’ as in Dutch; I, 212, 246, 88, 125 we 
have forms of héren without umlaut like Du. hooren, though the regular 
forms of héren are very common; I, 533, ‘‘boser Anschlag, boss Beginnen,”’ 
cf. Du. boos; I, 990, “dieses schnode Geld,” Du. snood; II, 416, “mit 
Thranen,” Du. traanen; III, 217, ‘“Angstlichkeit,’”” Du. angstelijk; IV, 
34, “Schonheit,”’ Du. schoonheid. These may be cases of careless writing 
but it is curious that the corresponding Dutch forms are without umlaut. 
Dutch influence must be recognized in the weak plural “Angsten” with- 
out umlaut I,700, and in V, 433 “des Angstes Meer”; the word is mas- 
culine in Dutch but always feminine in NHG. The masculine gender of 
“Lob,” IV, 34, is not found after the MHG. period, in Dutch lof is mas- 
culine. In II, 559 we have an unusual weak plural “‘Hausgesinden’”’ (‘‘auf 
unsre Hausgesinden’”’). The DWb5 gives no example of the plural except 
Niebuhr’s special use of the strong plural in the sense of the Latin familia, 
in Dutch we find the plural Auis-gezinnen (Wb. Ned.T.). In V, 893 we 
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have the form “gesamtlich” which is not recorded in the DW6 or in 
Sanders, in Dutch gezamentlijk is a well-established form. Kramer ren- 
ders it with “gesammentlich, zusammen, zugleich,” but Kramer’s “ge- 
sammentlich” is, as so often, merely the literal rendering of the Dutch 
form, not necessarily found in actual use. In IV, 419 we have “‘ein grosse 
Fiirste,’’ the weak adjective after the masculine indefinite article in the 
nominative, in accordance with one form of the Dutch adjectival declen- 
sion (een goede vader). In V, 394 we have “um Joseph will” for um- 
willen, as Dutch om-wil, Kramer: “om Gods wil.” The DW quotes 
“umbs glaubens Christi will’ from a Swabian document of 1571 (s.v. 
“Willen” II, 8, sp. 167), where we have the Upper German omission of 
the ending. In I, 273 we find the plural of Gunst in a sense which is not 
found in German: “was kan er den vor Kiinste/Hat ihm auch die Natur 
begabt mit sondre Giinste.”” The plural of Gunst is found in the Kanz- 
leisprache in the sense of ‘“‘schriftliche Einwilligung”’ (cf. Sanders, Wei- 
gand), in prepositional phrases like zu Gunsten, as title, Eure Gunsten, 
now obsolete, but not in the concrete sense of “‘Gunstbezeugungen, Ga- 
ben.” In Dutch the plural gunsten is used in a concrete sense: “‘gunsten 
ontvangen” (Wb. Ned. T., s. v. “gunst’’ B. 1). Kramer gives (I, 108) 
“veel Gunsten beweezen hebben.”’ In II, 113 we have the weak accusa- 
tive plural ““Dingen” which the DW calls “unstatthaft” (sp. 1153). In 
the genitive plural we find the form Dingen in a few adverbial phrases 
which are either obsolete or dialectical (sp. 1167), in Dutch the regular 
plural is dingen. V, 165, “eine theure Zeit ist daselbst angefangen;”’ the 
Dutch aanvangen used intransitively takes zijn to form its compound 
tenses. 

Leitzmann (Germ.-Rom. Monatsschrift, IX, 40) points out that the 
language of Joseph shows many archaisms. But we have seen in several 
instances that these archaisms are in reality Dutch phrases taken over 
into German where the corresponding forms had already become ob- 
solete. Cf. II, 345 ‘‘quellen,” IV, 1, 4 “Schenker,” V, 190 “gréssern.” 
Many other apparent archaisms may be explained in this way. A most 
striking case is II, 589 where we have “beschliessen” in the sense of 
“schliessen, folgern”: “‘Aus sein Verbergen kannst du leichtlich schon 
beschliessen/Dass er wird seine Straf sich vorzustellen wissen.”” The 
DWb gives numerous examples of this use oi beschliessen from the 16th 
century but none from a later period. Tschirch (p. 109) does not find 
this meaning in the older dictionaries and he gives no example for the 
17th or 18th century. It would be difficult to explain how this obsolete 
meaning suddenly turned up in the 18th century, but the author of 
Joseph had evidently in mind the Dutch besluiten which is still used in 
the sense of “‘schliessen, folgern.”” In I, 765 we have “‘da er feindlich ward 
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begegnet.”” The DW gives only one example of the personal passive use 
of begegnen in the sense of “‘behandeln”’ from Olearius of the 17th century 
and one example of the active transitive use of begegnen in this sense from 
Lessing. The corresponding Dutch bejegenen is frequently used transi- 
tively. The Wd. Ned. T. gives a passage from a 19th-century author 
which closely corresponds to the German above: ‘‘Wie zonder vrienden 
is, wordt van de gansche wereld, zoo niet vijandelijk, ten minste met 
afkeer bejegend.” II, 550: ‘Ich rief mit grosser Macht auf unsre Haus- 
gesinden.”” The DW calls the construction “rufen auf” rare (sp. 1402), 
it gives one example from Opitz. In Dutch “‘roepen op” is the common 
construction. ““Mevrouwe....riep....opden knecht,” Wd. Ned. T. 
It is also found in Middle Low German. II, 752: ‘“‘Doch ich bewilligte 
nicht in dies siindlickh Leben.” ‘In etwas bewilligen” is very common in 
the 16th century. For the 17th century the DIVb gives only one example 
from Ettner, 1697. In Dutch the common idiom is “‘in eene zaak bewil- 
ligen,”’ also quoted in the DWb. The participial form ‘‘abgescheiden”’ 
in III, 208 and Lesarten I, 1049 is not found in German later than the 
17th century (cf. Tschirch, p. 110), the Dutch still has afgescheiden. In 
V, 476 we find the adverb “‘behGrlich,” a rare form which the DW cites 
from Olearius of the 17th century and Sanders from Weidner’s edition 
of Zinkgraf’s A pophthegmata (1653). The corresponding Dutch adverb 
behoorlijk is found from the 16th century to the present time. Not even 
Kramer has behérlich. He renders the Dutch behoorlijk with “gehérlich, 
gebiihrend, geziemend.” Einzig in the sense of “‘irgend ein, irgend welch”’ 
(V. 550, ‘ohn einziges Verschonen’’) is not found later than the 17th 
century. The DWbd gives passages from P. Gerhard and Simplicissimus. 
The Dutch word eenig also means “einzig”’ and “irgend ein” and shows 
the latter meaning as late as the 19th century. It is doubtless responsible 
for this archaism. In V, 1097 we find the word “‘versellen” in the sense 
of “‘vereinigen’”’ (‘‘So ist dies Freuden mahl mit lauter qual versellt’’). 
Lexer and the DWb give two examples of the use of versellen = vereinigen 
from Bruder Hansens Marienlieder of the 14th century. For New High 
German the DWb gives one example from the poems of the Silesian 
Wenzel Scherffer. It was evidently a very rare High German word. In 
Dutch, however, verzellen is common. It is quoted in the DW6, Van Dale 
registers it. It seems far more likely that the author of Joseph is under 
Dutch influence than that he should have hit vpon the rare German word 
which was obsolete in the early 18th century. The same, I believe, is 
true of the word “Untersuch for Untersuchung in III, 223 (“Nach einem 
Untersuch so ist mir kund gethan’’), though this case is not so strong. 
The DW finds Untersuch in documents of the end of the 17th and begin- 
ning of the 18th centuries, in Swiss dialects and in the legal language of 
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Switzerland but it was obsolete in the general language during the 18th 
century. In Dutch onderzoek is the regular word for Untersuchung. The 
Wb. Ned. T. gives illustrations from the 17th century to modern times. 
Two of the four examples for Untersuch in the 18th century given in the 
DWo are from a translation of one of Cats’ works where the original has 
“onderzoek.” ‘‘Derhalben” is used six times (cf. Tschirch, p. 111). It 
was obsolescent in the 18th century according to Adelung; the Dutch 
derhalve(n) was and still is in common use, hence perhaps its frequent oc- 
currence in Joseph. 

Tschirch believes that he can approximately determine the home of 
the author of Joseph by certain linguistic tests. One of these tests is the 
word Scheune (pp. 121 ff). In the most painstaking manner Tschirch 
shows the geographical distribution of this word as compared with its 
synonyms Scheuer and Stadel, and as Scheune is used in two places in the 
poem (II, 654, V, 205), he concludes that its author must have come 
from that part of Northern Germany where Scheune is the native word. 
That is very dangerous reasoning when one deals with a Schriftsprache 
and not a dialect. Tschirch says (p. 122): “Laut DW6 VIII, 2626 hat 
Scheune ‘in oberdeutschen Mundarten noch fast keinen Eingang ge- 
funden’; seine Belege gehéren simmtlich Schriftstellern aus nieder- 
deutschem und dem angrenzenden mitteldeutschen Sprachgebiet an; nur 
der Schwabe Schiller ist mit mehrerern Zitaten fiir ‘Scheune’ vertreten, 
eine deutliche Wirkung seines Aufenthalts in Weimar.”’ But the citations 
from Schiller in the DIW6 are from the Rauber (II, 1, ‘wenn der Ochse 
den Kornwagen in die Scheune gezogen hat”; II, 3, “in Kirchen und 
Scheunen”’) which was written before Schiller had left Swabia where 
Scheuer is the native word. Scheune was to Schiller a literary word, a 
Biblical word. As a child he had doubtless memorized, as many other 
children in Protestant Germany before and after him, the verse, Matthew 
6, 26, “Sehet die Végel unter dem Himmel an;... . sie sammeln nicht 
in die Scheunen.”’ Luther uses Scheune nine times in the Bible (Num- 
bers 15.20; 18.27, 30, Job 39.12, Proverbs 3. 10, Matth. 3. 12; 6.26, Luke 
12. 18, 24) and Scheuer four times (Joel 1.17, Haggai 2. 20, Matth. 13. 30, 
Luke 3. 17). If we find the word Scheune in the work of a Protestant 
writer of the early 18th century, especially in a Biblical poem, it is quite 
impossible to draw any conclusion from it as to the home of the writer. 

Another of Tschirch’s arguments for determining the home of the 
author is based upon the use of past participles without the prefix ge-. 
He divides these participles into three groups, the first including kommen, 
funden, bracht, worden, perfective verbs which originally formed the past 
participle without ge-. These forms, as Tschirch points out, occur as late 
as the 18th century in all parts of Germany (cf. Zeitschr. f. dtsch. Wort- 
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forschung, I, 182) and cannot be used for determining the home of the 
author. The second group includes the participles gangen and geben, 
where the prefix may have become amalgamated with the initial g of the 
verb. These forms he also rules out, as they might occur in Middle Ger- 
man. Only two participles remain, ‘‘nommen,” used twice (IV, 467, V, 
80), and ‘‘macht,” used once (IV, 535). From these Tschirch concludes 
that the author must have belonged to that part of the Low German 
territory where the prefix ge- was regularly omitted. It is very hazard- 
ous to base such a conclusion upon two forms only in a work whose au- 
thor shows on almost every page that he is not thoroughly familiar with 
idiomatic German usage. 

The use of the prefix ge- in Dutch is discussed at length in the Wd. Ned. 
T. under ge- (col. 357 ff). The prefix is always used in literary Dutch but 
is lost entirely in the dialects of Friesland and Groningen. In Middle 
Netherlandish, as in other Germanic languages, we find regularly bdleven, 
bracht, comen, leden, vonden, worden, also, but more rarely, boren, daen, 
heeten, screven, streken, wesen. A few of the forms without prefix survive 
as late as the 17th century but in more modern Dutch (“‘in de nieuwere 
taal”’) the prefix is always used. It might be argued that the author was 
influenced by the dialect of Groningen which borders on German terri- 
tory, but as we know nothing about the author, the argument carries no 
weight. It is far more likely that the author used ‘‘kommen,” “‘funden,” 
“bracht” and “worden” because he had found these forms in his reading 
and had heard them, and that he used “‘nommen” and “‘macht”’ because 
the metre required shorter forms and because his feeling for German was 
not keen enough to make him realize that these forms were impossible. 
The fact that he uses the correct form “genommen”’ twice (II, 20, V, 
113, cf. also “eingenommen” V, 1780) and “‘gemacht” once (II, 596) 
would indicate that we have here a purely arbitrary procedure on the 
part of the author. 

In a similar way, I believe, we must explain the most unusual form 
“gekam”’ in IV, 20:” Das Kénig Pharaoh davor gekam in Grauen.” In 
Middle Netherlandish gecomen was a regular word to which the Middel- 
nederlandsche W oordenboek devotes an article of considerable length. The 
form is not given in the Wo. Ned. T., from which we must conclude that 
it is no longer used in Dutch. Behaghel in his Deutsche Syntax, II, § 600, 
quotes this passage from Joseph as a very belated example of the forma- 
tion of a perfective ge- compound. These ge- compounds disappear to- 
wards the end of the 15th century and only isolated cases are found 
during the 16th century. The last example of a perfective preterite with 
ge- given by Behaghel is from Myconius (first half of the 16th century), 
“gelag.”’ It is difficult to understand how a perfective preterite should 
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suddenly appear in the early 18th century when no traces of such a form 
are found for the preceding 150 years and none since. ‘“‘Gekam” is an 
incorrect form used by the author because the metre required a word 
with two syllables and because his German Sprachgefiihl was deficient. 
Leitzmann (Germ-Rom. Monatsschrift, IX, 38) explains the form in a 
similar way. The author’s confusion regarding the prefix ge- appears in 
V, 1781: “Nichts kan ein Eindruck bey mir gekommen.”’ The line, as it 
stands, is unintelligible. 

Tschirch (pp. 149-156) discusses in detail the confusion of the dative 
and accusative cases which is perhaps the most striking characteristic 
of the language of Joseph. The author does not properly distinguish be- 
tween mir and mich, dir and dich, ihm and ihn; he says “aus den Kerker,” 
“er war auf den Land,” etc. Tschirch finds that there is on the average 
one instance of incorrect use with masculine and neuter nouns to every 
26, 5 lines. Leitzmann (Germ.-Rom. Monatsschrift, IX, 37) counts alto- 
gether 628 instances of the wrong use of the dative and accusative. 
Tschirch comes to the conclusion that the author of Joseph must have 
come from that part of the Low German territory where the strong end- 
ing -em appears as -en. 

When we consider the large number of cases showing confusion, the 
constant wavering between correct and incorrect forms, it appears far 
more likely that the confusion is due to the conflict of two literary lan- 
guages and not to the influence of the Low German dialect upon the 
High German of the author. It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
Low German as a literary language was practically dead at the begin- 
ning of the 18th century; the revival came later. A Low German writing 
High German at that time might use Low German constructions oc- 
casionally, and Low German words and idioms in High German form, 
he might make grammatical mistakes under the influence of his Low 
German dialect, but when he sat down to write poetry, High German 
dominated his mind and with it his forms of expression. Low German 
might be his daily speech, but in the higher realm of poetry High German 
was supreme. It seems altogether improbable, yes inconceivable, that 
the author of Joseph, if he had been a Low German of the early 18th 
century, should have confused Wert and Wiirde, as he did in Lesarten V, 
183 (cf. above), even if Low German Werd originally expressed both 
ideas. Wdiirde belonged to the higher language and that was High Ger- 
man. The idea connected with Low German Werd=Wéiirde would al- 
ways have presented itself to the Low German poet of the early 18th 
century in its High German form Wiirde. Nor would a Low German 
writing High German poetry at that time have been so helpless in the 
use of the dative and accusative. To be sure, Tschirch, and before him 
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Leitzmann and Behaghel, point to the confusion of cases in the language 
of Frederick William I, Frederick II and Frederick William III, also to 
the letters of Leisewitz and Heinrich von Kleist, the diary of Matthisson, 
all written during the youth of their authors, but these do not show any- 
thing like the constant, almost grotesque, confusion of cases we find in 
Joseph. Moreover the confusion occurs in prose documents, letters and 
diaries, hastily written and not intended for publication. As to the con- 
fusion of cases in the letters of Frederick II, Mentz states (Zeitschr. f. 
disch. W ortforschung, I, 221) that wrong cases frequently occur in Frede- 
rick’s letters to his chamberlain Fredersdorf and to his generals but very 
rarely in his other German letters or in his military writings. He was 
evidently more at ease in writing to his chamberlain and his generals. It 
is true, in the youthful poems of Anna Luise Karschin we have a num- 
ber of wrong cases, as Tschirch points out, but here, too, the confusion 
is mild compared with that in Joseph. Tschirch also refers to traces of 
Low German usage found in the Protestant hymns written during the 
17th century by Low Germans, but Tiimpel, who discusses these hymns 
in the Niederdeutsche Jahrbuch, 37, 69, states: “Viel ist es nicht was die 
niederdeutsche Herkunft dieser Dichter verrat. Wunderbar rasch haben 
sie sich ein reines unverfalschtes Hochdeutsch angeeignet.”’ It may be 
asserted with confidence that a Low German poet writing Joseph at the 
beginning of the 18th century would not have been guilty of such a hope- 
less confusion of cases. German letters of the period certainly do not 
show a parallel to Joseph in that respect. 

Dutch grammar fully accounts for the confusion. No distinction is 
made between the dative and accusative of personal pronouns; mij, ons, 
u, hem, haar, het are used both as datives and as accusatives, the only ex- 
ception being the dative plural masculine and neuter hun which differs 
from the accusative fen or ze. Other pronouns may make a distinction 
between the dative and accusative singular feminine and neuter but 
frequently the same form is used. Only the accusative plural (mijne, 
deze, die) differs from the dative which ends in-z. Also the dative plural 
of the article, den, differs from the accusative, de. In the strong adjective 
declension or what is left of it, the dative masculine ends in -en or is 
without ending, the dative masculine singular of the article is den like 
the accusative. In the noun declension the difference between dative 
and accusative has practically disappeared. All prepositions govern the 
accusative. The writer of Joseph under the influence of Dutch grammar 
might make all the mistakes in cases that we actually find in the poem. 
The two wrong case forms in I, 16, to give an example, “Die Briider 
welche ihm von fern ins Feld erblickten,”’ would correspond to the cor- 
rect Dutch forms hem and in ’t veld, though it is not maintained that 
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every wrong case in Joseph corresponds to a correct Dutch form, fre- 
quent as that is. The author was simply confused as to the cases but 
the intensity of this confusion indicates the conflict of two literary lan- 
guages. 

Tschirch points out (p. 138) that the Low German and Middle German 
form of the possessive adjective ums instead of the High German unser is 
found eleven times, e.g. V, 189 “‘uns Vaterland.”” The DIVé refers to 
Logau and Wenzel Scherffer as having used this dialectical form (s.v. 
“unser” A.I). It is found in other Silesian poets of the 17th century, but 
the DW 8 gives no reference to a literary work of the 18th century. The 
frequent occurrence of this dialect form in Joseph is very striking. It is 
also the regular Dutch form, ons, onzes, onze. Of special interest is I, 578 
where Ruben says regarding Joseph: “er ist uns Fleisch und Blut.’”’ The 
words are spoken by Juda in the Bible narrative, Gen. 37, 27: “er ist 
unser Fleisch und Blut.”” The Dutch Bible has ‘“‘ons vleesch.”” We may 
well assume that the author had the wording of the Dutch Bible in mind 
though he follows Luther in adding “und Blut” which is not found in the 
Dutch text. The frequent use of the possessive uns points to Dutch in- 
fluence rather than to Low German, as we are dealing with a work of 
the 18th century. 

The Low German words or meanings of words in Joseph which Tschirch 
discusses (pp. 127 ff) are also found in Dutch with very few exceptions. 
That is not surprising considering the close relationship between Dutch 
and Low German. ‘“Pralen,” III, 172, in the sense of “prangen’’ is 
Dutch praalen; “Lage,” II, 233, in the sense of “Nachstellung, Fall- 
strick” is Dutch laag; ‘“‘Abschlag,”’ II, 468, in the sense of “abschligige 
Antwort, Weigerung,” is Dutch afs/ag: “‘aufhalten,” II, 374, in the sense 
of “aufhéren” is Dutch ophouden: “beleben,” V, 1621, is also the Dutch 
word for erleben; “‘nachlassen,’’ I, 708, in the sense of ‘“‘unterlassen,’’ is 
Dutch malaaten; Kramer, I, 212, “zyn Plicht nalaaten, seine Pflicht 
unterlassen’’; “hier,” I, 129, is regularly used in Dutch for hieher ; “Band” 
II, 704, as masculine, is also found in Dutch; “Strick,” I, 722, as neuter, 
is sometimes found in Dutch also; the form “Slav,” II, 356, without the 
guttural after the s, is the Dutch s/aaf; “zu nahe tun,” V, 1093, in the 
sense of ‘‘Unrecht tun,” is Dutch te naa doen: Kramer, I, 208, “iemant 
te naa doen: ik zal u niet te naa doen, einem zu nahe, i.e. Unrecht 
thun; ich will euch nicht Unrecht thun;” the personal construction of 
“bange sein,” I, 399, is also the Dutch idiom: Kramer, I, 28, “hy wird 
zeer bang .. . . ihm ward sehr bang’’; kommen with the infinitive, a very 
frequent construction in Joseph (Tschirch, p. 147) to express inchoative 
action, is also Dutch. 

Other peculiarities common to Low German and Dutch are the neuter 
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gender of “Leib,” Dutch Jijf, II, 350, Lesarten, ‘‘dein schén geziertes 
Leib” corrected to ‘‘den schén gezierten Leib’’; “traben” in the sense of 
“gehen,” I. 181, 464, 963, Dutch draaven; the plural form “Jahren”’ 
(cf. Leitzmann, Germ.-Rom. Monatsschrift, IX, 38), Dutch jaaren. The 
noun “Bedenk” is used twice: II, 746, ‘‘Und gab mir in bedenk die vor- 
gemeldte Sach,” V, 489, ‘Sie stunden in Bedenck Was sie nun wolten 
sagen.” The DW gives two citations for Bedenk from Luther but none 
for a later period. The noun is not found in Stieler, Frisch or Adelung. 
In Dutch bedenk is found throughout the modern period, ‘‘iemand iets 
in bedenk geven”’ is still a current phrase (Wb. Ned. T.); but it is also 
Low German: Schiitze, Holsteinisches Idiotikon Hamburg, (1800). IV, 
100 “ik sitte in Bedenk: ich bin zweifelhaft iiber etwas,’ Berghaus, 
Sprachschatz der Sassen, “ik wil’t in Bedenk nehmen.” The construc- 
tion “héren nach” is found three times: I, 60, Lesarten, “Briider hért 
nicht nach den Traumen,” V, 413, “kein Gehér nach meinen Worten 
geben,”’ V, 1304, “nach unsern Worten héren.’”’ The High German 
idiom is “‘héren auf,” nach implies direction, cf. DWés.v. “héren” 3. 
The Bible passage quoted there with “héren nach” (Amos 8. 11) is 
a contamination of two constructions. In Dutch “‘hooren na” is the reg- 
ular idiom, cf. Wb. Ned. T. It is also Low German usage: “‘hér na em,” 
Mensing, Schleswig-Holsteinisches Wb., 1929, s.v. “héren.” The Mnd. 
Wb. gives the construction for Middle Low German. The Low Ger- 
man Brockes uses the idiom Irdisches Vergniigen, Hamburg 1743, 
VII, 59: “An Melodeyen Lust zu finden/Wenn sie [Menschen] nach 
selbigen nicht héren.” In V, 1319 we have the phrase “Trinen stiir- 
zen”: “Wie ich noch Thranen stiirtz wenn sein Nahm wird genannt.”’ 
“Tranen storten”’ is the regular Dutch phrase for ““Tranen vergiessen,”’ 
cf. Van Dale. The Mnd. Wo gives “‘trane storten” for Middle Low Ger- 
man of the 16th century, other Low German dictionaries do not register 
the phrase, not even ten Doornkaat Koolman’s Ostfriesisches Wb. V, 
559, “Er hielt bestandig an, und stund auf seinen Stiicken.”’ The DW, 
s.v. “stehen” (col. 1589), quotes the phrase “‘auf seinem Stiick stehen,”’ 
i.e. “auf seiner Meinung, seinem Recht bestehen, “from the works of the 
North German Claudius and in Low German form from Schiitze’s Hol- 
steinisches Idiotikon. ‘The Dutch “op zijn stuck staan” is also used in this 
sense, cf. Wb. Ned. T. “staan” B. 3, col. 87. 

Here may also be mentioned the peculiar use of ‘“Fluch” in I, 472, 
“Komt lasst uns uns dazu durch einen Fluch verbinden.” Levi is urging 
his brothers to unite “durch einen Fluch” to kill Joseph. “‘Fluch” is used 
here not in the regular German sense of ‘“‘Verwiinschung,” but in the 
sense of oath, “Eid.”” The DIiVb and Sanders give no example of such 
use in German. As the Wd. Ned. T. has not yet reached the letter 2, it is 
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impossible to trace accurately the meaning of the Dutch vloek. The 
Middelnederlandsche Woordenboek, s.v. ‘‘vloek,”’ states: ‘Het neder- 
landsche vloek, aanroeping van den naam van God of een heilige, wordt 
in het Middelnederlandsche uitgedrukt door eet.” The Dutch vloek 
therefore may mean the calling upon the name of God or a saint. The 
Wb. Ned. T. defines bevloeken 1 as “bij iemand zweren, iemand onder eede 
aanroepen” with a quotation from the 17th century. Kramer, I, 476, 
gives “‘vloek-verwand, Fluchverwandter; i.e. Zusammen-verschworener; 
de Vloek-verwanten wierden gevangen .... die Verschwornen wurden 
gefangen. Vloek-verwantschap, Vloek-gespan n. Fluchverwandtschaft 
i.e. Zusammen-verschwerung” with a reference to the synonyms /zamen- 
zweering, eed-ge-span. Kramer’s “Fluchverwandter” and ‘“Fluchver- 
wandtschaft” are merely the etymological equivalents of the Dutch 
words, not German words in actual use. Van Dale gives also ““Vloekgenot 
m. medeplichtige (in eene afschuwelijke misdaad); vloekgenootschap n. 
medelplichtigheid, vereening van misdadigers.”” The Low German Flook 
is also used in the sense of “‘Eid,” ‘““Schwur” according to Berghaus who 
quotes the phrase: “he deede daar enen Flook up, er schwur darauf.”’ The 
Bremische Wérterbuch gives: “he het idt flooket, er hat es mit einem 
Schwur bekraftiget.”” The context of the German passage, however, sug- 
gests the Dutch compounds with vloek. 

Tschirch (p. 132) finds Low German influence in the use of “zwar” 
in the sense of “in Wahrheit, wahrhaftig” in I, 461 and II, 63. In the 
High German this use of zwar had become obsolete in the 18th century, 
it was used only concessively as to-day. There is no etymological equi- 
valent for zwar in modern Dutch. In the first passage, “er komt zwar 
wieder her, was neues anzubringen, / Doch ich versichre ihm es soll nicht 
mehr gelingen,” ‘‘zwar” is clearly used concessively, as is indicated by 
the following “doch.” It is like “zwar” in I, 262 followed by ‘‘doch” 
in 1. 265, which Tschirch correctly explains as concessive against Leitz- 
mann. The only remaining passage II, 63, gives much better sense if 
we take “‘zwar”’ also as a concessive particle. We may paraphrase: “Du 
hast mich zwar hieher gesandt, doch du hast meine Briider abgewandt, 
dass die mich nicht verderben.”’ It is badly expressed but awkward con- 
structions are common enough in Joseph. The whole context favors the 
concessive meaning of “‘zwar.”’ 

There are only three cases of Low German usage given by Tschirch 
for which no Dutch equivalent may be found: the strong form “ge- 
schroben,” V, 1418, the Dutch schroeven being weak; the masculine use of 
“Bot,” II, 26, the Dutch bod being neuter; the form “zuwidern,”’ V, 616, 
1610. The Middelnederlandsche W oordenboek registers “teweder” which 
later became obsolete. Purely Low German seems to be the use of 
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“lauren” in I, 653, “was wiltu lange lauren.”” The Bremische Wéorter- 
buch 3, 101 registers ‘‘luren’’ in the sense of “‘trage und unlustig sein” 
which would fit here. 

There are many other difficulties in the language of Joseph, many 
faulty and unidiomatic constructions and phrases, confusion of thought 
and language. There is a strange mixture of ease in handling metre and 
language and of utter awkwardness. It is in itself most unlikely that all 
the numerous deviations from High German usage should be due to the 
Low German speech habits of the author. A dialect that existed only in 
everyday speech but was never used in writing and had no literary tradi- 
tions, could not have produced such an unusual form of High German as 
we find in Joseph. Our investigations of Bible passages and of ortho- 
graphic peculiarities pointed clearly to the Dutch language, also the 
numerous Dutch idioms found in the High German of Joseph, but foreign 
to Low German. The considerable number of idioms in Joseph common 
to both Dutch and Low German strengthen the case. One literary lan- 
guage has influenced another literary language. The author was a man 
whose native tongue was Dutch or who had been brought up in both 
Dutch and German but whose feeling for German was not keen enough 
to prevent the intrusion of Dutch idioms and forms of expression. He 
uses German with great freedom and often with a disregard of idiomatic 
usage, also in places where no Dutch influence can be shown, an indica- 
tion of a lack of complete intimacy with the German language, though it 
must be admitted that in the early 18th century literary German was in 
a state of flux and various forms of expression were possible. It is sur- 
prising that a man who handles German so well in some ways should 
have so little mastered the correct use of the dative and accusative. The 
author was evidently aware of his shortcomings, for the Lesarten show 
clearly that many wrong cases were corrected, many capital letters were 
supplied, and some Dutch idioms were replaced by German construc- 
tions. The manuscript was never published, an indication, probably, that 
the author or his German friends did not consider it worthy of publica- 
tion on account of its faulty language. The author must have lived in 
Northern Germany, for his German is North German. Tschirch, in spite 
of his thorough investigation of the language of Joseph, did not recog- 
nize the Dutch influence as he was primarily concerned with disproving 
the authorship of Goethe, a task in which he abundantly succeeded. That 
reputable scholars should have so long accepted the authorship of Goethe 
shows how little is known of the language of the early 18th century out- 
side of a group of specialists and how inadequate our lexicographical aids 
are for that period, especially the Deutsches Wérterbuch. The New High 
German literary language in some ways is still terra incognita. 
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As to the time of the composition of the poem, Leitzmann (Germ.-Rom. 
Monatsschrift, IX, 40) believes that it originated around 1700 or per- 
haps a little earlier. Tschirch places the poem between 1690 and 1740 
(p. 116). Some linguistic evidence may be added to Tschirch’s discussion 
to show that the poem belongs to the first half of the 18th century. In 
I, 405 we have “fehlen” construed with the accusative: “‘Wie fehl ich 
die bekandten Steg.” As to this construction the DWd says under “‘feh- 
len” 1d: “mit dem acc. erst im 18. jh.” The earliest quotations are from 
Klopstock, Lessing and Kant. Adelung states that the object of fehlen 
is most frequently put in the genitive, rarely in the accusative. He cites 
from Gottsched: ‘‘Doch fehle nicht den Weg.” The foreign word ‘‘Gal- 
anterie” is used twice in two succeeding lines. Saphira, the wife of Poti- 
phar, is trying to overcome Joseph’s scruples about her advances: II, 
323f, ‘“‘Du siehest dieses an vor allzu schwere Sachen/ Es ist Galanterie 
woriiber nur zu lachen.” Joseph replies: ‘“‘Wie kanst du Ehbruch mit 
Galanterie benennen.” Galanterie in the sense of “Héflichkeit gegen 
Frauen” is found, according to Schulz’s Deutsches Fremdwérterbuch, 
around the middle of the 18th century. Schulz gives two quotations, 
one from Bodmer, 1749, and another from Lessing’s Dramaturgie, 1768. 
Galanterie in the sense of “‘modisch-feine Art’’ Schulz records for the first 
time in Thomasius ‘Von Nachahmung der Franzosen, 1687. Stieler, 1691, 
records “Galanterey” and explains it as “elegantia, ornatus, res ludi- 
crae, bellaria.” For Dutch the Wd. Ned. T. gives no instances earlier 
than the end of the 18th century. ‘“‘Galanterie”’ in the Joseph passage is 
clearly used in the sense of “Héflichkeit gegen Frauen.” Significant is 
the use of “‘allerwirts” in II, 98, “‘Dass er sich allerwerts wohl solte auf 
verstehen,” and in IV, 417, “Auf dass man dich dafiir mach allerwerts 
erkennen.”’ Grimm says under “allerwarts’’: “Frisch und Stieler kennen 
allerwarts noch nicht, und kaum gibt es ein friiheres beispiel als das fol- 
gende, seit dem hat es aber um sich gegriffen und macht heute keinen 
anstoss: da werden sie dann in den biichern allerwarts hingestellt. 
Klopstock 12, 95.” The passage is from Klopstock’s Gelehrtenrepublik, 
1774. Adelung does not record the word. Weigand® says: “Erst in der 
2. Halfte des 18. Jh. von Niederdeutschen, z. B. Klopstock gebraucht, 
aber von Heynatz beanstandet.” MHeynatz in his Antibarbarus, I, 81 
(Berlin, 1796), says: ‘‘Allerwirts ist hauptsichlich Niedersdchsisch fiir 
allenthalben. Besonders gebrauchen es viele Géttingische Gelehrte, z.B. 
Erxleben.” (J. C. P. Erxleben, 1744-77, professor of physics at Gét- 
tingen, wrote in the early seventies). As “allerwirts” occurs twice in 
Joseph, it seems to have been a current word with its author. The corres- 
ponding Dutch form alwaarts is not found before the 19th century ac- 
cording to the Wd. Ned. T. 
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We have seen that many apparent archaisms are in reality due to 
Dutch usage in the 18th century and cannot be used as an argument in 
favor of early composition of the poem. Feslen with the accusative 
places the poem in the 18th century. The use of Galanterie in the sense 
of “Héflichkeit gegen Frauen” and of allerwirts makes it practically cer- 
tain that the time of composition is much nearer 1740 than 1690. 
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abgescheiden, 257 
Abschlag, 262 


accusative, confusion, 260f. 


allerwirts, 266 
Aliertum, 241 

an, instead of dative, 254f. 
anfangen, with sein, 256 
Angst, masc., 255 
Angsten, plural, 255 
Angstlichkeit, 255 
aufhalten, 262 
ausgelesen, 247 

Band, masc., 262 
bange, personal, 262 
bedachtlich, 244 

Bedenk, 263 

begegnen, 256f. 
begleiten, 249 

behorlich, 257 

beleben, 262 
beschliessen, 256 
beschwingen, 242 
bespiiren, 253 

bessern, 250 

betrachten, 252 
bewilligen in, 257 

bos, 255 

Bot, masc., 264 

Dative, confusion, 00 260f. 
Dingen, acc. plural, 256 
dorr, 240, 241 

diinn, 239 
durchdringen, 250 
einzig, 257 

entbehren, 248 

Sehlen, with acc. 266 
Fluch, 2638. 

fortgehen, 251 
Galanterie, 266 
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ge-, 258f. 

geben, den Geist, 245 
gekam, 259f 
gesammilich, 256 
geschroben, 264 
grossern, 2508. 

Giinste, 256 

Haus, Hande su Haus, 247 
Hausgesinden, 255 
Hausverdruss, 254 
hier = hieher, 262 
Hofling, 241 

Holz =Galgen, 239 
horen, 255 

inschwischen, 244 
Jahren, plural, 263 
jammerlich, 255 
Kaufmannschaft tun, 246 
Lage,-262 

langer, 255 

Lauf, 248 

lauren, 265 

Leib, neut., 263 

Leit, 243 

Lob, masc., 255 
mach=mag, 244 
macht = gemacht, 259 
mit = auch, 247 
nachlassen, 262 

su nahe tun, 262 
nommen, past part., 259 
oben, 246 

past participles in d, 243 
pralen, 262 

quillen, 244 

Raserney, 246 

regeren, 244 

rufen auf, 257 
Schaferey, 255 


Schenker, 238, 241 
Scheune, 258 

Schonheit, 255 

schp for sp, 243 

schw for sw, 242 
Sclaverey, 243, 246 
seigen =seigen, 242 

Slav, 262 

spalten, 253 

strecken = gereichen, 248 
Strick, neut., 262 

Stick, auf seinenStiicken,263 
stiirsen, Trinen, 263 
traben, 263 

Tranen, 255 

Uberfluss, 240 

Uberlege, 245 

Umstand, 253 

um—wil, 256 

um—zu, 254 

uns, poss. adj., 262 
Untersuch, 257 
Verhaftnis, 255 
verleihen, ein gutes Wort, 252 
vermehren, intr., 249 
versellen, 257 

vielen = fielen, 242 

vorall, 252 

vressen, 242 

was =war, 242 

wech, 244 

wegtragen, das Leben, 245 
Werde, Wiirde, 244, 260 
Wild, 245 

W ohlstand, 238, 241 

zie, 20=sie, so, 242 
suscheinen, 251 
suwidern, 264 

zwar, 264 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 
1. “T. GOODAL” IN SIR THOMAS MORE 


I must apologize for the delay in the appearance of this note and likewise for 
its length. The former is due to my wish to subject the disputed writing to the 
fullest available tests. Touching the latter I regret that there are points in Dr. 
Tannenbaum’s reply of September 1929 (PMLA, XLIV, 934-8) that necessitate 
my trespassing somewhat upon the patience of readers. I observe that he makes 
a grievance of the fact that in my previous communication I did not deal with a 
number of points on which he criticized my views. He appears to claim that I 
should either disprove his arguments or accept them. Now, Dr. Tannenbaum or 
anyone else has of course a perfect right to criticize anything I publish, but I can- 
not allow that he has any right to demand that I should take notice of his criti- 
cism. To meet, or attempt to meet, the various objections he has raised to vari- 
ous opinions I have expressed would involve demands on the space at the Editor’s 
disposal that I should be ashamed to make; and I am perfectly content that any 
students who may be interested in the points at issue should form their own con- 
clusions in the controversy, not because I think that they must coincide with my 
own, but because my sole concern is to arrive at the truth, and I consider that 
once readers have the data before them they are best left to judge for themselves. 
There was, however, in Dr. Tannenbaum’s original article, one point that was 
undoubtedly new and which happened to interest me. This was his alleged dis- 
covery of a Collier forgery in the More manuscript. A re-examination of the 
document convinced me that it was only another mare’s-nest that Dr. Tannen- 
baum had discovered, and I said as much. I have seen no occasion since to alter 
my opinion. 

But before coming to that there is another remark I need to make. I had occa- 
sion to observe that a certain other note in the More manuscript, which I concede 
to have been probably added by Collier, was a ‘clumsy failure,’ and I have else- 
where maintained that Collier was a clumsy forger. To which Dr. Tannenbaum 
retorts that I seem to have forgotten that the man responsible “was the same 
person who forged certain entries in the Henslowe papers so well that Sir George 
F. Warner, an expert on Collier forgeries,! failed to detect them.” Now, I ought 
to know something about the Henslowe papers, and when I was working on them 
I was in pretty close touch with Sir George Warner. It would have been strange 


1 This phrase is somewhat misleading. No doubt, after preparing his Catalogue of the 
Dulwich Manuscripts (1881), Warner might well be regarded as an expert on Collier for- 
geries, and perhaps it was on that ground that he was asked to write the notice of J. P. 
Collier in the Dictionary of National Biography (1887), but I know no reason to suppose 
that it was either a familiarity with or an interest in the forgeries that suggested his under- 
taking the Catalogue. That work was done when he was a comparatively young man and 
he tells us that he embarked on it with little recollection of the controversies that had al- 
ready taken place, and a bias, if any, towards defending rather than attacking the docu- 
ments. Clearly he was no forgery hunter. 
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indeed if I had forgotten the facts of the case. But those facts will not bear the 
significance with which Dr. Tannenbaum seeks to invest them. It is incorrect to 
suggest that the few forgeries in Henslowe’s Diary that Warner overlooked are in 
general better executed than those he detected. I certainly claim no merit for 
having observed them when preparing my edition of the Diary. Warner was not 
editing the documents at all, he was merely sorting and calendaring an immense 
mass of material. That in the course of his labour he detected a number of papers 
and notes as spurious is entirely to his credit; there is nothing remarkable in his 
having overlooked a few others, especially as they were mostly shorter and less 
conspicuous than those he exposed. It is even possible that there may be yet 
others, no less certain, that I too overlooked, though I should be mortified to 
think that it was likely. What I do know is that among those so far detected 
there is not much to choose in point of skill. Of the four or five first exposed in 
my edition one was actually pointed out to me by Sir George, to the others I 
think I first drew his attention: but I believe we neither of us had any hesitation 
in condemning them, and we certainly never had any difference of opinion on the 
subject. I have no doubt that Sir George would agree with me that they were all 
of a kind, clumsy forgeries.2 They may not leap to the eye on a hasty examina- 
tion, but once attention is called to them, no one familiar with documents of the 
period could be in doubt as to the verdict. On the other hand Dr. Tannenbaum 
asks us to condemn as forgeries by the same culprit a number of documents which 
competent palaeographers in this country, including men whose official work 
brings them into constant touch with problems of the sort, have not only, upon 
examination, seen no reason to suspect, but have held to be clearly genuine. Iam 
not saying that this proves that they are not forgeries, but it unquestionably puts 
them into a different class from those which a common consensus ascribes to 
Collier’s misplaced ingenuity. It is this failure to distinguish between critical 
categories, this divorce from the realities of the situation, that renders portions 
of Dr. Tannenbaum’s work unworthy of serious attention. 

To come now to the main point, the alleged forgery by Collier of the words 
‘Mess T. Goodal’ in the More manuscript. When I wrote that the ink of this note 
was identical with that of the additional lines to which it is ettached, I expected 
readers to understand that it was to all appearances identical, and it certainly 
would have been wiser to be more explicit. I had of course no opportunity to 
make a chemical analysis. I did not employ a tintometer and I question its value. 
I had not then examined the ink through a microscope. What I did was to make 
a careful scrutiny in a good light through an ordinary pocket lense—a Steinheil 
X13 is my usual companion—and that scrutiny quite satisfied me, and has only 
been confirmed by further and more elaborate examination. If there is anything 


? Naturally some are more clumsy than others, and Collier may, of course, have done 
better (or worse?) work elsewhere. Only yesterday, at the instigation of Sir Edmund 
Chambers, I was examining, in another Harleian manuscript, an entry which I am afraid 
must be regarded as spurious and presumably be credited to Collier. It is certainly more 
successful than the Henslowe forgeries, and has not I believe been hitherto condemned, 
but once challenged its suspicious nature can hardly escape notice. 
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in Mr. Mitchell’s view that the ink of the note is slightly more glossy than the 
other, it is presumably due to its having flowed more freely from a somewhat 
fuller pen. For my own part I can detect no difference whatever between the ink 
of the note and that of the heavier strokes of the addition. What I do observe is 
a slight gloss over the surface, covering note and addition, ink and paper, alike 
(except where the pasted down slip has been removed). It is due to the leaf hav- 
ing been resized when the manuscript was repaired. This is important, for if it 
needed resizing the paper must have lost its original size and the surface become 
porous. Paper in such a condition would naturally take even the same ink very 
differently from what it would when it was new, and I cannot conceive that the 
difference would not be obvious upon inspection. Yet a careful examination under 
the microscope reveals no difference whatever that I can detect. 

Since my former communication I have re-examined the’writing repeatedly 
through different lenses. I have also brought to bear on it a pocket microscope, 
using a range of magnification of 50 to 150 diameters, with the result of consider- 
ably strengthening my previous conviction. I have further had the opportunity 
of discussing it with Mr. A. E. Stamp, Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, who 
was just as unable as I am to observe any difference in the ink, or indeed to de- 
tect any valid ground of suspicion. 

Again I have been enabled, through the kindness of the Keeper of Manuscripts 
and in company with several members of his staff, to study the writing by means 
of the “ultra-violet” lamp. No more difference could be detected between the ink 
of the two writings than by ordinary light. On the other hand the ink of the 
“Laneha” scribble showed up quite distinct from its surroundings—as indeed it 
does by ordinary light as well. 

I have only been able to apply one chemical test. At my request the Keeper 
consented to touch up a small portion of each writing with ammonium sulphide. 
The reactions were identical so far as could be perceived, and showed that we 
were dealing in either case with ordinary iron-gall ink. 

As a last resort I asked to have the writing submitted to the departmental an- 
alyst, and this was done. First a microscopic examination was made and failed 
to reveal any difference in the ink. Next the manuscript was again exposed to the 
“ultra-violet” lamp and the writing inspected through a variety of screens, but 
once more with purely negative results. A photographic test in connection with 
the “ultra-violet” rays was also attempted but yielded no result. 

The Harleian manuscripts were purchased for the nation in 1753. If Collier 
forged the note he did so in the British Museum under such supervision as existed 
in his day. The ‘Laneha’ scribble would present no difficulty. It appears to have 
' been hastily written with what looks like modern black ink. But the ‘Goodal’ 
note is another matter. The ink must have been carefully prepared to match that 
of the rest of the addition. This can have been no easy task, and it was one which 
there was no necessity for the forger to undertake. Mere difference of ink would 
afford no just ground for suspicion. Nor is it easy to suppose that the note was 
hastily scribbled while eluding observation, for it shows careful imitation of the 
hand of the scribe (C). This is evident in spite of the shakiness of the writing. 
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The M is the scribe’s M, as in Moore (repeatedly on fols. 12*-13*); the /s is his 
Js, as in mefsenger (fol. 7», line 20); the 7, though somewhat deformed, is his T, 
as in Thomas (fol. 13+, line 13); the G is his G, as in George (fol. 7», last line but 
one); the d, which Mr. Mitchell takes to be eighteenth-century,' is his d, as in 
Rand. (fol. 13*, line 16). I do not, of course, mean that these letters are exact 
replicas; but in each case the type and formation is the same. 

That the note was not freely written is obvious. But that is no ground what- 
ever for supposing it to be a forgery. There might be a dozen different explana- 
tions. I still think the one I suggested, namely the lack of blotting paper, the 
most probable, since the absolute apparent identity of the ink leads me to suppose 
that the note was probably written at the same time as the addition. If it was in- 
serted later the unsteady writing could equally well be explained by supposing 
that the manuscript was held in the hand. 

The reasons I have given amply satisfy me of the genuineness of the note, and 
I suspect that they will satisfy most enquirers. In any case having stated them I 
am content to leave it at that. But I should like to add that the question is one - 
of purely academic interest: nothing whatever depends upon the evidence of the 
note. All it does is to connect Sir Thomas More with the play of The Seven Deadly 
Sins in which Goodale also acted. And this connexion is already sufficiently es- 
tablished by the fact that the scribe C, who supervised the revision of More, 
also wrote the Plot of the Sins. 


W. W. GREG 
London 


[Dr. Tannenbaum’s reply to this communication, for reasons of space, is 
being published separately by the Penny Press, New York—Ep1Tor] 


2. FURTHER NOTES ON “-JAD” 


In his recent interesting article “-Jad: A Progeny of the Dunciad,’ Mr. Rich- 
mond P. Bond remarks: ‘One would expect to find the names of some promi- 
nent people thus embalmed,” and among the “‘Smaller fry,”’ he mentions “Charles 
Paxton, 1764.2 The poem to which Mr. Bond refers is The Paxtoniade, by 
Christopher Gymnast, Esq., published in Philadelphia;* but, in stating that it 
received its name from Charles Paxton, Mr. Bond seems to be in error. An imi- 
tation of Hudibras, The Paxtoniade had its genesis in the internal troubles of 


8 I do not know whether Mr. Mitchell claims any palaeographical knowledge, but if 
his remark that “the d in ‘Goodal’ is of the type which is common in late eighteenth cen- 
tury writing and less frequent in the early nineteenth century” is intended to imply that 
it is not found in the sixteenth or seventeenth century, I can assure him that he is mis- 
taken. Though not the typical form it is quite common. 

1 PMLA, XLIV, 1099-1105. 

2 Ibid., XLIV, 1102. 

* The poem is listed in both Sabin and Evans; and according to these authorities, 
copies exist in the Library Company of Philadelphia and in the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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colonial Pennsylvania. In 1763, certain frontiersmen of Paxton and adjacent 
towns, maddened by the depredations of hostile Indians, determined to invade 
Philadelphia and to kill certain friendly Indians whom the government, for safe 
keeping, had removed from the frontier. This threatened invasion, instead of 
uniting, split the city in two factions, the Presbyterians and the Quakers; and 
The Paxtoniade is one of the many poems and pamphlets that grew out of this 
discord.‘ Since the poem is a satire on this band of frontiersmen, generally re- 
ferred to as the Paxton Men, the title undoubtedly had its origin in the name of 
the town. 

Mr. Bond, one might add, makes no mention of D. P. Carter’s Crinoliniad, 
published at West Maitland, 1867. 

MAURICE KELLEY 
West Virginia University 


3. SPENSER’S MUIOPOTMOS AGAIN 


The allegory which Mr. Lemmi suggests for Spenser’s Muiopotmos' is not al- 
ways consistent within itself, nor in accord with the facts concerning Sidney and 
Stella. He identifies 


Clarion with Sir Philip Sidney 

Aragnoll with the Duke of Anjou (who is also the Bull) 
Venus with Queen Elizabeth (who is also Pallas and Europa) 
Asterie with Penelope Devereux 

Psyche with Lettice Knolles, Countess of Essex 

Sport and Play with Anjou’s envoys, La Mole and Simier 


Passing over the unlikelihood of Spenser’s employment of multiple values in so 
brief an allegory; and the question of whether La Mole would not have been 
remembered for the tragic death which Elizabeth tried to prevent,” rather than 
for his initiation of Monsieur’s courtship, we meet a real obstacle. If Elizabeth is 
Venus, and Lettice Knolles is Psyche, Leicester automatically becomes Cupid and 
Elizabeth’s son, which seeing they were of even age, is not only impossible but 
ungallant to boot! Further, if Spenser intended to equate Sidney with the butter- 
fly, ‘‘particularly suited’ to him, since “it was as a spirit free from all gross- 
ness ... that [he] appeared to his contemporaries,’’* he would not have pictured 
Clarion as “feeding upon pleasures bounteouslie’’® with “choicefull sense,’ nor 
would he have spoken of his “‘unstaid desire,’”’ his “‘glutton sense’’’ nor his “‘riot- 
ous suffisaunce.”’® 


* Parkman (The Conspiracy of Pontiac, Boston, 1895, pp. 115-155) discusses the his- 
torical background, and reprints (Appendix E.) an excerpt fron, the poem. 

1 PMLA, XLV, 732 ff. 

2 Fénelon: Correspondence diplomatique, VI, 107. 

+ Lemmi, op. cit., 732. 

$ idem, 735. 5 Muio., I. 151. 

8 idem, 1. 159. 7 idem, |. 161. 

8 idem, 1. 179. ® idem, 1. 207. 
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More important, his hypothesis is not consistent with facts:! 


(I) “For perhaps four years before her marriage, Penelope Devereux lived with the 
Earl of Huntingdon in Northumberland” because of her three guardians, he dwelt “farthest 
from Court” where a jealous Queen would not brook her presence." 


Here Lemmi invokes Fox Bourne’s mistaken interpretation of Huntingdon’s 
letter of 10 March 1581 from Newcastle.'? Penelope’s guardians were in charge 
of such business matters as her marriage, but there is no reason to believe that 
she lived anywhere except with her mother at Leicester House. There Sidney, 
undeterred by Elizabeth or anybody else, ‘had unusual opportunity of seeing 
[Penelope] constantly.’”* Incidentally if the Queen had been trying to keep the 
pair apart, as Lemmi contends, she would hardly have packed Stella off to the 
Countess of Huntingdon who was Sidney’s aunt. 


(II) “It is possible that [Stella’s] marriage was not merely countenanced” by Elizabeth 
“but as good as ordered.” 


Huntingdon’s letter, however, is clearly an initiatory document in the marriage, 
seeking as it does the “furtherance” of Lord Burleigh “yf with the favor and 
lyking of hyr majestie” the match may be brought about."* 


(III) Stella’s marriage was arranged “‘ ‘during Sidney’s absence from Court’.’”6 


Such facts as we have make this most unlikely. Though no record of the wedding 
has been found, Pollard is probably right in placing it early in April.'? Sidney 
was at court on 28 March,!* showing that he had not left town at the end of the 
Parliamentary session on the 18th. On 10 April he was writing from “Bainards 
Castell,’* probably already busy'® with the tilt of the Four Foster Children of 
Desire, the various postponements of which kept him at court through May 15th 


10 Some of these discrepancies he admits, acknowledging for instance that identifying 
Aragnoll with Anjou gives to Sidney an unjustified importance in preventing the French 
match, and makes Anjou responsible for the death of a man whom he predeceased by two 
years. But he disposes of the first objection by invoking “poetic licence” (op. cit.,736) and 
of the second by “not tak[ing] the allegory too literally” (loc. cit.) with the alternative ex- 
planation that Spenser “symbolizes Alencgon’s intentions as well as his actions.” (op. cit., 
738). 

1 Lemmi, op. cit., 745. 

12 He would have found that the document printed by both Pollard (Astrophel and 
Stella, xi) and Wallace (The Life of Sir Philip Sidney, 246) admits no such construction. 

13 Wallace, op. cit., 245; and cf. Pollard, of. cit., xxi. 

4 Lemmi, op. cit., 246. 

16 Lansdowne Mss. xxx, 40. 

16 Lemmi, op. cit., 746 (quoting Wilson’s Queen Elizabeth’s Maids of Honor, 126). 

17 “Tt will be matter of surprize if the date proves to be later than first or second week 
in April,” (op. cit., xxiii). Wallace thinks the marriage took place “probably without de- 
lay” (op. cit., 247) 

18 Sidney’s Works, ed. Feuillerat, IIT, 135. 

19 Mendoza had wind of the preparations as early as April 6th: see State Papers Spanish, 
ITT, 91. 
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- and 16th, (the dates of the actual performance) even supposing that as Cupbearer 
to the Queen he could have absented himself during a period when the French 
Commissioners were being entertained.”° It is probably easier to prove Sidney’s 
presence at Court from March through mid-May 1581 than at any other period 
in his life. 


(IV) “Did they suppose that the man who had ‘recently been writing sonnets’ to Pene- 
lope would be pleased” at her marriage?™ 


This assumes that Sidney had the right and desire to object. But Wallace has 
shown that prior to her marriage, Philip was Stella’s lover only in the conven- 
tional literary sense." The “treaty” between them had been dropped evidently 
by common consent, when her father’s death had left Penelope with £100 a year, 
and her mother’s marriage to Leicester had robbed Sidney of hope of inheriting 
his uncle’s fortune. Since Sir Philip had himself sought the hand of the Prince 
of Orange’s sister in 1577 and 1578,* (and Languet, at least, had hopes of the 
foreign match as late as March 1580),™ protest against Stella’s marriage would 
have come from Sidney with an ill grace. 


(V) When Sidney “got married the Queen was thrown into ‘a great fit of jealously’ 
[Wallace, p. 294] and made herself thoroughly disagreeable.” 


I cannot find the quoted words* in Wallace. What he does say, however is that 
“‘an anonymous correspondent” of Mary Queen of Scots, possibly Mauvissiére, 
in an undated letter, reports that Walsingham and Leicester (both hated by the 
Catholic party) have by Philip’s marriage incurred great “ ‘Jalousie 4 ceste 
Rayne.’ ’*? More reliable information*® marshalled by Wallace®® shows that 
Walsingham himself ascribed Elizabeth’s “‘mislike” to his own failure formally 


20 They landed at Dover on 16 April, but the time of their coming was uncertain as 
they had been ready to leave France since 18 March (Wright: Queen Elizabeth and her 
Times, IT, 130) 

31 Wallace, op. cit., 247 

32 See letter from Waterhouse to Sir Henry Sidney, dated 14 Nov. 1576 in Sidney 
Papers, I, 147. 

33 Sidney’s Works, III, 116, 120. Pollard’s theory that Sidney was in love with Stella 
during this period (on which Lemmi may be grounding his contention, though he does not 
say so) rests on identifying with Stella the lady referred to in Sidney’s letter of 7 March, 
1578: “De illa qué quam indignus sum facile agnosco.” Clearly, however, the person 
alluded to is the Orange Princess, 

% Wallace, op. cit., 246. 

% Lemmi, op. cit., 743. 

28 Represented by my italics. 

7 Hist. MSS. Com. Reports, Salisbury MSS, sub 1585; quoted by Wallace (op. cit., 294) 
who assigns it to the year 1583. 

38 The writer of the letter was certainly inaccurate in his judgment of Sir Philip whom 
he hoped to win to the cause of the Scottish Queen! 

29 Op. cit., 293-4. 
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to acquaint her with the betrothal, and that she gave her consent a full three 
months before the wedding.*° 

(VI) He speaks of “the soul of a young girl that was deliberately murdered before 
God’s altar” where she “pleaded in vain with the ruthless materialism of her tormentors 
for the rights of the spirit.””#4 
Surely this is being unduly hard upon Penelope’s guardians who were merely 
doing their Christian duty in providing her with a rich husband. In the choice 
she had no less part than Sidney’s sister, and certainly no worse luck than Sid- 
ney’s daughter. The basis of the tradition that Stella “did protest at the very 
solemnity”® is the intrinsically untrustworthy letter of the Earl of Devonshire, 
for whom Stella somewhat surprisingly abandoned her husband after twelve 
years of married life during which she had borne seven children. Obviously ex- 
planations were in order. Devonshire provided them. Pollard who has examined 
the letter more critically than most scholars, distinctly questions it.% Wallace 
remarks merely that it is our “only evidence” of Stella’s active unwillingness to 
wed Lord Rich. But the tradition of Penelope’s solemn protestation has limited 
value. 

In conclusion, the basic assumption of Lemmi’s allegory—that Spenser knew 
of Sidney’s passion for Lady Rich—is not entirely safe. When Spenser left Lon- 
don in July, 1580, he could have seen none but the conventional sonnets.* As 
Wallace suggests in explanation of the dedication of Astrophel, he may well have 
forgotten who Stella was.** Or he may have thought she was Frances Walsing- 
ham.* Identifying her with Sidney’s wife would have motivated for Spenser 
the close connection of the Sidney and Walsingham families in the autumn of 
1579,37 just as it would account for his bringing Stella on the scene of Astro- 
phel’s death.** Since it is most unlikely that Spenser saw any of the more inti- 


80 Her desire to have Sidney at court may well have sprung from the feeling that it was 
well to have the ambitious scion of an ambitious house under her eye. 

31 Lemmi, of. cit., 748. 

32 Devereux, The Devereux Earls of Essex, 1, 155. 

33 He calls it “most untrustworthy,” and notes that its “value . . . as evidence is enor- 
mously diminished” by the fact of its derivation (op. cit., xxiii); nevertheless he gives it 
“at least qualified credence,” and refers (op. cit., 187) to “the enforced marriage.” 

% Since it is agreed that the first thirty-two sonnets antedate Penelope’s marriage. 

% Op. cit., 256. 

% The suggestion is made tentatively by W. L. Renwick in his edition of Daphnatda 
(191): “Either Spenser tacitly puts Lady Sidney into the place of Stella; or the gossip that 
connected Sidney with Lady Rich is much exaggerated; or it was understood that Sidney’s 
love for Lady Rich was a purely literary amour courtois.” In the light of the 1598 edition 
of Astrophel and Stella, it is difficult to see the later sonnets and songs as “purely literary.” 

37 Wallace (op. cit., 213) thinks Walsingham was among those present at the Baynard’s 
Castle meeting recorded by Mendoza on 25 August, 1579 (S. P. Spanish, 11, 693). For the 
idea that Francis Walsingham may have suggested arguments in Sidney’s famous letter 
to the Queen, see Conyers Read, Mr. Secretary Walsingham, II, 20.) 

38 Penelope, Lady Rich, was of course in England. But Lady Sidney was in the Low 
Countries whither she had come in the latter part of June, Sidney to Sir Francis, in Works, 
ed. Feuillerat, III, sub 28 June. She nursed her husband devotedly through his fatal illness. 
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mate sonnets,*® nothing but contact with court gossip would have corrected his 
impression. Aside from the fact that the amount of talk may be exaggerated, 
the scandal was surely musty by 1590,° and as a member of the Sidney circle, 
Spenser may have gone to Court without hearing it at all. Certainly it is interest- 
ing to note that taking Frances Walsingham as Spenser’s Stella not only suits 
the reference in Colin Clout," but in Astrophel obviates problems which are 
created by reading Lady Rich for Stella. 


Emma MARSHALL DENKINGER 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


4. “A COMMENT ON CRITICISM IN THE CINQUECENTO”: 
A REPLY 


My attention was called a few weeks since to a criticism! by Professor W. L. 
Bullock of my article ‘Renaissance Criticism and the Diction of the Faerie 
Queene.”? I regret that this comment had hitherto escaped my notice and hence 
remained so long unanswered. 

Professor Bullock’s criticism is based upon several assumptions that appear, to 
me at least, somewhat unwarranted. These assumptions are: (a) That the ar- 
ticle attempts a complete summary of Italian criticism of diction in the Renais- 
sance; (b) That the arrangement of this summary purports to be one of strict 
chronological sequence; (c) That the direct influence of personal knowledge on 
the part of the poet is implied; (d) That a summarizing paraphrase of ideas is 
an attempt at litera] translation. 

Perhaps the most acid criticism of my article lies in its complete failure to con- 
vey to Professor Bullock the scope and intent of the study in question. 

For clarity and brevity I may here state that the discussion was directed to an 
analysis of Spenser’s diction and the correspondence of his standards and prac- 


39 They were reserved for Stella and Sidney’s sister, in the opinion of Wallace (op. cit., 
255); Pollard thinks for the Countess of Pembroke alone (op. cit., xxxvii). The poems to 
Penelope which Sidney “‘did not keep” for “his own reading” were not as Lemmi’s words 
infer (op. cit., 744) these intimate sonnets, with the punning clue to the lady’s married 
name, but the earlier Petrarchian sonnets. With the exception of the punning invective 
of No. xxiv, these would have told nothing; for Pollard’s theory that this sonnet is “mis- 
placed” with intention, see his introduction to Astrophel and Stella, xxii and Wallace, op. 
cit., 249, 

40 By Renwick’s theory (Daphnaida, 236) of an earlier, possibly a quasi-private edition 
of Astrophel, the possibility of Spenser’s hearing London gossip would be removed, unless 
it came to him, second-hand, in Ireland. 

4 C.C.C.H.A.,11.532-536 

Ne lesse praisworthie Stella do I read, 
Though nought my praises of her needed arre, 
Whom verse of noblest shepheard lately dead 
Hath prais’d and rais’d aboue each other starre. 
1 PMLA, XLII, 1057-60. 
2 PMLA, XLI, 575-619. 
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tices with current criticism; hence there was no attempt to make a comprehensive 
catalogue of critical works, but a selective grouping adapted to show a develop- 
ment of those principles most evident in Spenser’s work, and the widespread ac- 
ceptance of these principles as a part of contemporary thought. While therefore, 
much of the material naturally falls into chronological sequence, relative impor- 
tance and nearness in method to Spenser have dominated arrangement. Further- 
more I have sought to show not the direct influence of a specific work upon Spen- 
ser but the comprehensive knowledge of current criticism which directed and 
controlled his composition.’ In my illustrations I have employed a condensed 
paraphrase more often than the literal translation which Professor Bullock im- 
plies. 

Professor Bullock takes exception to the omission from my discussion of Bem- 
bo’s Della Volgar Lingua (1525), Speron Speroni’s Dialogo delle Lingue (1542), of 
the work of Tolomei, of Gelli, Varchi and others, and of Cicero. These Italian 
works, and others in the series dealing primarily with the vulgar, were excluded 
as but little pertinent to the subject in hand. Based fundamentally on points 
which have their inception in Dante’s De Vulgari Eloquentia, these “ragiona- 
menti”’ are sharply localized discussions of Italian problems. General questions 
of the origin of language, of the relative excellence of Latin and the vulgar as 
literary media, the creation of a literary language or of poetic diction, quickly 
merge into the local background, and stripped of formal dialogue and contro- 
versial animadversion, these discussions vest their interest chiefly in quibbling 
technicalities of nomenclature: Is the language of Dante, of Petrarch, of Boc- 
caccio to be designated as Florentine, Tuscan, Italian, or the vulgar, and what 
constitutes the specific justification for the employment of any one term? 

Although corroborative evidence for general principles can be deduced from 
these arguments, especially from the Della Volgar Lingua,‘ in no one of these 
treatises is evidence used in other than a partisan fashion to establish the point of 
view of the individual,’ and in none is the evidence carried so far as to warrant . 


3 See Renaissance Criticism and the Diction of the Faerie Queene, op. cit., p. 602. 

* Pietro Bembo, Prose Scelte (Milan, 1880), Della Volgar Lingua (pp. 141-278), pp. 
153-4, 199, 237, 251. 

5 For confirmation of this view see the detailed discussion by Thérése Labande-Jeanroy, 
La Question de la Langue en Italie (Strasbourg, 15, rue des Juifs, 1925), Avant-Propos, pp. 
1-6; Introduction, pp. 7-36; Premiere Partie, pp. 45, 46-7, 50, ll. 8 sq., 54-5, 58, 62-3, 95, 
99, ll. 1-8. In regard to the individual importance of Bembo and Speroni in criticism of 
literary language, so highly stressed by Prof. B., it is interesting to note that the specific 
works of neither are cited by Spingarn or Saintsbury, except that the latter, after a satiric 
comment on Bembo’s condemnation of the style of the Epistles of St. Paul mentions the 
Della Volgar Lingua briefly and with commendation. It is also significant that Spingarn 
(Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, N. Y., 1912) notes Bembo in this connection but 
twice (pp. 161, 180) and then merely to include his name without comment among those of 
others who wrote on language; Speroni is mentioned in the same connection only in a quo- 
tation from Chapelain (p. 242). Saintsbury (History of Criticism, 3 vols., London, 1902) ac- 
cords Speroni no mention at all, save in a footnote (V. II, p. 55) which names him as a 
writer on language, and but scant notice to Bembo (pp. 48-49, p. 455). 
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definite conclusion. At no time in England did the choice between Latin and the 
vulgar as a literary language reach the point of intensity recorded by Speroni*® 
and by Bembo;’ nor can I believe detailed discussions of Italian dialects and the 
precise admixture of these that would correctly designate the language of Dante, 
Petrarch, or Boccaccio, to present a close parallel to the problem by which Spen- 
ser was confronted: namely, to create a poetic diction adapted equally to the 
dignity of an English epic, and—with respect to the principle of decorum—to the 
fusion of philosophy and romance which he had chosen as his subject. 
In reply to Professor Bullock’s statements, 


The essence of its [the Della Volgar Lingua of Bembo] method . .. . was to take, .... as 
model for all matters of poetic syntax and vocabulary, the works of Petrarch. .... It is 
strange indeed that the parallel with this of Spenser’s method has not been more often em- 
phasized, 


and his following query, 


—did not Spenser in large measure take as a model of poetic language ‘Dan Chaucer, well 
of English undefyled,’ fourteenth-century master of the vernacular of England, and still 
unsurpassed ?8 


I can only reiterate the conclusion to which my studies have already led me: 


From this well Spenser drew inspiration in his effort to become in turn the master of English 
speech. He did not attempt to reproduce the diction of Chaucer. The two poets need only 
to be read together to establish this fact. But he drew from him words and phrases with 
which both to restore and enrich the native tongue.® 


That Professor Bullock dissents from my conclusions is evident, but as he gives 
no reasons for so doing, I am at a loss to know from what angle to point my ar- 
tillery of defense. 

The exclusion of Cicero from primary consideration was dictated by the same 
reason that relegated Quintilian to the footnotes: both writers treat primarily of 
the diction of prose oratory with only incidental reference to poesy.!° I must, 
however, call Professor Bullock’s attention to blanket citations of Cicero: 


“Criticism centred upon the use of archaisms either as a defect, or as sanctioned by the pre- 
cepts of Horace, Cicero, and Quintilian,” ;“ “Modelling her language and literature upon 
that of her great predecessor and rival, in the eloquence of Cicero, and the art of Vergil, 
Rome surpassed, .... the majesty of Greece.”;” and the citation of the great Latinist 
through others: ‘He [Minturno] defines, citing Cicero,—” ; “for, as Cicero says, the 


6 Dialogo delle Lingue. 

7 Della Volgar Lingua. 

8 A Comment, etc., op. cit., p. 1057. 

® Ren. Crit., etc., op. cit., p. 606; see also note: ‘The Glosse of E. K. added to the Shep- 
heardes Calendar supports this statement with specific evidence.”; cf. p. 607: “This wide 
familiarity with earlier English should put us on our guard against the common tendency 
to regard Chaucer as the sole or direct source of Spenser’s archaisms.” 

0 Thid., p. 585 

1 Thid., p. 576. 

18 Thid., p. 582. 

8 Thid., p. 589. 
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poet speaks as if in another language.”’; “perhaps the names of Cicero, Demetrius will 
carry weight.”’;!5 “Many words and locutions condemned by Cicero;’”* “Cicero is his guide 
in the choice of words: first that the words be proper to the tongue used; second that they 
be ‘plain for all men to perceive;’ third that they be apt and meet to set out the matter; 
fourth that translated words (metaphor) be used to beautify the sentence.””!” 


Surely in these references Cicero is accorded the recognition due his dignity. 
I take up the remaining criticisms by Professor Bullock, following with slight 
variations the order in which they were presented: 


(1) In quoting the following statement from my article (p. 586) he rather de- 
liberately omits the words here supplied in brackets: ‘“Dante must not, [however], 
be understood to exclude the use of dialect [or ancient] words from his universal 
Italian vernacular.” The omitted words give a somewhat different shade of 
meaning to my statement, which refers solely to the critical pronouncements of 
the De Vulgari Eloquentia and merely emphasizes the fact that despite his general 
condemnation of communal dialects (previously stated), Dante nowhere actively 
or positively excludes from his composite literary language the use of individual 
ancient or dialect words as unsuitable to poetic diction. In view of the context, 
therefore, Professor Bullock’s further comment, ‘‘Most readers. . . . however, 
gather the exact reverse” seems a little unnecessary. As to his statement that 


“the striking contrast between Dante’s precept . ...and his actual practice... .led a 
number of sixteenth-century critics to suppose the De Vulgari Eloquentia a forgery,” 


I must aver that wherever I have noted this argument,'* even in oft cited Mar- 
telli,!® it seems to ikave been used half-heartedly, as a tour de force rather than a 
logical conviction, and is not pursued but rather quickly dropped. Muzio says: 


“Avendo poi il Varchi con multo studio voluto mostrar che il libro della Volgare Eloquenza 
non é di Dante, da me si fa apertamente vedere la verita esser contra di lui, annullando 
tutte le sue allegazioni; e appresso essendo stati allegati da lui diuersi luoghi di Dante, e del 
Petrarca, per mostrar che hanno scritto in lingua Fiorentina, si mostra da quello, che 
ri[s]pondo io, che non solamente egli non proua la intention sua: ma che produce cose, che 
gli sono contrarie.’’2° 


Nor did this phase of the problem of the authorship of the De Vulgari Eloquentia 


4 Thid., p. 590. 

5 Thid., p. 593. 

16 Loc. cit. 

17 Thid., p. 598. 

18 Giovani Batista Gelli, Opere (Firenze, Le Monnier, 1855), Ragionamento sopra le diffi- 
colta di mettere in regole la nostra lingua, pp. 305-6; Gio. Trissino (Tuéte le Opere, Verona, 
1729, 2 vols.), Il Castelano, Dialogo, etc. (II, 219 sq.), p. 238; Claudio Tolomei, Ji Cesano, 
Dialogo della lingua Toscana (Biblioteca Rara, Milan, 1863, vols. 47-48), p. 9; Benedetto 
Varchi, L’Ercolano, Dialogo dove si ragiona delle lingue (Firenze, 1846), pp. 68-73. 

19 Lodovico Martelli, Risposta alla epistola, etc. (Trissino, Tutte le Opere, op. cit., Vol. 
Il), pp. 6-7. 
20 La Varchina (see B. Varchi, L’Ercolano, op. cit.), pp. 741-2. 
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seem to Rajna of sufficient significance to be included in the detailed discussion 
which prefaces his edition of that work.” 

(2) “ib., n. 16. ‘Trissino.... recognized that the language of Dante was 
based primarily on the Tuscan dialect.’ ” 
Again my point has escaped Professor Bullock. It has already been stated that 
these discussions of language are largely quibblings of nomenclature. Trissino 
holds a brief for the term Italian;” but when he writes 


“Ben che io non lodo questo nome di Volgare, per essere la lingua, ne la quale essi [Dante ed 
altri] hanno scritto, aliquanto differente da quella del volgo. Ora circa di questo nome al- 
cuno potrebbe dubitare, e dire, che essa lingua si dee piu tosto dimandare lingua Toscana, 
che Italiana; per essere la lingua Toscana la pid bella di tutte l’altre lingue d’Italia, ne la 
quale é da credere, che i predetti Autori abbiano scritto; conciosiaché fosseno tutti Toscani. 
A la quale dubitazione respondendo, dico che se ben la lingua di costoro fosse pura Toscana, 
come non e,” ella si potrebbe con verita dimandare Italiana; percid che ogni specie sempre si 
pud col nome del suo genere nominare, ma non gia ogni genere col nome de la sua specie si 
pud dire; come é, ogni uomo si pué con verita nominare animale, ma ogni animale non si pud 
gia nominare uomo; cosi ogni parola Toscana si pud dire Italiana, ma non ogni parola Itali- 
ana si pud dir Toscana. Non essendo poi la lingua di questi Autori tutta Toscana. ella con 
verita non si pud nominare Toscana, ma bisogna dimandarla Italiana; ..... i 


I maintain that he has admitted, inadvertently as it may be, the language of 
Dante to be essentially Tuscan (or as I have written “‘based primarily on the 
Tuscan dialect’) enriched with varied accretions. 

(3) Two typographical errors. 

(4) “p. 589, 4-27. Much of this passage shows a misunderstanding of the 
(rather difficult) Italian. What Muzio actually says is, in brief (after speaking of 
Petrarch’s careful winnowing of words), that previously to Petrarch the poet had 
‘gathered both of oats and tares.’ But one can ‘glean of the culture’ of other an- 
cients besides Petrarch; of these Boccaccio is most ‘rich in charm.’ His words 
are: 

‘Dinanzi a lui [i. e. Petrarch], chiuse l’gastaldo ingordo 
Col gran® dentro ’! granaio l’avena e ’| loglic.” 


% Pio Rajna, ed., Zl Trattato de Vulgari Eloquentia, Firenze, 1896. 

2 Op. cit., Vol. II, De La Poetica, p. 3; cf. Il Castelano: Dialogo della lingua Italiana, op. 
cu. 

% Ttalics mine. 

* Ttalics mine. 

8 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 3. See also Labande-Jeanroy (op. cit.), Chap. VII, pp. 111-112; 
113, 11. 7-16: On ne reprochera pas 4 cette argumentation de manquer de précision: elle 
pécherait plutét par excés de minutie. Il est donc avéré que, lorsque Trissino écrit langue 
italienne, c’est la langue toscane qu’il veut désigner. II ne s’agit, dit-il, en résumé, aux Tos- 
cans trop prompts a s’alarmer, que d’un changement d’étiquette, qui ne touche pas 4 la na- 
ture de la langue; toscane elle était, toscane elle restera, quoique, pour obéir a l’usage nous 
lappelions “‘italienne.” Trissino semble ainsi enti¢rement d’accord avec son adversaire, 
Philippe Strozzi, qui termine |’exposé de sa propre thése par ces mots: “La langue toscane 
est donc celle que Trissino appelle italienne.” 

% For gran, read gran’. 

87 For loglic, read loglio. 
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Puossi anchor spigolar tra le culture 
D’altri antichi cultori; ed oltre a gli altre 
Di belle biade é ricco il’ Certaldese.’ ” 


Here, assuming the paraphrase to be an attempted literal translation, Prof. 
B.— takes issue with me on my inclusion of Boccaccio as one who gathered both 
oats and tares. The passage is characteristic of Muzio in its forced figures and the 
use of appellations other than true names. The crucial points seem to me to be 
the words: Dinanzi, ’I gastaldo, biade, and the logical antecedent of the demon- 
strative colui which appears in the lines immediately preceding those quoted 
above— 

Non ragund colui®® tutta la messe 
Da le campagne, anzi quel sol ne colse, 
Che bastd a sostentar la sua famiglia.** ® 


The paragraph opens with the statement that the nature of words and the way 
of joining them may be learned—Da le carte dé i nostri: ...., but Muzio adds 
that he is no rigid censor who, finding in learned rimes a word not breathed in the 
sighs of Laura’s lover, would for no other reason, lay the strap. The demonstra- 
tive “‘colui’’ seems to me to be the crystallization into definite personality of the 
hypothetical poet, rather than (as construed by Prof. B—.) a reference to ‘‘Laura’s 
lover.”” Moreover, colui, the equivalent of quegli, seems to denote a figure more 
remote than “Laura’s lover,” and it may also carry a faint connotation of dis- 
paragement that is hardly in accord with Italian costumi in speaking of Petrarch, 
yet is in harmony with the half humorous, half satirical tone employed by Muzio 
toward his imagined poet. 

Dinanzi lui, rendered by Prof. B—. as ‘‘Before (in point of time) Petrarch,” I 
construe as opposite (in place, position, figuratively, in attitude, Vocabulario delle 
Accademici della Crusca, § III) in contrast: i.e. in contrast to the selective poet 
(who has used only a word not sanctioned by Petrarch and has gleaned only the 
necessary) is ’} gastaldo who takes all. 

Here I must break the continuity of my defense to comment upon Professor 
Bullock’s note on ’/ gastaldo (p. 1059): 

“4.e. the poet in general (or possibly Dante). Certainly not Boccaccio, who followed Pe- 
trarch, and (as Muzio carefully suggests both in this passage and in the Battaglie) gathered 
extremely few ‘tares.’” 


The significance of ‘“‘followed’”’ as used by Professor Bullock puzzles me; the 
connotation seems to emphasize after Petrarch in point of time. Has Professor 
Bullock momentarily forgotten that Boccaccio was born in 1313, Petrarch in 
1304, that the latter died in 1374, the former in 1375? While the difference of a 
year in date of publication is significant, surely the difference of a year in the date 
of death of two men so nearly the same age as Boccaccio and Petrarch does not 
warrant their being viewed as other than contemporary. If ‘“‘followed’’ be under- 
stood as a term of discipleship, although authorities differ as to the date of the 


78 Ttalics mine. 
** Girolamo Muzio, Rime Diverse, Vinegia, 1551, Dell’Arte Poetica, p. 71, 11. 5-7. 
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intimacy between the two writers, at the earliest assigned, Boccaccio was nearly 
forty and much of his iniportant work had been done. Nor do I find, although he 
gives all honor to Boccaccio as a great writer, that Muzio implies for him either in 
the Dell’ Arte Poetica or in the Battaglie, a selective nicety of diction. In the latter 
the admitted “humilissimo & rimesso’’ style of Boccaccio is defended as suited to 
matter and persons and thus deserving praise as the “principal virtu di scriuere”’ ;*° 
and further, 

“Et se mi allegheranno il Boccaccio, oltra che io non lodo quella vilta di scriuere, che egli 
usa talhora, é da notare che egli mette anche quelle parole vili nelle bocche di persone vili.””* 


Returning to the significance of ’/ gastaldo I find in my notes “‘probably a direct 
allusion to Boccaccio.” This note records the fact that among the public offices 
held by Boccaccio at different times is one that corresponds to that of ’} gas- 
taldo,* 


‘il Boccaccio, che allora era ufficiale nel magistrato de’ provigionati, fu deputato a pre- 
sentargli l’ommaggio del suo comune, e fu da lui veduto volentieri e fattogli onore.” 


The occasion was the return journey of Pope Urban from Avignon to Italy in 
1367. This coincidence of office does not seem to me so conclusive as it did some 
years since when I read in ’/ gastaldo a neat little thrust of Muzio, quite typical of 
his wit. The lines may be only an elaboration of the figure without reference to 
an individual, an interpretation favored by placing emphasis in the next line on 
altri as other. Yet if one may, as I did, soften the emphasis of altri to an equiva- 
lent different, diverse, or even (with gli) to these (well supported translations), the 
whole falls into harmony: 


In contrast to him [the selective poet] is the greedy steward [Boccaccio] who shuts 
Within the granary with his grain the oats and tares. 

Still may one glean within the tilled fields 

Of divers ancient farmers, and of these 

The Certaldese is most rich in unwinnowed grain (horse feed). 


The significance, however, of the last word to be discussed, biade, leaves no room 
for doubt as to Muzio’s meaning—biada, Tutte le semente, come grano, orzo, vena, e 
simile, ancora in erba, 0 non ancora, mietate e battute: horsefeed: the whole reaping.* 


30 Battaglie .... per diffesa dell’Italica lingua, In Venegia, Appresso Pietro Dusinelli, 
1582, pp. 1 (verso), 3; see also p. 21. 

31 Thid., p. 45( verso); see also pp. 51 (verso), 61; cf. Minturno, De la Poetica (Venetia, 
1564), Bk. IV, p. 321, “.... il Boccaccio disse misfatta ....e mille altri voci parte an- 
tiche, parte stranieri, e parte nuove.” 

® Decameron, (ed. G. Barbera, Firenze, 1881, 3 vols.) Vol. 1, pp. xvii ff., Prefatory 
sketch by P. Fanfani (Marzo, 1861)—‘‘Della Vita e delle Opere di Giovanni Boccacci.” 

33 Biada, generic name of grains, appears to me to carry most often the significance of an 
inclusive whole. I find: II frutto de esse biade in universale raccolta, tutte le semente delle 
piante frumentarie, tutie le granaglie, o siano in erba, oppure siano state mietuto e battute; 
defined in Ital. Lat. Dict. as fruges-um, messes-ium (pl. of messis), annona-ae, seges, sege- 
tis, frumentum; also commonly as harvest, crop. Boccaccio makes a distinction: Vostra 
usanze é di mandare ogni anno ec. de vostro grano, e delle vostre biade. Nov. 60, 3. (See dict.) 
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Here the implication as to the inclusive nature of Boccaccio’s diction is too clear 
to demand comment; he has gleaned all. And finally, the next line, which begins 
a new paragraph seems to introduce the style of Petrarch as a fresh subject.¥ 

I here discuss Professor Bullock’s other criticisms of my renderings of the Ital- 
ian. 

He notes (p. 1058, note 1) that I could have found more weighty matter in 
Ruscelli’s Commentarii della Lingua Italiana (Venetia, Zenaro, 1581) than 


“in his dedicatory letter for Minturno’s Rime, which alone she quotes (and unhappily 
much mistranslates).” 


That more weighty matter is to be found in the Commentarii, I fully agree. The 
book was, however, accessible to me for only a short time in the British Museum 
and was so little applicable to my subject that it received but a cursory review. 
The criticism of my translation (as such) is fully warranted by the presence of 
quotation marks. These, however, are a typist’s interpolation and do not exist in 
the original manuscript. For the paraphrase, as such, I have no apology; it is an 
exact illustration of the point I wished to make and, I think, truly interprets 
Ruscelli’s meaning. 

(5) *See below. 

(6) ‘592, 18-20. ‘Dictionaries are to be made with examples quoted from the 
best authors, and Latin and Greek etymologies given.’ .. . . The Anticrusca.... 
has very little place in a discussion of influences on Spenser, Prof. B—. objects 
to “etymologies given.” 

In condensing my notes some ciarity of context has been lost which should add 
force to my paraphrase. Beni* has been commanded by his patron, il Signor Vin- 
centio Gremani, to examine and demonstrate fully and clearly .... ‘‘chi meglio 
habbia spiegato le voci dell’ Italiana lingua (si pur’ Italiana si dee chiamare: che 
questo ancora ci vien conteso) e dichiarato l’energia e forza di ciascuna voce.” 
In addition he is to make a complete and just evaluation of five authors who 
“hanno dato fuori sopra cid [the language] varie fatiche.”” The works designated 
are: Le Richezze della lingua volgare, il Memoriale della lingua, il Vocabolario dell’ 
Academia della Crusca, le Bellezze della.lingua Italiana, la Fabrica del Mondo. 
Beni is further to declare the respective worth of the Italian and Tuscan idioms, 
to which prose writers or poets it is best to have recourse, and finally to decide if 
it be true “che solamente la lingua del Boccacci e suo secolo sia la regolata, pura e 
gentile: and our own uncultured and rough. All this I briefly interpreted as a 
standard for making dictionaries. 


a .... il Certaldese. 
Fu ’1 Petrarch scrittor puro, leggiadro 
Sopra al ogn’altro, forse meno ardito, 
Che conuenga 4 Poeta. Vn piccio Neo 
Fatt’ha piu uolte piu gradito un uolto. 
Di soverchio fu audace |’Aldighieri 
p. 71, 11. 13-17. 
%5 Paolo Beni, L’Anticrusca overo Il Paragone dell’Italiana Lingua, In Padova, Per Bat- 
tista Martini, 1612, p. 1 sq. 
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Declaring the task to be one of labor and envy Beni instituted a truly modern 
procedure which must, however, be regarded merely as a literary device. From 
notable men of letters he selected five, those most learned in language, and dele- 
gated to each the evaluation of one book, reserving for himself the task of re- 
cording, in suitable language, their opinions. 

The first report was made on the Richezze which the critic, Beni himself 
most probably, stated to merit two commendations (due lodi): “L’una”’ [ra- 
gione or loda?] is that in order to speak and write with skill we have need ‘“‘di 
qualch’ opera, nelle quale ad usanza dell’ alire lingue si spiegassero le voci, e si 
facesse chiara la significatione e proprieta loro:”’ all this to be confirmed and il- 
lustrated by examples and in good order. He adds if dictionaries are needed for 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages it is very needful that such an aid be 
provided for the Italian. “‘L’altra [ragione or loda?] é ch’egli era in ogni modo 
necessario che gl’essempi venissero1 catida famosi e lodati Scrittori, siche fossero 
de’megliori e pid securi: nel modo apunto che ne’ Dittionarij Latini o Greci é 
avenuto: douendosi qud come a fonte recorrere da gli studiosi dell’Italiana lin- 
gua. Et cccco che all’ uno e l’altro si é dato principio in quest’ opera: doue le voci 
con bell’ ordine vengon disposte e dichiarate, & insieme con chiari essempli illus- 
trate.” 

Before giving my rendering of this passage, the italics in which are mine for 
convenient reference, several points should be noted. 

First, Alunno has definitely stated in his prefatory announcements that the 
Richezze will include the corresponding [or source] words in Greek, Latin, Pro- 
vencal, French, Spanish, German, et alt., to be placed “‘con bell’ ordine” after the 
Italian body of the work: “Con tutte quelli liquali usano i Latini, Greci, Proven- 
zali, Francesi,” etc. .... , “et altri delle quali noi non citiamo se non quelle, che 
pid sono conformi alla nostra lingua volgare, et maggiormente li usati da nostri 
approbati auttori, cioé Boc., Dante, et Petrarca.’’87 The words “ad unsanza dell’ 
altre lingue,”’ appear to me to be a reference to this specific feature of the Richezze, 
rather than to the mere use of dictionaries, for why say of a dictionary that it de- 
serves two commendations, one of which is that it is a dictionary? 

The references L’una, L’alira also demand comment. Has Beni shifted from 
the preceding masculine form “‘lodi” to the feminine Joda, or does he use merely a 
general reference to an implied ragione, the word employed in the gloss? This 
looseness of reference is of interest in interpreting the later “‘all’ uno e Valtro’’; 
here the reference cannot logically be to “lodi’’; if to “ragione” the gender does 
not agree, nor with lingue. I have interpreted the reference to be to language, 
possibly to the more formal word linguaggio, a form often used, a shift which 
corresponds to that made previously in L’una and L’altra. 

My interpretation of the passage is as follows: Exactly as has been done in the 
Latin and Greek dictionaries; to which (qua) students of the Italian language 
must recur as to a fountain. And..... ” Here an emendation was necessary. 
My text has “‘et cccco,” evidently a misprint. This I amended as simply as pos- 


% Tbid., pp. 4-S. 
37 Francesco Alunno, Le Richezze della Lingua Volgare, Vinegia, nel 1543. 
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sible to ‘‘c’ecco”—an expression perhaps merely for emphasis, but which I have 
translated (following the Vocab..... del. Crus.) “lo, here [for us] from [a, Lat. a 
or ab. Vocab..... del. Crus.] the one and the other a source has been given in 
this work whence (doue, donde) come the words with beautiful order,” etc. 

That a different rendering may be made of the passage I am aware; the one 
given seemed to me best to fit the context, and to excuse a repetition of phrases, 
which, even in Renaissance Italian, demands some difference in structure or ap- 
plication. 

Certain words of reference, as pointed out, are loosely used in a manner that 
prevents syntactical surety. The distinctive feature of Alunno’s work is the in- 
clusion of the like foreign forms; this it appears to me is referred to in the ‘ad 
usanza dell’ altre lingue,” and in the later passage, where I interpret the Latin and 
Greek dictionaries to be the sources to which all Italian scholars must refer, and 
of these sources a beginning is made in Alunno’s work. The idea of etymologies 
is not new, and the Vocabolario della Crusca, the most authoritative of all these 
works gives, though not with the initial formality of the modern dictionary, 
many Latin sources, possibly some Greek. As regards the Anticrusca’s being an 
influence on Spenser, may I call Prof. B—.’s attention to the opening words of the 
paragraph?— 

“A few echoes from the Anticruscan disputes will emphasize the prevalent keen 
interest in diction.” 

(7) *See below. 

(8) “‘p. 593, 22-25. ‘Many words and locutions condemned by Cicero, Quin- 
tilian, Servius, have been used by poets and orators; by Cicero himself ..... 
This misses the point of Caro’s argument. The word translated ‘condemned’ 
is... . avertite, i.e., simply noted; the implication being, if anything, noted with 
approval rather than ‘condemned’.” 

I cite the passage: In a series of rhetorical questions** emphasizing the freedom 
exercised by most authors, including Petrarch himself, in their range of diction, 
comes the following: 


Quante voci e quante locuzioni sono avvertite da Cicerone,da Quintiliano,da Servio, da 
Macrobio, da Aulo Gellio, e da pid altri, le quali da diversi, in diversi tempi, sono state am- 
messe, trovata, derivate, e stravolte, e dai poeti e dagli oratori? come da M. Tullio stes- 


Avvertire (Avertire, Avvertere) (Vocab..... del. Crus.): Ammonire [to warn, forbid], 
Fare avvertito, Dare avvertimenti. Dal lat. advertere.*® [e.g.] Urban. 20: Per prevenire a 


38 Annibal Caro, Apologia. Gli Amori di Dafne e Cloe, Rime, Milano, Societa Editrice 
Sonzogno, 1900, p. 37. E specificando de’ Greci, in Esiodo non sono delle voci che non sono 
in Omero? in Pindaro non sono di quelle che non sono in Esiodo? in Callimaco di quelle che 
non sono in Pindaro? in Teocrito di quelle che non sono in Callimaco? Direte voi per 
questo, che costoro tutti non siano stati eccellentissimi poeti? Empedocle non usd ne’ suoi 
versi spesse volte parole forestiere, e tali, che non erano mai prima state intese da’ Greci? 
Plutarco non |’ ha con molta diligenza interpretate? 

%9 Ibid. 

40 Cf. Span. and Portug. advertir. (Littré); O. Fr. avertir represented both Lat. advertere 
and avertere. 
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dubbiosi casi, che possono accadere, t’ho avvertito. Savonarola: Pred. 3: Vi avvertisco 
bene, che nessuno venga alla Comunione, se non si sente bene purgato. 


This primary meaning of avvertire, to warn against, forbid, unmistakable in 
the examples cited, I have translated simply as condemned. I do not find Profes- 
sor Bullock’s translation “noted”’ to afford a significant contrast to—“have been 
by diverse men in diverse times ‘ammesse [accepted, received], trovate, derivate, 
stravolte’ [technical rhetorical terms meaning respectively to discover or invent 
new forms or meanings; to make new forms or meanings; to twist into new shapes 
or significance] both by poets and by orators even as by M. Tullius himself.” I 
think I have not missed Caro’s point as Professor Bullock asserts. 

(9) “594, 3-11. The translation here is full of errors; but the essential point of 
foreign borrowings comes out well enough.” 

As Prof. B—.makes here no specific charges I must for the sake of brevity content 
myself with his somewhat grudging admission that ‘“‘the essential... . point 
comes out well enough,” which was, after all, all that I sought. 

(5) “p. 589, 28-29.” Professor Bullock attacks my dating of Minturno’s De 
Poeta (1559) and De La Poetica (1564) as the one preceding, the other following 
the critical works of Scaliger and Trissino. The reference was of course to the 
date of publication of Trissino’s completed Poetica. The wording is, however, 
obscure, and I apologise for the slovenliness of phrasing. I must, nevertheless, 
call Professor Bullock’s attention to an earlier edition of Trissino: La quinta et la 
sesta divisione della poetica del Trissino, Andrea Arrivabene, Venetia, 1562, (Prof. 
B— writes “the final third . . . . not printed until 1563’’); and to the fact that in 
Minturno’s De La Poetica (which he dates as 1563) bearing the impress of Gio. 
Andrea Valuassori, the colophon is stamped Veneti, 1564. This dating seems to 
be accepted by the British Museum, Library of Congress, Spingarn, and other 
authorities, in preference to 1563. 

(7) “592, 29. Are we to infer that Caro is to be regarded as one of the ‘echoes 
from the Anticruscan disputes?’ His A pologia was printed in 1558, a quarter of a 
century before the founding of the Della Crusca. It thus should have been cited 
before Beni, Tasso, Scaliger, and even Minturno.” 

As the discussion of the Anticruscan disputes had been completed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, and with Caro is introduced a distinctly defined topic in the 
next, I see no legitimate cause for Professor Bullock’s confusion of mind. He 
again insists upon a chronological order unsought by me. 

(10) “‘p. 594, 22-25. .... whether by direct knowledge .... It is perhaps 
worth noting that it is almost impossible that Spenser could have been influenced 
by Tasso’s Del Poema Eroico.” 

It is interesting to note the view of Professor Charlton," “.... Sidney may have 
seen the first version of them [Tasso’s Discorsi], 1564.’’ The association of Sid- 
ney and Spenser, their common interest in poetry, literature, and Italian criti- 
cism preclude doubt of Spenser’s sharing Sidney’s knowledge. This knowledge 


“ H. B. Charlton, Castelvetro’s Theory of Poetry. Univ. Press, Manchester, 1913, pp. 
15-16, note 4. 
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is not only possible but exceedingly probable. Sidney had made the grand tour 
—how should he, a cultured traveler, interested in all things literary, preemi- 
nently at school to Italy, have failed to learn in that country of such treatises, 
by a young poet already rising to fame, upon a subject with which this foreign 
guest was vitally concerned and upon which he himself wrote somewhat later? 
The close relationship between the practice of Spenser and the theories of Tasso 
constitutes contributory evidence. 

(11) “ib. n.58.” Professor Bullock again complains of my non-observance of 
chronological order. 

It is necessary to note four typographical errors in Professor Bullock’s ar- 
ticle: the spelling Joglic for loglio in his quotation from Muzio, (p. 1059); the 
omission of the apostrophe after gran (grano) in the same line; the omission of 
the comma between title and place of publication (p. 1058, n.3); the spelling 
Quirta for Quinta (p. 1059). 

Professor Bullock concludes his criticism with two general strictures: one, 
as to inexactitude in details (I presume in translation and chronological order) 
which I have already endeavored to meet. At the basis of this criticism lies the 
old, old problem of the standards for translation, possibly no more fixed today 
than some two thousand years ago. Most scholars recognize, I believe, the diffi- 
culty of transferring to a new context for comparative study, masses of evidence 
in its exact, original form. The integrity of stone as it is brought from the quarry 
is not destroyed by fitting it to the place of service in the structure to be reared. 
Neither is thought or principle belied by a restatement which clarifies and fits 
the matter in a new context. Any other procedure would result in intolerable 
tediousness and in impractical length. In my method of paraphrase I have 
sought to give the essence of the thought with brevity and integrity. And I be- 
lieve I am not of those who 

“.... lokyt ouer litle and lympit of the sothe.’’” 

The second stricture, that the study is misleading in the omission of “the 
most important authorities’ opens, with such a classification, a wide field for 
comparative discussion which the length of this paper will not permit. I must 
be content in stating that the omission of the works cited by Professor Bullock 
cannot be “‘misleading”’ as the theories and principles expressed therein in no way 
contradict, but, indirectly, confirm those advanced in my study. My thanks are 
due to Professor Bullock for three typographical corrections. 

E. F. Pore 

State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 





In the light of Miss Pope’s interesting communication, I gladly make here 
the following clarifications in my Comment on Criticism in the Cinquecento 
(PMLA XLII, 1057-1060) ;— 

p. 1057, lines 30 ff: for ‘did not Spenser in large measure take as model of 
poetic language “Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyled. .. .”’ ‘read’ did not 


® The “Gest Hystoriale’’ of the Destruction of Troy (EETS XXXIX), Prologue, 1. 36. 
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Spenser draw “inspiration, . .. . words and phrases with which both to restore 
and toenrich the native tongue” [pata XLI, 606, lines 6-11], from Dan Chaucer, 
well of English undefyled....’ 

p. 1058, lines 25 f: for ‘led a number of sixteenth-century critics to suppose 
the De Vulgari Eloquentia a forgery’ read ‘was one of several inconsistencies 
which led a number of sixteenth-century critics to consider the De Vulgeri Elo- 
quentia a forgery.’ 

ibid., last line: for ‘mistranslates’ read ‘mistranslates or misparaphrases.’ 

p. 1059, line 11: correct the misprint loglic to loglio. 

tbid., line 16: for 1563 read 1562. [Only one edition appeared in the Cin- 
quecento, but some copies bear the date 1562, others 1563. The bibliographers, 
curiously, almost all cite the date as 1563 (e.g. Gamba, 1707; R. C. Williams in 
MLN XXXYV, 506; etc.); but it should obviously rather be cited as 1562, espe- 
cially in the present passage. ] 

ibid., line 18: correct the misprint Quirta to Quinta. 

ibid., line 44: for ‘translation’ read ‘translation or paraphrase.’ 

Two other minor observations, not suggested by Miss Pope’s communica- 
tion, are here in order:— 

p. 1059, note 4: for ‘I.e. the poet in general (or possibly Dante)’ read ‘J.e., 
unquestionably, Dante.’ [Having occasion some two years ago to reread Muzio’s 
lines (in a quite different connection), I discovered, from other passages in the 
Arte Poetica and elsewhere, that the second of the two alternatives I had pro- 
posed was the correct one.] 

p. 1060, line 8: correct the misprint Torquata to Torquato. 

For the rest, my Comment (though by no means exhaustive) may remain as 
it stands. 

WALTER L. BULLOCK 


University of Chicago 








